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How  One  Paper’s  Youth  Activity 
Affects  500,000  School  Children 


©The  Chicago  Daily  News  spelling  bees 
—  representing  the  second  largest  sin¬ 
gle  group  of  school  children  to  send 
champions  to  the  national  spelldown  at 
Washington,  D.  C.  next  May  —  are  now  entering 
final  sessions.  A  total  of  500,000  grade  school 
pupils  in  the  Chicago  public  schools.  Cook  County 
schools  (outside  Chicago)  and  the  Catholic  and 
Lutheran  schools  are  directly  or  indirectly  com¬ 
peting  in  this  farflung  school  activity. 


One  champion  will  be  selected  from  the  Chicago 
public  schools;  another  from  the  Cook  County 
schools,  the  Catholic  and  Lutheran  schools. 


Cooperating  with  the  Chicago  Daily  News  in  spon¬ 
soring  the  bees  are  Edward  B.  Simon,  county  super¬ 
intendent  of  schools;  Dr.  Herold  C.  Hunt,  super¬ 
intendent  of  Chicago  schools;  Dr.  Don  C.  Rogers, 
assistant  superintendent  in  charge  of  elementary 
schools  for  Chicago  public  schools;  Msgr.  D.  F. 
Cunningham,  superintendent  of  Catholic  schools, 
and  the  Rev.  A.  G.  Merkens,  Lutheran  schools. 


Thus  still  another  program,  well  calculated  to 
channel  the  interests  and  energies  of  youth  into 
wholesome  industry,  is  being  carried  through  and 
sponsored  for  the  good  of  the  community  by  the 
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TMK  >h<>rte!<t  route  iietween  tellin»  an<l  selling  is  through  the  liv¬ 
ing  room,  tiere  family  <ireams  are  hateheil.  plans  formiilate<l 
aiul  lui>  ill"  ileeisioiis  rr>stalli7.e)l.  Here  sales  influence  is  stron"est. 

In  New  ^  ork  one  liome-"oiii"  newspaper  is  the  favorite  for 
li\ iii"-room  reailiii".  The  Joiirnal-Niiierican.  with  a  circulation 
that  lops  the  next  two  evenin"  papers  comhineii.  is  welcomed 
into  7(M).(MH>  homes  every  evenin". 

hen  \oii  consiiler  that  the  Journal-  American  reaches  the  whole 
famil\  .  .  .  sell-  the  whole  family  .  .  .  xou  can  fully  appreciate 
it>  influence  in  the  home. 

r.oiisider.  loo.  its  thorou"h  market  coverage  ...  42  out  of  every 
l(K)  families  who  read  a  metropolitan  evenin"  newspaper  read 
the  Journal-  American. 

To"elhcr.  this  home-influence,  this  market-wide  influence  rep¬ 
resents  \our  "realest  selliii"  force  aiiioii"  evenin"  newspa|ier 
readers  in  the  world's  top  community  of  homes. 


. . .  in  the  Journal  -  American . . .  favorite  evening 
newspaper  of  New  York’s  home -going  millions 


s  one 


or  SNOW  SPORTS 


•  Greyhound  reaches  just  about  every  Winter  resort  center 
worth  visiting,  by  direct  routes  through  some  of  the  world’s 
finest  scenery. 

These  areas  include  the  whole  State  of  Florida,  and  a  wide 
sunshine  belt  stretching  along  the  Gulf  Coast,  through  the 
bright  Southwestern  country,  into  golden  California  and  all 
the  Pacific  Coast. 

They  also  include  the  best  snow  resorts  and  ski  slopes  of  New 
England,  Eastern  and  Great  Lakes  states,  and  the  vast  Northwest. 

It  doesn’t  cost  much,  going  Greyhound  .  .  .  less  than  any 
other  kind  of  transportation.  Get  aboard  a  well-warmed, 
well-ventilated  Greyhound  coach  .  .  .  and  see  for  yourself. 


IT'S  SCENIC 


IT'S  RESTFUL 
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The  Federal 
Budget 


The  feature  article  in  the  Winter  issue  of  The  Index  deals  with  the  preparation  of  the  Federal 


Budget;  the  major  classes  of  expenditures  and  sources  of  revenues;  and  the  chief  considerations 


Commercial  Banking 
and  Loans 

Foreign  Banking 

Eixecutor  and  Trustee 
Services 

Investment  Review 
Accounts 

Custody  Accounts 

Corporate  Trusteeships 
and  Agencies 


involved  in  any  tax  reduction  pri>grani. 

In  this  issue  also  appears  a  study  of  “The  Textile  Industry,” 
one  of  the  most  important  industries  in  the 
United  States  in  which  production  expanded 
greatly  during  the  war  and  is  continuing 
at  peak  levels. 

A  copy  of  The  Index  is  yours  for  the  asking. 


The 

New  York  Trust 


Company 


loo  Broadw’ay 

Madison  Avenue  and  40th  Street 
Ten  Rockefeller  Plaza 

Member  oj  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
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.  ♦  ♦  o/  the  418,058  total  Detroit  Times  daily  circulation 
♦  •  .  372,786  .  ♦  .  (89.2%)  ...  is  concentrated 
in  the  vital  Detroit  Retail  Trading  Area. 


.  .  .  of  the  372,786  families  in  the 


Detroit  Retail  Trading  Area  who  read 
The  Detroit  Times  every  day  . . .  275,559 
.  .  .  (73.9%)  .  .  .  have  The  Detroit  Times 
delivered  to  their  homes  daily  by 
regular  Detroit  Times  carrier  boys. 

The  MTMIT  TIMES 

A  GOOD  NEWSPAPER.  .  .FASHIONED  FOR  THE  FAMILY 

represented  nationally  by  the  hearst  advertising  service 
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ARE  YOU  PROUD 


OF  YOUR  COOKING? 


When  the  pie  wot  opened,  the  birds  began  to  ting  .  .  . 

What  better  cue  to  remind  you  that  the  1947  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  Promotion  Contest  is  calling. 
We're  downright  anxious  to  see  any  promotion  of  yours  that  sings — work  you've  done  this  year  that 
you're  particularly  proud  of. 

Lost  year,  you'll  remember,  we  simplified  the  rules,  added  new  classifications.  There  are  seven  differ¬ 
ent  opportunities  here  for  you  to  win  your  citation,  to  say  nothing  of  merit  certificates  and  honorable 
mentions. 

So  come  on — read  the  rules  and  get  busy.  All  entries  must  be  post-marked  net  later  than  Jan.  31.  1948. 

- CLASSIFICATIONS.  AWARDS,  AND  RULES - 


(1)  AN  KAI*  CITATIO.N  for  .  .  . 

the  moot  outHtdiidinx  promutioo  pro- 
rrani  durinir  1847.  denlxned  to  sell  na¬ 
tional  newspaiH-r  advprusiiix.  and  lim- 
it'-d  to  the  followiiiK  activities. 

( a )  Tlie  best  senes  ot  three  or  more 
ailvertisements.  desimed  to  sell  national 
newspaper  adverlisinir,  and  run  in  one  or 
more  trade  papers,  other  newspapers,  or 
own  iiewspapi-r — to  be  mounted  and  pre- 
senteil  in  portfolio  form. 

(bl  The  best  dtrect-mail  campalim  of 
three  or  more  pieces,  desianeil  to  sell  na¬ 
tional  newspaper  advertisinr — to  be  pre¬ 
sented  in  portfolio  form. 

(cl  The  best  printed  sales  presentation, 
desimed  to  sell  national  newspaper  adver- 
tisiiiK  (as  many  entries  as  desii^l. 

For  Citation  Award,  Hfwspapor  must 
liaiv  entries  in  all  three  classes.  However, 
there  will  be  a  certificate  of  merit  award 
for  the  best  entry  in  the  respective  classi¬ 
fications. 

(3)  AN  K&r  t’.ITATION  for 

the  .best  printed  or  hand-lettered  pre- 
s-ntatipn  durinr  1847,  desimed  to  sell 
local  advertisinr  to  a  special  claspification 
or  individual  account  (as  many  entries 
as  desired — state  reason  (or  presentation 
of  each  entry,  with  result  performance)-. 
(31  AN  K*P  CIT.ATION  for  .  .  . 

tlie  best  promotion  prorram  dnrina 
18-17^  desimed  to  sell  classified  advertisinr 
and  limited  to  the  followinr  activities — 
(a)  The  best  series  of  thn-e  or  more 
advertisi'ments.  desimed  to  sell  classified 
advertisinr.  and  run  in  own  newspaiier  or 
other  local  molia — to  lie  mounted  and 
presented  In  portfolio  form. 


(bl  The  best  direct-mail  campairn  of 
three  or  more  pieces,  desirned  to  sell 
clussifted  advertisinr — to  be  presented  in 
portfolio  form. 

(cl  The  best  printed  sales  presentation, 
desimed  to  sell  classified  advertisinr  to  a 
spi-cial  classification  of  aciHiunls  or  an 
individual  account  (as  many  entries  as 
desired — state  reason  (or  presentation  of 
each  entry,  with  result  performance). 

For  Citation  Award,  newspaper  must 
have  entries  in  all  three  classes.  However, 
there  will  be  a  certificate  of  merit  award 
for  the  best  entry  in  the  respective  classi¬ 
fications. 

(4)  AN  K*r  CITATION  for  .  .  . 

the  best  circulation  promotion  durinr 
1847.  embracinr  any  form  of  printed  pro¬ 
motion  plus  carrier  bo.v  and/or  dealer 
activities,  special  events,  etc.  (this  to  be 
presented  in  album  form,  with  examples 
of  the  printed  promotion,  and  word  or 
wonl  and  picture  description  of  other 
activities,  statinir  objectives  and  results). 
(6)  AN  r*P  CITATION  for  .  .  . 

(he  beat  public  relation  or  community 
service  promotion  diirinr  1847  (these  to 
be  presented  in  word  or  word  and  pic¬ 
ture  description  in  scrap-book  form,  with 
purpose  and  result  performance). 

((!)  AN  r.*P  CITATION  for  .  .  , 

(he  best  market  data  book  for  1847. 
eivine  overill  picture  of  market  poten¬ 
tials  and  newspaper  eoverave  of  tbp  mar¬ 
ket  (if  a  part  of  same) — (he  winner  not 


to  be  elikible  for  entry  in  this  classifica¬ 
tion  (or  (he  followiiix  three  years. 

(7)  AN  K*P  CIT.VTION  for  .  .  . 

the  most  valuable  product  classification 
market  survey  or  data  record  lor  1947. 
such  as.  pantry,  liguor,  druir,  cosmetic, 
appliance,  etc.  (as  many  entries  as  de¬ 
sired) — the  winner  not  to  be  elixible  for 
entry  in  (he  same  classification  lor  the 
(ollowinit  three  years. 


CENERAi.  CONTEST  RULES 


Contest  is  open  to  all  daily  newspapers 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada:  closinir 
dale  for  entries  post  mark.  Jan.  31.  1848. 

Each  contestant  shall  paste  securely  on 
the  front  of  each  entry,  or  xroup  entries, 
portfolio  or  album,  a  label  bearinir  the 
name  of  the  newspaiier  and  classification 
(or  which  entry  is  submitted. 

Jiidtrlnir  will  be  done  by  a  selected 
(rroup  of  adveriiser,  asrency.  and  public 
relations  executives,  and  the  decision  of 
the  judires  will  be  final. 

In  the  event  there  are  not  sulflclent  en¬ 
tries  in  any  classification,  the  ludirea  of 
the  contest  reserve  the  privilege  of  elect- 
Imr  to  make  no  awards. 

They  also  reserve  the  privilege  of  nam- 
Inr  honorable  mentions.  In  which  case 
special  merit  eerlifleates  will  be  Issuer!. 

No  entries  will  be  returned  unless  re- 
iiuested. 
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Dress  Up  Town . . . 


You  buy  ilic  bc>i  lut  you  can,  wlieu 
the  next  new  one  may  be  more  than  a  jear 
awav...  And  elippereapiains  reasoned  tliat 
i»()od  slioes  took  no  more  spaee  than  elieap 
ones,  when  tliem  tellers  in  Californy  c’n 
afford  it,  anyway! . . .  Distance  and  t'old, 
the  twin  t'aetors  that  inihienced  ever)  early 
phase  of  San  hranciseo’s  character 
explain  the  town’s  addiction  to  tine 
feathers  from  ibi'  first. 

A  list  of  basic  measurements 
and  a  poke  of  dust,  deposited  w  ith 
a  ship’s  captain,  bri'iiiihi  back  trom 
Boston  .1  pietitletnan’s  wardrobe 
tiext  \ear.  Hetore  lotfjz;  r.astern  t.tilors 
sent  represetit.tti\ es  each  season  to  the 
gold  camps  as  Brooks  Brothers  send 
emissaries  to  h.isterti  colleges.  Iti  a  tew 
seasons,  the  order-t.tking  t.tilors  set  itp 
shop  for  thetnselves  . . .  English  yoitnger 
sons  .md  retnittatice  tiicti  put  iti  a  good 
word  for  hotne  creditors  atid  Lotidon 
trade  tiatnes  became  old-school-tie  atnong 
the  better  dressed  bloods. 

\\  ives  atiddaughterSjW  heti  they  came, 
also  liked  tiice  thitigs  no  less  than  the 
adventitroits  dressmakers  and  milliners  in 
little  stores  otf  .Stttter  Street.  It  was  a  time 
when  ample  tigures  and  ample  means  were 
not  hid  ittuler  the  Biblical  bushel,  atid 
showing  off  was  almost  considered  a  social 
responsibility.  Specialty  shops  tlourished 
long  before  they  were  knowai  as  sitclt. 
Successive  bonan/.as  ensured  that  the 
carriage  trade  carried  on. 

Sa.n  I- r.\.\( :ts(;o’s  specialty  shops, 
serve  both  men  and  women,  in  both 


htxury  atid  popular  lines,  are  more 
tutnierous  ihati  in  other  cities  ot  larger  si/e 
...sell  a  large  proportion  of  the  public,  iti 
dollar  voltime  oittrank  department  stores 
in  toto.  Many  are  fashioti  origin.ttors, 
nianitfactttrelitiesforti.ttioti.il  distribution. 
The  branch  store  began  here  earlier  than 
in  the  East,  had  turned  some  high  stv  le 
shops  into  chains.  I'rade  is  more  rli.in 
loctil ...  comes  from  both  Northern 
California  and  states  to  the  East, 
rite  success  of  the  speci.ilty 
shops  makes  their  merchandising 
signific.mt.  EsjX'ci.illy  significatit  to 
the  national  advertiser  is  the  number 
ot  tine  s|ieciah\  shops  ri'presented  in  the 
columns  and  the  linage  of  The  (ihronicle. 
rite  majorit)  of  the  most  successful  retail 
advertisers  depend  on  The  Chronicle  \ear 
after  \ear  for  the  m.ijoritv  of  their  sales 
and  customers.  And  the  number  using  it 
exclusivel)  is  impressive ...  indicati\  e  of 
the  volume  and  variet)  of  the  hiiving 
power  to  which  this  medium  has  access, 
and  gi\es  access  . . . 

As  new  spapers  go.  The  Chronicle  is 
something  of  a  specialty  shop  itself.  It 
has  never  stocked  much  sensationalism 
or  cheap  appeal,  keeps  ;t  qualit)  standard 
in  all  its  columns.  It  carries  probably 
the  most  comprehensive  assortment  of 
general  news  of  any  paper  W  est  of  \ew 
York,  is  indispensable  to  residents  who 
require  information,  maintain  a  well 
dressed  niitid  .  . .  yet  by  conservative 
compression,  offers  the  largest  larder  of 
local  news  of  am  local  paper.  Its  line  of 


features  and  entertainment  is  limited  but 
highiv  selective,  its  business  news  is 
dependable;  its  appeal  is  not  stag  but 
co-ed,  assorted  as  to  age,  neither  snob 
nor  highbrow.  It  requires  an  intelligent 
interest  on  the  part  of  the  reader  . . .  and 
not  strangelv,  reaches  intelligent  and 
interested  readers  who  make  up  their 
minds,  make  public  opinion,  make 
merchandise  move — in  corner  store  or 
catalog,  and  in  drug  stores  as  well  as 
the  department  stores. 

And  it  has  enotigh  circulation  to  be 
effective  in  small  outlets  or  .Market  .Street 
stores ...  reaches  one  of  three  cit\  families, 
one  of  four  in  adjacent  counties  which 
contribute;SO  much  to  the  marki  t’s  total! 

^Fry  specialty  shopping  \ ourself — 
bv  getting  better  aetjuainted  with  this 
medium  and  its  market. .  .  An\  Chronicle 
representatiie  will  cheerfully  take  your 
order,  show  stock  on  hand  . . . 


San  Francisco 


Chronicle 


Sawyer,  Ferguson,  W'alker  Co.,  National  Representatives, 
New  Y  ork,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Atlanta,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles 
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«.  .  ,TO  GIVE  THE  NEWS  IMPARTIALLY, 


WITHOUT  FEAR  OR  FAVOR 


REGARDLESS  OF  ANY  PARTY, 


SECT  OR  INTEREST  INVOLVED, 


SIjie  Jlemr 


'ALL  THE  NEWS  THATS  FIT  TO  PRINT” 
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Randolph  Leaves  Policy  to  Courts 


CHICAGO — Woodruff  Randolph 
president  of  International 
Typographical  Union,  told  a 
House  Labor  Subcommittee  here 
that  the  union's  “defetnse  and 
recourse”  against  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley  Law  is  “to  apply  the  policy 
of  not  working.” 

But,  he  insisted,  the  strike 
which  began  Nov.  24  against  the 
Chicago  Daily  News,  Herald- 
American,  Journal  of  Com¬ 
merce,  Sun,  Times  and  Trib¬ 


une  is  for  “wage  increases 
only.” 

The  subcommittee,  headed  by 
Repr.  Thomas  L.  Owens  (R. — 
Ill. )  will  resume  its  investiga¬ 
tion  at  10  A.M.  Monday,  Dec. 
29. 

Meanwhile,  Mayor  Martin  H. 
Kennelly  arranged  to  meet 
again  Friday  with  negotiators 
of  the  Chicago  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Association,  striking 
Local  No.  16  and  Randolph.  Af¬ 


ter  his  third  conference  Tues¬ 
day  night,  Kennelly  said:  “I 
sensed  a  little  progress  as  I  did 
at  the  preceeding  meeting.  Noth¬ 
ing  definite  has  been  agreed 
upon.” 

Randolph’s  statement  about 
the  union’s  policy  followed  his 
denunciation  of  sections  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  which,  he  said, 
enables  publishers  to  “chop  up” 
the  work  in  composing  rooms 
and  transfer  it  from  jurisdiction 


of  the  ITU.  He  cited  changes 
made  in  proof  rooms  and  the 
new  teletypesetter. 

“This  is  an  illustration  of  how 
the  law  helps  an  employer  in 
tearing  a  union  apart,”  Ran¬ 
dolph  said.  “Our  defense  and 
our  only  recourse  is  to  apply  the 
policy  of  not  working.  We  in¬ 
tend  to  follow  that  plan  and  if 
it  is  against  the  law  we  will 
abide  by  it  only  until  a  U.S. 

(Continued  on  page  58) 


ITU  Chief’s  Messages 
Figure  in  Stiles  Case 

By  Jerry  Walker 


MESSAGES  from  Woodruff  Ran¬ 
dolph,  president  of  Interna¬ 
tional  Typographical  Union, 
were  introduced  in  evidence  this 
week  to  support  the  contention 
of  James  E.  Stiles,  publisher  of 
the  Rockville  Center  (N.  Y.) 
Nassau  Dailv  Review  Star,  that 
Local  No.  915  did  not  bargain  in 
good  faith  prior  to  striking  last 
Nov.  10. 

Continuing  the  hearing  of 
charges  filed  by  General  Coun¬ 
sel  Robert  N.  Denham  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board, 
Trial  Examiner  Peter  F.  Ward 
accepted  the  letters  and  tele¬ 
grams  as  documentary  evidence 
in  the  first  newsnaper  complaint 
against  the  ITU’s  no-contract 
policy. 

Obviously  viewing  the  ITU 
chiefs  correspondence  for  the 
nrst  time,  Allan  F.  Perl,  union 
attorney,  studied  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  exhibits  carefully, 
shrugged  his  shoulders,  and 


voiced,  “No  objection.”  This 
marked  a  new  turn  in  his  de¬ 
fense  procedure  since  he  had 
protested  vigorously  each  time 
Denham’s  representative,  Jerome 
R.  Macht,  had  offered  any  evi¬ 
dence  purporting  to  link  the 
ITU  or  its  officers  in  the  negotia¬ 
tions  with  Stiles. 

Postcards  Admitted 

Over  Perl’s  objection.  Ex¬ 
aminer  Ward  also  admitted  into 
evidence  several  ITU  Postcard 
Bulletins  which  were  extracted 
from  a  little  black  book  kept  by 
John  J.  Byrnes,  president  of 
Local  No.  915.  Stiles  identified 
them  as  having  been  used  in 
conversations  with  Byrnes  dur¬ 
ing  his  fruitless  attempts  to  ne¬ 
gotiate  a  signed  contract  be¬ 
tween  early  July  and  Nov.  10. 

In  the  second  week  of  the 
trial  in  New  York  City,  Perl 
still  hegeed  for  time  to  study 
(Continued  on  page  56) 
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At  Chicago,  (Left  to  right):  Repr.  Charles  I.  Kersten  (R.-Wis.):  Repr. 
Thomas  L.  Owens  (R.-Ill.).  chairman  of  sub  committee;  Repr.  Fred  E. 
Busbey  (R.-Ill.),  on  unofficiol  observer;  (Standing:  F.  Albert  Reiman, 
committee  aide);  E.  M.  Antrim,  Chicago  Tribune  business  manager 
and  president,  Chicogo  Newspaper  Publishers  Association;  John  J. 
Pilch,  president  of  Chicago  Local  16;  Woodruff  Randolph,  president 
of  Intemationol  Typographical  Union;  and  John  F.  O'Keefe,  CNPA. 


New  York  Publishers  Work  Out 


Union  Shop  Pact  With  Pressmen 


PUBLISHERS  Association  of 
New  York  City  and  business 
representatives  of  Local  No.  2, 
International  Printing  Press¬ 
men’s  and  Assistants’  Union, 
completed  negotiations  this 
week  on  a  new. contract  which 
provides  for  the  union  shop, 
’The  agreement  would  run  for 
two  years  with  an  interim  open¬ 
ing  date  set  for  Jan.  1,  1949  on 
wages  and  manning  of  presses. 
Wages  have  been  raised  on  day 
and  night  shifts  by  $2.60  per 
shift  or  $13  for  a  five-shift  week. 

Day  lunch  periods  have  been 
changed  from  30  minutes  to  45 
minutes,  giving  the  union  a  7V4 
hour  day.  Night  hours,  which 
are  now  34V^  per  week,  have 
been  reduced  to  33Vfe  hours  by 


shortening  one  of  the  eight-hour 
night  shifts. 

Vacation  periods  will  be  ex¬ 
tended  from  two  to  three  weeks. 

’The  International  Arbitration 
Agreement  (see  page  57)  has 
been  made  applicable. 

“The  contract  has  been  made 
to  comply  with  the  Taft-Hartley 
Law  in  every  respect,”  Joseph 
F.  Dwyer,  president  of  the  local 
union,  said.  Provision  for  the 
union  shop  was  included  after 
a  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  election  showed  em¬ 
ployes  favored  it 

P.  B.  Stephens,  business  man¬ 
ager  of  New  York  News,  headed 
the  publishers’  committee  in 
the  negotiations. 
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Dailies  Rally  to  Fight 
Chester,  Pa.  Ad  Tax 


Viuon.us  op 

posiKon  is  di'velopiim  rhroimii 
ou!  Pfiiiisylvania  to  the  plan 
pronuilj^atcd  in  the  ei'v  of  Cues 
ter  to  tax  the  advertisins;  rev¬ 
enue  of  newspapers,  the  Chester 
Times  being  faced  with  a  2'.  im¬ 
post  levied  by  the  city  council 
in  a  n’easure  slated  for  adoption 
by  mid  January. 

Ortieially  the  Pennsvivania 
Newspaper  Publishers  .^s.socia 
tion,  with  headquarters  in  Har- 
rishiPij.  is  expected  to  lead  the 
tieht  <'i)  behalf  of  all  newspaper's 
of  the  state,  it  being  the  thought 
that  other  communities  may  fol 
low  the  lead  of  the  Chester  leg 
islators  in  taking  advantage  of 
a  new  revenue  raising  bill 
enacted  at  the  last  session  of  the 
Penn<ylvania  legislature. 

PNP.^  has  a  legislative  com 
mittee  to  whom  the  tight  will 
probably  be  delegated.  John  H. 
Biddle.  Huntingdon  Dailu  News 
and  president  elect  of  PNPA  to 
take  ortice  Jan.  1,  has  holdings 
in  five  other  Penn.sylvania  news¬ 
papers.  PNP.'^'s  retiring  presi¬ 
dent  is  William  L.  McLean.  Jr 
yieepresident,  Philadelphia  Bui 
let  in  Co. 

The  law  now  being  enacted 
at  Chester  would  require  news¬ 
papers  of  that  city  to  make  a 
financial  return  every  30  davs. 
enclo.sing  check  for  2';  of  their 
^yertising  receipts.  Alfred  G. 
Hill,  publisher,  estimates  it 
would  cost  him  SI. 500  monthly 
to  conform  with  the  bill.  His  is 
^e  ciily  daily  newspaper  in 
Chester,  and  there  are  no  radio 
stations  in  that  city,  although 
the  bill  includes  radio  with 
newspaper  advertising. 

In  a  statement  declaring  he 
would  fight  the  measure.  Hill 
“paid  his  respects'  to  the 
McClure  dominated  GOP  polit¬ 
ical  machine  which  controls 
Chester  council.  Mr.  Hill  said: 

“The  Pennsylvania  Legisla¬ 
ture  has  passed  a  law  giving 
great  powers  to  local  taxing 
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I'll  t-;  in  .IS-'  '^:ng  special  taxe-;. 
( )■  viicish-  we  h.ive  legal  coun¬ 
sel  ’\h:ch  will  determine 
whether  this  tax  on  the  Chester 
Time-;  can  be  upheld. 

‘  r  is  I'o:  my  business  to  im 
piign  motives  Chester,  with 
what  T  cons'der  a  slipshod  ad- 
niiirstra*'on.  eertainlv  needs  the 
monev  th.nt  would  be  realized, 
which  at  2'~.  of  our  advertising 
receirls  would  total  SI. .500  a 
month. 

".Aup.arentlv  this  is  the  first 
attempt  for  such  a  tax  to  he 
assessed  in  Pennsvivania.  The 
Cbester  T'n'cs  has  felt  free  *0 
call  attention  to  the  shorfcom 
ings  of  the  political  machine 
which  has  co'i'rolled  the  city 
for  some  40  years. 

"Befo'-e  the  lecent  Septembe'' 
primriry.  the  same  council  which 
is  prenosipff  the  tax.  threatened 
the  Chester  Times  with  a  libel 
suit  if  certain  statements  were 
not  retiac'ed.  The  suit  was 
never  filed  and  the  retraction 
never  made. 

Wages,  Profits  Endangered 

“The  Chester  Times  will  go 
right  on  operating  with  its 
present  policy  irrespective  of 
the  outcome.  As  with  all  other 
taxes,  it  probablv  will  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  pass  on  the  cost  to  the 
consumers  as  long  as  present 
conditions  prevail. 

“The  long  range  effect,  how¬ 
ever,  endangers  the  maintenance 
of  wage  scale  as  well  as  legiti¬ 
mate  profits.  More  serious  than 
that  is  the  danger  that  political 
subdivisions  will  use  the  taxing 
power  to  threaten  publications 
which  do  not  agree  with  the 
taxing  authorities. 

“Possibly  the  foregoing  rep¬ 
resents  a  prejudiced  viewpoint. 
Taxes  are  never  popular  with 
those  who  are  paving  them.  It 
is  unfortunate,  however,  that 
this  tax.  presumedly  affecting 
newspapers  and  radio  stations, 
actually  has  its  application  only 
upon  the  Chester  Times." 

Publishers  throughout  the 
state  have  turned  their  atten 
tion  to  the  Tampa  (Fla.l  Times 
case  which  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  declined  to 
review  because  no  federal  ques¬ 
tion  was  ra'sed  on  appeal.  The 
City  of  Tampa  has  been  collect¬ 
ing  a  tax  from  the  Times  on  its 
gross  business. 

■ 

Missouri  Daily's  Drive 
Brings  Penal  Reforms 

An  18  year  campaign  of  the 
Cape  Girardeau  (Mo.)  South¬ 
east  Missourian  has  finally  paid 
off  in  the  reform  of  Missouri’s 
juvenile  penal  institutions. 

As  the  result  of  the  efforts  of 
the  newspaper  and  the  personal 
crusade  of  Fred  Naeter.  co¬ 
publisher.  the  1943  44  State  Con¬ 
stitutional  Convention  adopted 
a  provision  changing  the  train¬ 
ing  schools  for  boys  and  girls 
from  penal  to  educational.  Later 
the  Legislature  allocated  $1,000,- 
000  to  help  rebuild  a  particular¬ 
ly  objectionable  boys'  school. 


E  <S  P  CAT.ENDAP 

J.in.  K-IO  Kai).-;as  S’afe 
I’ll  --  .-\.'.-;n  .  annual  meeting. 
Tiipeka. 

Jan.  12-lfi  National  Retail 
D- \  Good-  .\'sn  .  37th  animal 
ciinvontion.  HnU'l  Penn-yl- 
vania.  New  'S’ork. 

Jan.  LI  California  News¬ 
paper  Publi.'hers  .-X.^.m..  an 
nua'  memoer'-hip  meeting  of 
California  and  Nevada  .-\.';.'-o- 
cinled  Press  members,  Cor'i- 
nado. 

Jan.  I8-20— Great  Lakes 
^)e^hanical  conference.  Pant- 
lind  Hotel.  Grand  Kap.ds. 
Midi. 

Jan.  18-20  —  Northcaste.-n 
Classified  .■\dvertising  Man 
agers  meeting.  Hotel  Statler. 
Buffalo. 

Jan.  I  0-20 —New  York  Pub 
lishers  .*\ssn  .  annual  conven 
tion.  DeWitt  Clinton  Hotel. 
.•\lbany. 


ANPA  Won't  Testify 
On  Radio  Editorials 

W.ASHiNCTON — .American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association 
does  not  intend  to  take  an  active 
part  in  hearings  arranged  by 
the  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  to  begin  March  1. 
on  the  question  whether  radio 
stations  should  be  permitted  to 
editorialize  news  programs  or 
declare  an  “editorial  policy." 

Cranston  \Vi  liams.  writing  to 
FCC  on  behalf  ot  .ANP.A,  ex¬ 
pressed  the  attitude  that  the 
subject  is  one  for  the  commis¬ 
sion  to  determine  on  the  ba.=is 
of  testimony  which  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  by  broadcasters. 


Phila.  Bulletin 
Radio  Inlerests 
In  WCAU.  Inc 

P1111..ADK1  '-ui.x— Just  on  the  eve 
of  the  Christmas  holiday,  the 
Ph  iladciphia  Bulletin  took  over 
active  operation  of  WCAU. 
which  it  acquired  by  purchase 
from  the  Philadelphia  Record 
The  transier  was  recently  au¬ 
thorized  by  the  Federal  Com 
munications  Commission. 

Robert  McL.ean.  president  of 
the  Bulletin,  announced  a 
change  in  the  name  of  the  cor¬ 
poration  to  WC.AU,  Inc.  Its  hold¬ 
ings  include  WC.AU.  a  50.000- 
watt  station:  WC.AU  FM,  a 
5.000  watt  frequency  modulation 
station;  WCAU-TV,  a  television 
station  now  under  construction, 
and  WCAU  FM,  the  Bulletin 
facsimile  station. 

As  chairman  of  WC.AU,  Inc., 
McLean  announced  that  other 
officers  include:  Richard  W. 
Slocum,  secretary  and  general 
manager  of  the  Bu.letin,  to  be 
vicechairman  and  secretary: 
Leon  Levy,  present  genera! 
manager  of  WCAU.  who  has 
been  named  president:  Joseph 
L.  Tinney.  WCAU  assistant  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  to  be  vicepresi¬ 
dent:  G.  Bennett  Larson,  vice 
president:  Isaac  D,  Levy,  vice 
pre.sident.  and  William  L.  .Mc¬ 
Lean.  Jr.,  treasurer.  Directors 
are  Robert  McLean.  William  L. 
Mclican.  Jr..  Richard  W.  Slocum, 
Dr,  Leon  Levy.  I.  D.  Levy  and 
John  S.  William.s. 

Leon  Levy  wi.l  continue  to 
head  the  station  staff.  G.  Ben¬ 
nett  Larson  is  video  director. 


Press  Casualties  in  Palestine 
Higher  Than  Combatants^  Toll 

By  Robert  C.  Miller  United  Press  Correspondent 


JERUS.ALEM — So  far  the  press 
has  sufiered  proportionately 
higher  casualties  in  the  Pales¬ 
tine  fighting  than  the  Arabs. 
Jews,  or  British. 

A  Reiifei's  stringer,  Asher 
I.azar.  is  still  hospitalized  from 
abdominal  stab  wounds. 

Carter  Davidson  of  Associated 
Press  was  nicked  in  the  foot 
and  his  Arab  driver  wounded  in 
the  leg  when  they  tried  to  get 
through  Ramleh. 

Eliav  Simon  of  United  Press, 
running  the  same  gauntlet  to 
get  from  Jerusalem  to  Tel  Aviv, 
escaped  a  rifle  slug  that  smashed 
through  the  windshield  right 
over  the  driving  wheel.  Simon 
reported  the  villagers  lined  up 
solid  on  both  sides  of  the  road, 
ready  to  lambast  any  car  trying 
to  get  through.  At  the  end  of 
his  run.  he  counted  16  rocks, 
ranging  from  pebbles  to  young 
boulders,  inside  his  car. 

We've  got  our  own  little  no 
man's  land  right  outside  the 
Public  Information  Office  at 
night.  There  is  a  boulder  strewn 
section  just  down  the  road  which 
is  a  favorite  place  for  Arab 
snipers  to  infiltrate  at  night  and 
take  pot  shots  at  cars  streaking 
across  the  exposed  valley. 

The  Neio  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une's  Fitzhugh  Turner  and  Ga 
briel  Zifroni.  of  Haboka,  dodged 
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a  few  the  other  night. 

(Arab  snipers  raked  highways 
leading  into  Jerusalem  from  the 
north  Dec.  23.  wounding  a 
Swedish  newspaperman  and 
missing  AP's  James  M.  Long  by 
a  narrow  margin.  Long  and 
fellow  pas.sengers  lay  in  ditches 
for  half  an  hour  to  escape  the 
hail  of  bullets.  AP  reported. 

(  Hagg.  the  Swedish  newsman, 
bled  bacily  after  he  was  hit  and 
a  woman  passenger  and  Long 
tried  to  stop  the  flow  of  blood 
until  he  was  taken  into  an  ar¬ 
mored  car.) 

In  the  lace  of  all  the  open  ra¬ 
cial  warfare,  the  odd  fact  is  that 
here  in  the  press  room  Jews  and 
Arabs  work  together  in  perfect 
harmony.  The  usual  midnight 
poker  games  continue  with  Jews, 
Arabs.  British  and  Americans 
cracking  each  other  with  raises 
and  raise  you-backs.  and  with 
politics  mixed  into  the  conver- 
sation.s  between  hands. 

Telephones  were  an  early 
casualty,  as  the  exchange  for 
the  Coast  is  located  in  Arab 
Jaffa  and  manv  of  the  operators 
are  Jewish  girls.  They  were 
unable  to  get  to  work,  brigands 
were  busy  cutting  wires,  and  all 
in  all  it  took  anywhere  from 
three  to  six  hours  to  get  an 
urgent  call  through  between  Tel 
Aviv  and  Jerusalem. 

!  L !  S  H  E  R  for  December  27,  1947 
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Chicago  Retailers  Try 
Typewritten  Ad  Copy 


C  H I C  A  G  O — Experimentation 
with  typewritten  display  ads 
has  already  begun  among  local 
department  stores  and  smaller 
retail  establishments,  prepara¬ 
tory  to  an  anticipated  strike  of 
nearly  3.600  members  of  ITU 
Local  16  employed  in  the  com¬ 
mercial  plants,  where  Local  16 
contracts  will  expire  Dec.  31. 

To  date,  most  retail  ads,  par¬ 
ticularly  department  store  copy, 
has  been  prepared  in  commer¬ 
cial  shops  here  and  elsewhere. 
Newspapers  have  been  fur¬ 
nished  with  plates  or  engravers’ 
proofs  to  use  in  publishing  ad¬ 
vertising  under  the  photo-en- 
graving  process. 

Buy  Own  Equipment 
Department  stores  are  buying 
their  own  Vari-tyoers  and  IBM 
machines,  or  ordering  supple¬ 
mentary  equipment  for  regular 
typewriters  to  be  prepared  to 
turn  out  their  own  ads  if  the 
strike  spreads  to  the  commer¬ 
cial  plants. 

Retail  ad  managers  and  their 
art  department  chiefs  were 
among  the  most  interested  visi¬ 
tors  who  attended  the  Advertis¬ 
ing  Production  Idea  Exchange, 
sponsored  by  Chicago  newspa¬ 
pers.  at  the  Palmer  House  last 
week.  They  were  eager  to  learn 
;  the  new  method,  along  with 
newspaper  executives  from  out 
^  of- town. 

I  Three  typing  methods  were 
on  display — Varitype.  IBM  ma¬ 
chines.  and  a  regular  typewriter 
equipped  with  an  Edison  justi- 
fier  and  a  ric  and  reel  attach- 
I  ment.  The  la’ter.  made  by  Plan- 
:  ographers  Rig  and  Reel  Co.. 

■  Forest  Park.  Ill.,  provides  for 
use  of  carbon  ribbon  which 
makes  .sharner  impression  than 
does  the  ordinar.v  fabric  ribbon. 

A  fourth  display  was  that  of 
the  Line  O  Scribe,  a  self  inking 
unit  that  handles  type  without 
any  conventional  lockup.  This 
proof  press  unit,  made  by  Mor¬ 
gan  Co..  Chicago,  was  designed 
primarily  as  a  sign  machine  for 
retail  establishments.  Its  con¬ 
trolled  layout  and  correct  spac¬ 
ing  make  for  clear  printing 
from  a  wide  variety  of  type 
faces. 

Mandela  Use  Varitype 
Mandel  Brothers  was  among 
the  first  of  the  State  Street  de- 
I  partment  stores  to  use  Varitype 
for  body  type  in  full-page  dis- 
^  play  copy  since  the  newspaper 
I  printers'  strike  began  a  month 
ago.  Mandel's  combined  regular 
4  typefaces  for  headings  with 
Varitype  body  type,  setting  such 
copy  in  Bodoni  Book,  8  and  10 
point,  with  matching  italics  of 
the  same  size. 

Retailers  are  preparing  to  use 
hand  lettering  and  foto-type 
for  headlines  and  will  paste  up 
their  layouts,  providing  illus¬ 
trations  in  engraving  or  proof 
form. 

Food  chains,  which  are  faced 
I  with  last  minute  price  changes, 
t  are  using  the  hand  lettering 
:  method  extensively.  Some  are 
combining  regular  type,  set  out¬ 


side  the  newspaper  offices,  with 
hand  lettered  copy  on  items  re¬ 
quiring  day  to-day  changes  in 
prices. 

Classified  Handlina 
CHICAGO  —  Classified  advertis¬ 
ing  requires  snecial  handling 
under  the  photo  engraving  proc¬ 
ess  being  used  by  Chicago 
dailies  during  the  printers’ 
strike.  The  work  of  preparing 
want  ads  for  nublication  is  done 
separately  from  that  of  typing 
news  matter. 

Each  classified  department  has 
set  up  its  own  typing  organiza¬ 
tion.  Ads  are  typed  on  strips  of 
paper  on  a  column-width  meas¬ 
ure  which  calls  for  one-third  re 
durtion.  This  procedure  is  being 
followed  by  both  the  standard 
size  and  tabloid  newspaper. 
The  one  third  reduction  was 
adopted  to  permit  a  normal 
number  of  ads  to  the  page. 

All  of  the  dailies  are  using 
tvnewritfen  ads  for  their  regu¬ 
lar  classified  sections.  The  Daili/ 
Afpu's  is  having  death  notices 
set  bv  Varitvpe.  Tribune  and 
Herald  American  death  notices 
are  prepared  on  IBM  machines. 
The  Sun  and  Timex  have  death 
notices  set  by  editorial  depart¬ 
ment  typists  who  justify  the 
lines. 

Master  Dummies 

Master  dummy  pages  are  used 
for  pasting  the  ads  on  the  page, 
starting  with  the  last  classifi¬ 
cation  and  working  forward. 
na"e  bv  page,  until  each  classi¬ 
fication  has  been  filled  in.  When 
the  dummy  pages  are  completed 
they  are  photo  engraved  down 
one  third. 

In  figuring  the  rate,  the  News 
and  Herald  American  use  the 
line  count  for  solid  ads.  but 
where  white  space  is  emplo.ved. 
ads  are  measured  from  cut-off 
rule  to  cut  off  rule. 

Similarly,  the  Tribune  and 
Sun  Times  charge  by  the  type¬ 
written  line  up  to  10  lines  and 
measure  everything  over  10 
lines  by  the  agate  rule,  charg¬ 
ing  the  regular  line  rate. 

The  News,  a  six-day  paper, 
accepts  classified  ads  on  a 
‘‘three  and  three”  basis,  either 
Monday.  Wednesday  and  Friday, 
or  Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Sat¬ 
urday.  The  seven-day  Tribune 
and  Herald-American  use  the 
three  and  four  time  basis,  or 
seven-time  insertion.  Ads  may 
be  started  on  Saturday  or  Tues¬ 
day  in  the  Tribune,  and  on  Sun- 
dav  or  Wednesday  in  the  Her¬ 
ald  American. 

The  Sun-Times,  selling  classi¬ 
fied  irf  combination  as  tabloids, 
have  been  taking  such  adver¬ 
tising  on  a  seven-time  basis,  per¬ 
mitting  one  change  of  copy  on 
the  fifth  day,  providing  there  is 
no  change  in  space  occupied,  or 
classification.  Help  wanted  ads 
are  carried  six  days  a  week, 
Monday  through  Saturday,  with 
the  same  provision  for  one  copy 
change.  However,  during  the 
two  week  holiday  period,  the 
Sun-Times  plan  to  take  classi¬ 
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Pari  of  a  full-page  Mandel  Brothers  ad,  showing  the  use  of  Varitype 
Bodoni  for  body  type,  with  headlines  set  in  regular  typefaces.  The 
Varitype  faces  were  set  to  size,  using  8  and  10  point,  with  no 
reduction  necessary. 


fied  ads  on  a  three-  and  four¬ 
time  basis. 

All  of  the  dailies  have  ad 
justed  classified  advertising 
deadlines  to  allow  time  for 
nhoto  engraving  production.  The 
Sun-Times  deadline  for  Sunday 
advertising  is  noon  Friday.  The 
same  deadline  applies  for  help 
wanted  ads,  which  begin  on 
Monday. 

The  closing  time  for  classified 
ads  to  start  in  the  Saturday  edi¬ 
tions  of  the  Tribune  is  5  p.  m. 
the  preceding  Wednesday. 

The  Herald  American  deadline 
for  Sunday  ads  is  2  p.  m. 
Thursday.  At  the  News  the 
latest  deadline  for  Monday  is 
6  p.  m.  the  preceding  Friday. 

■The  number  of  typists  varies 
with  the  production  load.  The 
Tribune  reported  an  average  of 
25  working  on  classified. 

Regular  type  face  classified  ads 
which  appeared  in  the  Tribune 
this  week  were  reproduced  by 
the  photo  engraving  process 
from  pasteups  of  the  same  ads 
published  prior  to  the  strike. 
These  ads  were  primarily  auto¬ 
motive  and  employment  agency 
classifications. 

■ 

Tailor-Made'  Ads 
Boost  Retail  Linage 

Hayward,  Calif. — Belief  that 
a  local  merchant  is  worthy  of 
tailor-made  advertisements  as 
carefully  prepared  as  the  na¬ 
tional  advertiser’s  copy  is  held 
by  Floyd  Sparks,  publisher, 
Hayward  Daily  Review. 

Sparks,  for  years  in  the  news¬ 
paper  representative  business, 
practices  this  policy  in  his  Re¬ 
view.  He  admits  the  costs  are 
great,  both  in  composition  and 
in  advertising  staff  preparation, 
but  believes  results  justify  the 
expense. 

‘‘We  take  every  possible  care 
in  the  backroom  preparation  of 
retail  advertising.”  he  said. 
•‘And  our  advertising  staff  mem¬ 
bers  prepare  the  copy,  offer 
suggestions  from  mat  services, 
type  up  the  advertisement  and 
do  anything  else  needed  to  get 
the  best  possible  results.” 

Soaring  advertising  linage  has 
resulted.  Sparks  reported. 


UN  Newsprint 
Query  Goes  Out 
To  Governments 

A  comprehensive  questionnaire 
on  newsprint  was  sent  this  week 
to  all  member  governments  of 
the  United  Nations.  The  query 
covers  domestic  production,  im¬ 
ports  and  exports,  factors  af¬ 
fecting  supply  and  demand,  and 
forest  resources. 

Prepared  by  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  Secretariat  at  the  request 
of  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  (Editor  &  Publisher, 
Aug.  16,  p.  7).  the  document 
asks  for  specific  statistical  in¬ 
formation  relating  to  the  needs 
of  the  newspaper  industry. 

Meanwhile  in  China  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  newsprint  and 
press  freedom  was  dramatically 
emphasized  when  the  newsprint 
allotment  of  the  Shanghai  Eve- 
ing  Host-Mercury,  only  Ameri¬ 
can-owned  daily  in  China, _  was 
cut  50%  and  that  of  the  British- 
owned  North  China  Daily  News 
was  cut  90%. 

During  the  last  year  the 
Chinese  government  has  used 
newsprint  control  as  a  method 
of  intimidating  Chinese  news¬ 
papers. 

Upon  protest  of  the  editors, 
Chang  Kai-ngau,  Governor  of 
the  Central  Bank  and  chairman 
of  the  Export-Import  Board,  or¬ 
dered  an  investigation. 

The  British  press,  too,  faced 
a  clouded  new  year  when  it 
was  disclosed  that  there  would 
be  a  grave  shortage  of  news¬ 
print  in  1948.  Higher  prices  and 
further  paper  curtailments  were 
forecast  by  F.  D.  Bishop,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Newsprint 
Supply  Co.,  central  newsprint 
distributors  in  Great  Britain. 

Mr.  Bishop  said  drought  in 
Scandinavia  had  affected  sup¬ 
plies  of  pulp  and  that  the  com¬ 
pany  had  been  advised  that 
British  production  would  be  re¬ 
duced  to  20%  of  capacity,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  present  level  of 
331^'';.  After  six  months,  he 
added,  the  present  production 
level  may  be  restored. 
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mjr  A  J  New  York  Times.  Stephen  Hor- 

McManus, Ryan  Ousted 
As  N.  Y.  Guild  Leaders 

Henry  Moscow,  of  the  Post, 

IN  A  DRIVE  to  break  the  nist  last  year  by  former  ANG  Q77 

strength  of  communism  in  President  Milton  Murray,  by 
the  Newspaper  Guild  of  New  3,135  to  2,635.  wnLm  VnrH  nf  thP  World  S 

York,  the  mem-  The  questioning  of  Ryan  at  an 


When,  after  several  minutes’ 
talk,  Ryan  declined  to  answer,  a 


large  portion  of  the  membership  Jan.  1.  Pending  conference 
which  had  been  attending  the  among  them.  Holmes  declined  to 


meeting  got  up  and  left. 


state  dehnite  plans,  but  admitted 


Raid  Newsmen  Freed, 
Burkheimer  Convicted 


candidates 


membership.  This  plea  for  guild  on  charges  growing  from  inter¬ 
unity  had  been  used  frequently  ference  with  a  political  gather- 


prevent  or  absorb  opposition. 
Holmes  Outlines  Policy 


fornia  electoral  code  and  the 
California  penal  code.  On  the 


volved  in  the  case  went  free,  electoral  count.  Justice  White 


“We’ve  got  to  make  the  guild  Salvador  J.  Felix,  a  photogra-  told  them  they  “did  wilfully  and 


an  out  and  out  trade  union  and  pher;  Herbert  Brinn,  a  reporter,  unlawfully  by  threats  and  in 


concentrate  on  wages,  hours  and  and  B.  C.  Burkheimer,  a  pho-  timidation  and  unlawful  vio- 
working  conditions,’’  Holmes  tographer  and  son  of  the  former  lence  wilfully  hinder  and  pre¬ 
summed  up  his  platform  for  publisher,  all  of  the  News  Press,  vent  electors  from  assembling  at 
Editor  &  Publisher.  were  acquitted  on  the  ground  a  public  meeting  ...  for  consid- 


Editor  &  Publisher. 


for  consid- 


‘I  think  that  whatever  politi-  they  were  present  In  news  gath-  eration  of  public  questions.’’ 


cal  or  religious  beliefs  members  ering  capacities 


On  the  panel  code  charge, 
hite  ruled  “that  you  .  .  .  did 


of  the  guild  may  have  are  Charles  Henshaw,  managing  White  ruled  “that  you  .  .  .  did 
strictly  beside  the  point.  .  .  .  editor;  Don  Williams,  a  reporter,  maliciously  and  wilfully  disturb 
We’ve  got  good  newspapermen  and  two  Legionnaires  previously  the  peace  and  quiet  of  the  com- 
with  plenty  of  experience  to  run  were  released  for  lack  of  evi-  plainant  and  divers  others  pres- 
a  business  aoministration  with-  dence.  ent  ...  by  tumult  .  .  .  and  of- 

out  getting  side-tracked.’’  Found  guilty  on  two  counts,  fensive  conduct  by  threatening. 

Without  specifying  some  of  the  Burkheimer  and  Stanlev  Lord  traducing  generally  and_  chal- 
causes  the  guild  in  the  past  has  were  sentenced  to  pav  S250  or  lengmg  to  nght  and  fighting.’’ 

e^orsed  at  the  same  time  ^  Editorial  Opinion  Deferred 

these  causes  held  favor  m  the  Legion  Commander  Ralph  A.  ■  , 

party  line.  Holmes  added:  Baker,  who  read  a  statement  be-  News  Press  editorial  on 

“It  is  my  own  personal  busi-  fore  a  meeting  of  Progressive  stated  the  newspaper 

ness  what  I  think  on  China  or  Ci^^zens  o^  America  in  the  home  publication  of  opin- 

Russia  or  Spain,  but  now  it  has  ef  Hu?h  Hardvman,  and  James  ion  until  the  case  was  completed, 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  E.  Doggett  were  sentenced  on  .  Question  inany 


Editorial  Opinion  Deferred 
The  News  Press  editorial  on 


‘In  reply  to  the  question  many 


guild.’’ 

The  victory  of  the  anti-commu 


one  count  to  pav  $25  or  serve  have  ask^  if  we  approved  of 


five  days  Nine  Legionnaires  re-  ’‘he  invasion.’  the  answer  is  we 


nist  ticket  was  complete  and  ceiv^  suspended  sentences  of  approve  such  action,  the 


followed  nomination  of  an  entire  S25  or  five  days. 


slate  by  petition  after  a  sizeable 
part  of  the  membership  had 
demonstrated  dissatisfaction  with 


Acting  in  Official  Capacity 


editorial  stated.  “As  anyone 
has  followed  the  News  Press  edi¬ 
torial  policy  must  know,  we  are 


demonstrated  dissatisfaction  with  k  agreement  with  those  who 

thp  candidatec  nnminatoH  hv  fho  White  declared:  ‘I  believe  the  would  impose  communism  and 
Represen’at  vl  ^sem^^  defendants  were  present  thLs  left  wingers  whose  desire  it  is  to 

with  an  earlier  attemnt  to  pet  a  'H  an  official  capacity  as  destroy  our  national  economy 

coalition  slate  adont^  in^  the  "^wspaner  reporter  and  news-  and  representative  form  of  gov- 
name  of  unitv  Both  Murnhv  Photographers  and  not  in  ernment.’’ 

and  Robert  Stern,  of  the  New  ‘“•’‘herance  of  the  common  pur-  The  editorial  explained  the 


and  Robert  Stern  of  the  New  furtherance  of  the  common  pur-  The  editorial  explained  the 
York  Herald  Tribune  declined  P”'®®  P^'’”  P‘  “’®  remainder  paper  stood  back  of  its  employes 


roi  01  you  aeienaanis  were  ai 
u--.  working  in  concert  in  further 

Hean  st  Vote  m  History  anpg  qj  a  common  purpose  and 
Voting  was  the  heaviest  in  plan  and  proceeding  in  accord 


re.<!t  of  you  defendants  were  all  The  war  veterans  who  partici- 


working  in  concert  in  further-  pated  in  the  incident  maintained 
ance  of  a  common  purpose  and  the  PCA  meeting  was  subver- 


history  of  the  local  and  gave  the  ance  to  plan.’ 


new  officers  a  definite  edge  on  A  News  Pres.s  editorial  accom-  “raid”  and  arranged  for  the  cov- 
»»  positions.  Holmes  defeated  panving  the  story  of  the  court  erage.  A  charge  of  assault 
w  ^  vote  of  3,041  to  ruling  reaffirmed  the  paper’s  resulted  when  Burkheimer  tried 
Z.748.  Murphy  led  John  F.  Ryan,  faith  and  confidence  in  the  news-  to  restrain  a  man  from  interfer- 
who  had  been  the  focal  point  of  men  who  stood  trial  and  defined  ing  with  a  photographer,  but 
communist  charges,  especially  the  paper’s  views.  ’The  editorial  this  count  of  battery  was  dis- 
since  his  mention  as  a  commu-  was  initialed  by  Carroll  W.  missed. 


sively  inspired.  The  elder  Burk¬ 
heimer  was  tipped  off  on  the 
“raid”  and  arranged  for  the  cov- 


gotiations  are  concerned. 
Front  Page  ( the  local’s  public.’ 
tion)  ne^s  a  good  simonizim, 
.  .  .  Straight  out-and-out  busbe* 
administration,  a  new  policy  thit 
I  think  will  bring  a  new  er^ 
the  guild.’’ 


to  2,224  over  an  independent, 
William  Ford  of  the  World-Tele- 


election  meeHnrin  gram.  Victor  Leo  defeat^  Miss 

ber— “Are  you  now  or  have  you  T®"y 


ever  been  a  member  of  the  com- 

munist  party?”  —  provided  the  ‘^®  vicepresi- 


‘Changes  Will  Be  Made' 

The  new  officers  take  office 


The  balloting  for  the  other  of-  the  tone  of  the  campaign  had  in- 
fices  gave  John  Deegan,  a  guild  dicated  that  “No  doubt  there 


organizer,  the  office  of  secre-  will  be  some  changes  made.”  He 
tary-treasurer  by  3,105  to  2,662  specified,  when  questioned. 


votes  over  Jerre  Smoot,  of  the  "Greater  progress  as  far  as  ne- 


York,  the  mem-  The  questioning  of  Ryan  at  an 

bership  has  oust-  j  election  meeting  in  late  Novem-  wifn 

ed  the  leader-  !  '  .  ber-“Are  you  now  or  have  you  J®"/ S 

ship  of  the  past  !  ^  \  ever  been  a  member  of  the  com- 

five  years  and  J---  -  ■  munist  party?”  —  provided  the  n  third  vicepresi- 

elected  an  inde-  ^  high  point  in  the  electioneering,  aency. 

pendent  slate  of  H  4  When,  after  several  minutes’  ‘Changes  Will  Be  Made' 

officers.  •>-  *  talk,  Ryan  declined  to  answer,  a  The  new  officers  take  office 

The  ticket  is  large  portion  of  the  membership  Jan.  1.  Pending  conference 

headed  by  Geo.  which  had  been  attending  the  among  them.  Holmes  declin^  to 

R.  Holmes,  as-  meeting  got  up  and  left.  state  definite  plans,  but  admitted 

sistant  night  pic-  The  balloting  for  the  other  of-  the  tone  of  the  campaign  had  in- 

ture  editor  of  fices  gave  John  Deegan,  a  guild  dicated  that  “No  doubt  there 

the  New  York  organizer,  the  office  of  secre-  will  be  some  changes  made.”  He 

News,  as  presi-  „  ,  tary-treasurer  by  3,105  to  2,662  specified,  when  questioned, 

dent,  and  the  nounes  votes  over  Jerre  Smoot,  of  the  "Greater  progress  as  far  as  ne- 

current  secretary  -  treasurer,  . 

Thomas  Murphy,  who  refused  to  ^  _ 

Raid  Newsmen  Freed, 
Burkheimer  Convicted 

chief  issue  in  the  campaign.  The  ***  *'^**W****W*  -w  w**  w 
slate  headed  by  John  McManus. 

PM  radio  columnist,  president  GLENDALE,  Calif — H.  C.  Burk-  Parcher,  name^  acting  publisher 
during  the  last  five  years,  raised  heimer.  former  publisher  of  when  Burkheimer  was  granted 
the  counter  argument  that  com-  the  Glendale  News  Press,  and  12  leave  of  absence  for  illness 
petition  between  two  groups  of  Glendale  American  Legion  Post  shortly  after  the  case  broke, 
candidates  would  divide  the  members  were  convict^  Dec.  23  Parcher  is  now  editor  and  pub- 
membership.  ThLs  plea  for  guild  on  charges  growing  from  inter-  lisher,  E  &  P  was  advised, 
unity  had  been  used  frequently  ference  with  a  political  gather-  Burkheimer  and  Lord  were 
during  recent  guild  history  to  ing  at  suburban  La  Crescenta.  convicted  of  violating  the  Cali- 
prevent  or  absorb  opposition.  ( E  &  P.  Dec.  20,  page  64. )  fornia  electoral  code  and  the 

All  other  newspapermen  in-  California  penal  code.  On  the 


The  new  president  of  the  Ne« 
York  local  entered  newspape 
work  obliquely  as  a  design^ 
and  builder  of  radio  appara^ 
and  chief  engineer  in  standaid 
testing  and  research  laborato- 
ries.  He  was  field  and  assistant 
editor  of  Science  and  Invention, 
special  writer  on  business  aai 
technical  subjects  for  the  Daib, 
News  Record,  managing  editj) 
of  El  Comercio  PublicationiJ 
radio  editor  for  New  York  new 
papers  and  held  several  adve^ 
tising  positions  in  the  industrial 
field.  He  has  been  with  tha 
News  12  years. 
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Huber  Plant  to  Make 
Improved  News  Ink 

Construction  of  the  J.  u, 
Huber  Corporation’s  new  print-  f 
ing  ink  plant  in  McCook, 
nois,  has  ofticially  begun  on  a  ’ 
16-acre  site.  ; 

The  first  building,  to  contain  ? 
40,000  square  feet,  is  the  begin-  ' 
ning  of  the  $500,000  project,  and  ' 
marks  the  extension  of  Huber’l  ? 
ink  manufacturing  operations  in  ' 
the  Chicago  area. 

On  completion  of  the  project 
in  February  1948,  it  is  expected 
that  the  plant  will  produce  up¬ 
wards  of  25,000,000  pounds  ot 
printing  ink  annually. 

In  the  news  ink  section  of  the 
new  plant,  Huber  will  utilize  its 
recently  patented  Pelletized 

Carbon  Black  process.  This  _ 

process,  using  carbon  black, 
bulk  handled,  in  pellet  form  for 
printing  inks  instead  of  the  con¬ 
ventional  uncompressed  form  in 
bags,  is  said  to  result  in  cleaner, 
more  intense  and  faster-setting 
news  inks. 

Edward  M.  Krech  has  joined 
the  J.  M.  Huber  Corp.  as  dire^ 
tor  of  purchases.  H.  W.  Huber, 
president,  an- 
nounces.  He  will 
coordinate 
purchases 

■  the  ink,  indut- 

Pf  producti, 

Kd  ^ 

^  gas  divisions.  He 

will  make  hii 
headquarters  in 
^  Brooklyn. 

Before  joining 
JB  MM  Huber  recently, 
Krech  for  11 
Krech  years  was  in  the 
sales  and  pu^ 
chasing  departments  of  the 
Singer  Manufacturing  Co.  He  is 
a  graduate  civil  engineer  from 
Cornell  University. 


Don  Davis  Honored 

Atlanta,  Ga.  —  Southern  Cir¬ 
culation  Managers  Association 
has  presented  Don  R.  Davis,  cir¬ 
culation  director  of  the  Birming¬ 
ham  ( Ala. )  News- Age-Herald, 
with  a  gold  wrist  watch  in  ai^ 
predation  of  more  than  10 
years’  service  as  secretary. 

Davis  was  first  president  of 
the  SCMA  when  it  was  founded 
in  the  early  1930’s.  He  is  abo 
a  past  president  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Circulation  Managers 
Association. 
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fhe  Working  Press 


CITY  EDITOR — Edmond  P.  Bortnett,  of  the  New  York  Sun.  Bart  got 
his  start  with  the  New  York  Press  in  1914,  moved  on  to  the  Evening 
Sun  the  next  year  and  became  C.  E.  of  the  Sun  in  1920.  (Second 
in  a  series  by  Jim  Collings,  E&P  staff.) 


Associated  Press  photographer  Frank  Noel  tells  Rome  police  what 
:,e  thinks  about  having  been  hit  over  the  head  with  a  police  billie 
while  covering  the  recent  general  strike. 


Janis  Carter,  Hollywood  actress,  chats  with  Bill  Dowdell,  M.E.  of 
Rome  (Italy)  Daily  American.  She  once  contributed  to  his  column 
in  the  Cleveland  Press. 


Frank  D.  Schroth,  above,  Brooklyn  Eagle  publisher,  sets  a  table  for 


clubwomen  at  a  show  he  presented  in  a  store. 

Breneman,  radio  emcee,  holds  the  mike  for  Null  (right) 


®a  Malcolm  Adams,  rival  C.E.'s  on  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Press  Scimitar 
and  Commercial  Appeal,  respectively. 
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'IVidiam  ^flen  l.Vkile  of  (Canada 

Senator  Buchanan 
Wins  Nation’s  Plaudits 


By  George  Andrew  Yackulic 


LETHBRIDGE,  Alberta  —  Tl.ere 

isn't  the  slightest  intentif  •  in 
the  sharp  mind  of  Senator  Wil¬ 
liam  Asbury  Buchanan  of  retir¬ 
ing  from  active  newspaper 
work.  His  firm  determination  is 
that  the  Lethbridge  Daily  Her¬ 
ald,  which  he  founded  40  years 
ago  and  has  published  and 
^ited  since  without  interrup¬ 
tion,  will  remain  in  the  Bu¬ 
chanan  family  and  continue  to 
steadily  improve. 

The  widely-known  newspaper¬ 
man,  who  started  his  career  just 
over  55  years  ago  as  a  printer’s 
devil  as  the  age  of  16  and  now 
is  one  of  the  most  highly  re¬ 
spected  journalists  in  Canada, 
made  that  plain  the  other  day  as 
he  was  showered  with  honors 
on  a  scale  never  before  ac¬ 
corded  any  publisher  of  a  small- 
city  newspaper  in  Canada. 

40fh  Anniversary 

The  honors  came  to  him  not 
only  from  his  own  territory  but 
from  througl\out  Canada,  from 
the  western  Unitt^d  States  and 
form  Great  Britain  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  his  newspaper's  4nth  an¬ 
niversary  as  a  daily.  While  the 
age  of  his  newspaper  was  noth¬ 
ing  to  get  excited  about,  lead¬ 
ers  in  every  phase  of  Canadian 
life  regarded  the  anniversary 
as  a  fitting  time  to  honor  Sena¬ 
tor  Buchanan  for  his  distinctive 
journalistic  record  and  achieve¬ 
ments. 

He  is  the  only  man  in  Canada 
still  associated  with  a  daily 
newspaper  founded  by  him.  His 
term  as  editor  is  surpassed  in 
Canadian  journalistic  history 
by  only  two  men.  J.  E.  Atkin¬ 
son  and  J.  W.  Dafoe.  He  is  one 
of  the  founders  of  co  operative 
new.sgathering  in  Canada  and  is 
readily  credited  with  playing  a 
major  part  in  the  development 
of  southern  Alberta  into  a  well- 
settled  and  highly-productive 
region. 

Joining  in  honoring  the  pub¬ 
lisher  generally  regarded  as 
“the  William  Allen  White  of 
Canadian  journalism"  were  men 
from  all  walks  of  life,  from  all 
political  shades  including  the 
prime  minister  of  Canada  and 
most  of  his  cabinet  ministers. 
More  than  250  of  his  prominent 
friends,  including  many  west¬ 
ern  Canada  newspaper  execu¬ 
tives,  attended  a  banquet  ten¬ 
dered  in  his  honor  by  the  Leth¬ 
bridge  Board  of  Trade  to  give 
recognition  to  Senator  Buchanan 
and  his  newspaper  for  their  ef¬ 
forts  for  Lethbridge  and  south¬ 
ern  Alberta  over  the  past  40 
years. 

Honors  Heaped  Upon  Him 

During  the  banquet,  staged  a 
few  hours  after  the  Herald's 
308  page  40th  Anniversary  Prog¬ 
ress  and  Development  Edition 
began  to  roll  out  of  Senator 
Buchanan’s  newspaper  plant, 
the  fir.st  life  membership  in  the 


history  of  the  58-year-old  Leth¬ 
bridge  Board  of  Trade  was  con¬ 
ferred  upon  the  honored  guest. 
And  on  behalf  of  members  of 
the  Canadian  Press.  Victor  Sif- 
ton,  publisher  of  the  Winnipeg 
Free  Press  and  CP  vicepresi¬ 
dent.  presented  Senator  Bu¬ 
chanan  with  three  fine  oil  paint¬ 
ings  of  southern  Alberta  scenes 
in  appreciation  of  his  high  es¬ 
teem  in  Canadian  journalism 
and  of  his  long  years  of  services 
to  the  CP. 

For  days  after  the  anniversary 
the  not^  small-city  publisher 
continued  to  receive  congratula¬ 
tions.  both  for  his  enviable  rec¬ 
ord  as  a  working  newspaperman 
and  for  the  unbelievably  large 
edition  which  came  from  the 
comparativelv  small  plant  of  the 
Lethbridge  Herald  to  mark  the 
anniversary. 

Weighing  two  and  half 
pounds,  it  was  the  largest  edi¬ 
tion  of  a.  newspaper  ever  pub¬ 
lished  in  Alberta  and  one  of  the 
largest  ever  published  in  west¬ 
ern  Canada  The  special  edi¬ 
tion  consisted  of  seven  sections, 
the  regular  news  section  of  20 
pages  and  six  tabloid  sections 
of  48  pages  each. 

Except  for  a  coiiple  of  cover 
cuts  made  by  a  commercial  en¬ 
graving  firm  in  Winnipeg,  the 
generously  illustrated  issue  was 
produced  entirely  in  the  Her¬ 
ald’s  plant.  Making  the  accom 
plishment  an  outstanding  one 
was  the  fact  that  less  than  three 
months  was  spent  on  the  issue, 
and  this  at  the  Herald's  busiest 
time  of  the  year.  Photographs 
and  cuts  came  principally  from 
the  paper's  one-man  photoen¬ 
graving  department,  and  all  the 
type  from  the  daily’s  six  type¬ 
setting  machines. 

Government  Buys  5.000 

Confident  of  a  worthy  effort 
from  Senator  Buchanan  and  his 
staff,  the  Alberta  government 
placed  orders  for  5.000  copies 
even  before  a  single  page  of 
the  special  issue  had  been  as- 
sembleti.  the  government  teing 
a&.xious  to  distribute  copies  in 
its  campaign  to  attract  capital 
and  industries  from  the  eastern 
parts  of  Canada  and  the  United 
States  and  from  Britain.  Extra 
demands  for  the  edition  neces¬ 
sitated  a  press  run  of  23,000, 
compared  with  the  Herald’s  nor¬ 
mal  circulation  of  11.477. 

In  the  tabloid  sections  the 
story  of  the  Herald  and  the  en¬ 
tire  development  of  southern 
Alberta  was  told  by  word  and 
picture,  the  main  development 
of  the  region  coinciding  with 
the  history  of  the  daily  newspa¬ 
per  Senator  Buchanan  founded 
here  on  Dec.  11,  1907,  at  a  coal 
mining  camp  surrounded  by 
cow  country.  Featured  in  the 
first  section  was  a  long  historical 
story  by  the  pioneering  pub- 

( Continued  on  page  54) 


Managing  Editor  Harold  Gordon 
Long,  left,  looks  over  the  Leth¬ 
bridge  Herald's  40th  anniversary 
number  with  Senator  William 
Asbury  Buchanan,  its  founder 
and  only  publisher, 

Wichita  Eagle 
Splashes  Color 
On  Classified 

Wichita,  Kan.  —  The  Wichita 
Eagle  is  pioneering  in  use  of 
color  in  advertising.  Its  issue 
of  Sunday.  Dec.  21.  contained 
what  is  believed  to  be  the  first 
classified  advertising  section  in 
the  country  employing  both 
black  and  one  other  co  or. 

Originated  by  Assistant  Bii.si 
ness  Manager  Jack  Speer,  the 
Eagles  first  independent  clas 
silied  section  sported  its  "new 
look"  with  bright  red  headlines 
and  ad  copy  on  the  first  and  last 
of  its  10  pages.  Colors  wi.l  re¬ 
late  each  week. 

The  entire  front  page  has 
been  contracted  for  my  Wich¬ 
ita’s  franchised  new  car  dealers. 
The  back  page  will  feature  clas¬ 
sified  disp.ay  ads  by  furniture 
and  department  stores  as  well  as 
other  merchants. 

Although  its  circulation  figure 
cannot  compare  to  that  of  dailies 
in  the  nation’s  largest  cities,  the 
Eagle  stands  in  17th  place  na¬ 
tionally  for  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  linage. 

■ 

Publication  of  Daily 
Begun  at  Pocatello 

Pocatello,  Ida.  —  The  first 
daily  issue  of  the  Pocatello  Post, 
Idaho’s  newest  morning  news¬ 
paper,  came  off  the  press  Dec. 
13. 

The  Post  has  been  issued  once 
weekly  for  several  weeks.  In¬ 
stallation  of  a  Hoe  rotary  press 
in  a  refitted  building  in  down¬ 
town  Pocatello  was  completed 
recently  to  permit  Publisher 
David  A.  Robinson  to  go  ahead 
with  his  daily  plans. 

Robinson  is  also  editor.  Man¬ 
aging  editor  is  Theron  C.  Liddle. 
Robinson  former  y  was  editor 
and  assistant  general  manager 
of  the  Deseret  News  in  Salt  Lake 
City.  Liddle,  who  began  his 
newspaper  career  in  Boise,  has 
been  city  editor  of  the  Deseret 
News  for  several  years. 


Lincoln  O'Brien 
Sells  Daily  Eagle 
At  Claremont 

Claremont,  N.  H. — Sale  of  the 
Daily  Eagle  to  John  McL.  Cla* 
of  New  Boston  was  announced 
this  week  by  Lincoln  O'Bries, 
publisher,  who  said  he  hid 
signed  a  contract  and  acc^ted 
a  down  payment  agreeing  toi^ 
the  paper  and  job  printing  pl^ 
Clark  will  take  over  manaie- 
ment  Feb.  10,  he  said.  O’Briej 
will  operate  the  paper  until 
then. 

The  new  owner  is  purchaiini 
all  the  stock  of  the  Claremont 
Eagle,  Inc.,  the  corporation  own 
ing  the  Eagle  and  FM  station 
WLOB.  The  radio  station  will 
be  separated  from  the  corpon 
tion  previous  to  the  consnm 
mation  of  the  sale  and  will  be 
sold  to  another  purchase 
O’Brien  said. 

The  station  will  lease  iti 
studios  from  the  Eagle  but  will 
own  its  real  estate  on  Green 
Mountain  and  its  radio  equin 
ment. 

O’Brien  said  that  after  the 
sale  was  consummated  and  Im 
personal  business  completed,  he 
planned  to  drive  to  the  Padic 
Coast.  He  announced  that  be 
hoped  to  return  to  newspaper 
publi.shing  through  the  purchiue 
of  a  larger  daily  paper. 

Ericson  Buys  Daily 
SOUTH  PASADENA.  Calif.-W 
Tog  Ericson,  former  general 
manager  and  part  owner.  South 
Coast  Neu'S.  daily  published  at 
Laguna  Reach.  Calif.,  has  pur- 
cha«ed  the  South  Pasadena  Re¬ 
view  from  George  W.  Savage. 

Ericson  WcLs  publisher  of  the 
Brainerd  (Minii.i  Tribune  and 
New  Ulm  (Minn.)  Daily  Journal 
before  coming  to  California. 

Savage,  who  purchased  the 
Review  on  separation  from  Na 
va'  duties  two  years  ago.  said  he 
will  announce  future  plans  after 
a  trip  into  Mexico. 

»  « 

CENTRALIA,  Kan.— Sale  of  the 
Centralia  Journal,  newspaper 
and  plant,  has  been  announced 
by  H.  L.  Waite,  owner  and  pub¬ 
lisher  for  many  years.  Clark 
Hord  will  take  possession  Jan.  1. 
He  sold  the  Perry  Mirror,  Nor- 
tonville  News  and  Meriden  Ad¬ 
vocate  to  Henry  J.  Weltmer,  Jr, 
last  June.  i 

«  *  * 

MAYWOOD,  Calif.— John  V. 

Pomeroy,  a  printing  engineM, 
and  his  mother,  Mrs.  Mnnie  S. 
Pomeroy,  have  acquired  tte 
Maywood  Journal  from  Orville 
A.  Porter.  They  plan  expanse 
installing  new  equipment.  The 
sale  was  handl^  by  Marcus 
Griffin,  Los  Angeles  broker. 

■ 

Bureaus  Merged 

WASHINGTON— The  Washinf 
ton  news  bureaus  of  the 
York  Journal  of  Commerce  and 
Chicago  Journal  of  Commute 
are  combined  and  are  operatin| 
as  one  staff  under  the  direction 
of  Ray  Moulden,  former  chiei 
of  the  Chicago  Journal's  Bureau 
The  move  is  a  part  of  the  mer 
ger  agreement  reported  by  w 
two  publishers  on  Nov.  18. 
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Bonus,  Pension  Gifts 
For  Newspaper  Staffs 
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l.LNDERSON,  S.  C-— Old  Santa 
I  Claus  really  made  the  stock- 
jigs  of  the  125  persons  con 
Inected  with  Anderson  newspa 
pers  bulge  this  Christmas. 

A  retirement  program  for  all 
department  heads  and  employes 
who  have  been  with  the  Daily 
Independent  and  the  Daily  Mail 
for  15  years  or  more,  together 
with  Christmas  bonus  checks, 
brought  the  Yule's  season's  cash 
jdistribution  to  $.50,000  this  year. 

The  retirement  annuity  plan 

as  developed  after  much 
.tody  by  Wilton  E.  Hall,  pub 
lisher.  It  is  in  addition  to  the 
pup  life,  health  and  accident 
(insurance,  and  broad  hospitali¬ 
zation  protection  already  pro¬ 
vided  for  members  of  the  organ¬ 
ization  and  their  families,  the 
cost  of  which  is  borne  in  full 
by  the  company. 
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St.  Petersburg,  Fla.  —  Santa 
paid  an  early  visit  to  the  St. 
Petersburg  Times  last  week, 
when  a  pension  pian  for  all  em¬ 
ployes  was  announced. 

The  management  also  an¬ 
nounced  an  extra  week's  salary 
for  all  with  three  years’  or  more 
service.  And  the  entire  staff  got 
a  cash  Christmas  present. 

In  a  letter  to  the  staff.  Editor 
Nelson  Poynter  said,  in  part: 

“Christmas  Greetings  Straight 
From  the  Heart  .  .  .  plus  some¬ 
thing  spendable.  With  strike 
and  NLRB  (hearing)  behind  us. 
the  Times  has  had  a  good  year. 
We  are  setting  aside  in  a  profit- 
sharing  and  pension  fund  an 
amount  greater  than  stockhold¬ 
ers  received  in  dividends  this 
year.”  In  the  future,  he  added, 
the  formula  for  this  division  of 
profits  will  be  not  less  than 
.50  50, 


Staff  Gets  Turkeys 
Carrier  salesmen  were  remem- 
jbered  earlier  with  a  ga’.a  party 
land  frozen  turkeys  from  the 
Ipublisher's  ranch  were  supplied 
to  each  family  on  both  the  news¬ 
papers'  staff  and  at  radio  sta¬ 
tions  WAIM  and  WCAC,  which 
Mr.  Hall  owns. 

Mechanical  department  work¬ 
ers  received  a  minimum  of  a 
month’s  salary,  department 
heads  three  months’  pay. 


Springfield,  Mass.— More  than 
employes  of  Springfield 
Newspapers  received  a  full 
week’s  pay,  less  deductions,  in 
addition  to  the  regular  weekly 
Wy  envelope  as  a  Christmas 
boniis  from  management.  Each 
employe  was  also  given  a  two- 
Pound  box  of  candy,  gift  wrap¬ 
ped,  for  the  woman  in  the  fam¬ 
ily. 

was  the  first  bonus  since 
uie  resumption  of  publication. 
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routes  attended.  Charles  E. 
Broughton,  editor,  addressed  the 
groun,  as  did  A.  Matt  Werner, 
associate  editor.  Otto  Stielow, 
circulation  manager,  w’as  in 
charge  of  the  activities,  distrib¬ 
uting  gifts  and  bonus  checks  to 
the  carriers.  The  carriers  pre¬ 
sented  a  gift  to  Mr.  Stielow. 


PA.s.'iAir,  N.  J.  —  Pre.sentation 
of  25  year  diamond  studded  pins 
to  Raymond  Kuhn  and  John  Mc- 
Nee.  compositors,  b.v  Dow  H, 
Drukker,  Jr.,  publisher,  high¬ 
lighted  a  Christmas  frolic  last 
week  for  the  175  employes  of 
the  Passaic  Herald  News  and  its 
FM  station  WWDX. 


Miami  Civic  Groups 
Honor  Pennekamp 


Racine,  Wis.  —  The  Racine 
Journal-Times  was  host  to  275 
carrier  boys  at  the  annual 
Christmas  roller  skating  party 
at  which  time  Henry  T.  Larsen, 
circulation  manager,  presented 
to  each  of  the  boys  a  gift  from 
the  paper. 


Sheboygan,  Wis.  —  Two  hun¬ 
dred  Sheboygan  Press  carrier 
boys,  together  with  officers  of 
the  Press  Publishing  Co.  and 
members  of  the  circulation  de¬ 
partment.  enjoyed  the  annual 
Press  Christmas  party.  Carriers 
from  both  city  and  out-of-town 


S.  C.  Governor 


Consults  Press 


On  State  Plan 


Spartanburg,  S.  C.  —  Bonuses 
exceeding  $7,000  and  including 
a  week's  pay  for  each  employe 
were  distributed  at  the  annual 
Christmas  party  of  the  Spartan¬ 
burg  Herald-Journal  Co. 

A  Christmas  tree,  exchanging 
of  gifts  and  a  bountiful  holiday 
dinner  were  other  features  of 
the  event.  "Waiters  ’  were  Pub¬ 
lisher  Phil  Buchheit,  Business 
Manager  Edgar  Gwynne,  Jour¬ 
nal  Editor  T.  A.  Smith  and  Jour¬ 
nal  Composing  Room  Foreman 
Clarence  E.  Webber.  The  role 
of  Santa  Claus  was  played  by 
Max  Bridges,  treasurer  and  vet¬ 
eran  employe  of  the  newspapers. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Buchheit  later 
entertained  women  employes  at 
an  "H  J  hen  party”  at  their 
home. 


Miami,  Fla.  —  Three  Miami 
civic  organizations  have  paid 
tribute  to  John  D.  Pennekamp, 
associate  editor  of  the  Miami 
Herald,  for  his  contribution  to 
the  establishment  of  the  Ever¬ 
glades  National  Park  in  South 
Florida. 

Most  recent  honor  was  a  life 
membership  in  the  Miami  Jun¬ 
ior  Chamber  of  Commerce.  The 
Kiwanis  club  recently  gave  him 
a  plaque  and  the  Civitan  Club 
conferred  its  outstanding  citi¬ 
zenship  award. 


Columbia,  S.  C.  —  Gov.  J. 
Strom  Thurmond  -ecently  called 
editors  and  publishers  of  all 
South  Carolina  newspapers  into 
conference  at  his  office — seeking 
their  advice  in  connection  with 
his  plans  for  reorganizing  the 
state  government. 

Separate  conferences  were 
conducted  for  daily  and  weekly 
press  executives.  Daily  news¬ 
paper  editors  and  publishers 
called  into  conference  were 
Charles  O.  Hgaron  and  T.  A. 
Smith.  Spartanburg  Herald- 
Journal:  J.  E.  Brunson,  Green¬ 
ville  News;  Roger  Peace,  Green¬ 
ville  News-Piedmont:  Cheves 
Ligon,  and  Judson  Chapman, 
Greenville  Piedmont;  Wayne 
Freeman,  Greenville  News; 
James  A.  Rogers  and  Mason  C. 
Brunson,  Florence  Morning 
News.,  and  Talbot  Patrick,  Rock 
Hill  Evening  Herald. 

Also.  J.  Ed  Chaffin,  Green¬ 
wood  Index-Journal:  S.  L.  Lati¬ 
mer  and  John  A.  Montgomery, 
Columbia  State;  Henry  Cauthen, 
Columbia  Record:  J.  M.  Blalock, 
Columbia  State  Record  Co.;  J.  L. 
Sims  and  Don  Law-,  Orangeburg 
Times-Democrat;  and  Hubert  D. 
Osteen,  Sumter  Daily  Item. 

Also  invited  because  of  the 
proximity  of  their  newspapers 
were  Rut  Samuel.  Augusta 
(Ga. )  Herald,  and  Robert  L.  M. 
Parks  and  Louis  C.  Harris,  Au¬ 
gusta  Herald;  and  Rupert  Gil- 
lett.  Charlotte  (N.  C. )  Observer 

Alderman  Duncan,  chief,  Co¬ 
lumbia  AP  bureau,  participated. 


Zellerbach  Price  Up 

San  Francisco  —  Crown  Zel¬ 
lerbach  Corp.  has  announced  a 
S6  newsprint  increase  effective 
Jan.  1. 


Rail  Progress  A'ward 

An  annual  journalism  award 
will  be  made  by  the  Federation 
for  Railway  Progress  in  Febru¬ 
ary  to  the  newspaperman  whose 
work  has  contributed  the  most 
to  progre^!  in  American  rail¬ 
roading. 
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P.  R.  Should  Be  Boss 
In  Family,  Says  Russ 


THE  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.  partment  of  a  company  that 
of  New  York  has  Russell  V.  handled  aviation  products.  » 

Vernet  and  Russ  has  Mutual  and  “This,  I  believed,  would  fill 

the  public  relations  program  he  the  gap  before  I  took  on  my 

wants  there.  agency.  came  to  New 

With  that  intimate  fact  estab-  York  City  and  looked  around 
lished  this  early  on  the  page,  for  such  an  opening.  ^ 

lets  take  an  hour  off  and  drop  “However,  the  war  was  still  ... V||k 

In  on  Russ  to  find  out  why  he  on  (it  was  early  in  ’44)  and  the 

and  Mutual  go  together  like  a  aviation  industry  was  too  busy  r 

shout  and  its  echo.  to  give  much  thought  to  ^ 

The  Friendly  Thing  *^‘"Luckny'^‘ l"\anded  ThYs  as  -— 

friendly  signment  instead.”  Russ  Vernet:  “Just  say  that  I'm  accused  of  being  very  quiet  and 

mUMotl  onY*""^  He  thought  over  what  he  had  very  serious" 

Ynd  Silent  Nfeh^HoW  IS  VM  a  moment,  then  added: 

Besides  how  els^S!re^l^Yon  '  sounds  as  though  I  informed  on  what  the  company 

Ins  to  meet  hitrfv*^  accepted  this  position  as  a  poor  is  doing.  This  we  do  through 

Russ  blue  eved  and  hrnurr.  second.  I  don’t  want  it  to  sound  advertising,  publicity  and  corn- 
haired  ’  is  the  35  vear  old  Yd  W  admit.  I  munications  with  the  policy- 

tis  nY^'dirertor  orMid  foi  ^as  afraid  I  would  find  the  in-  holders. 

hails^  from  Sal^m^'orY'  h?it  s^^^ance  business  a  bit  stuffy  and  “Finally,  we  conduct  surveys 
drone  hrol^  A-.  oi?n„£  fii.’  ilY  to  show  US  where  to  place  the 

Det*^ln  the  best  doivneaet^trfdr  “Actuallv.  it  is  anything  but  emphasis  on  our  program.” 

Uon  ^  ^  ‘  downcast  tradi-  that,  and  I’m  very  glad  I  came  Putting  teeth  in  the  mouth  of 

T^oi'o  1  LI  j  here.  I  prefer  it  to  the  newspa- 

“mv  narente  t?fet  I  had.  This  is  a  wide-  than 

•be^n^^laiem  ^**^*^"^*^0  Y  awake  business,  and  from  this  Christmas  rush, 

we  rame  Pac***  But  desk  I  deal  with  newspapers,  in  the  life  of  Russ  goes  some 

monthTold  and  aefnei?"®?,"*".®  "laRazines  and  radio.  Too  there  . 

dlnce  R  I"  ^  ^  Phases  to  it. 

«ien  for  A  School  of  Dc-  That,  then,  is  how  Russ  came 

sign  for  five  years  on  a  state  to  Mutual.  Mr.  Chronology,  al- 
scnolarship  with  the  Intei^ion  ways  a  heavy  hand  in  this  cor- 
of  becoming  a  commercial  artist,  ner.  with  more  social  offenses 
then  decided  thr^  times  no  that  chalked  up  against  him  than 

art  was  not  for  him.  you  can  find  in  a  handful  of  .  _ 

Forsaken  Art  those  scare  ads,  can  now  drop  vertising  budget.  Organizing  a 

•T  felt.”  he  said  at  interview  ‘*cad.  recruiting  program  for  sales- 

tlme  in  Mutual’s  halls,  "that  I  Love  Story  Arranging  for  ads  for  a 

would  go  further  if  I  paid  at-  From  here  on  it’s  strictly  the  p^o^tgage  correspondent.  Atterid- 
tention  to  the  hiislneos  end  of  i  '  ™m  n  ere  on.  us  siricuy  me  j^g  company  meetings  tO  make 
lention  to  me  ousiness  ena  oi  love  story  of  Russ  and  Mutual.  ~..Z.  nothing  is  done  to  create 
advertising.”  Thg  reamn  thev  are  in  such  sure  noining  is  a  one  to  create 

So  he  then  n«id  nerloiiv  nt  »  j  »u7  *"  sutn  public  relations  problems. 

tentlon  to  the  business  end  o*l  R^teliles  that  public  re-  "’'8*’'  '»  interests  In 

the  Pnouldence  Journal  and  l.tlon”  K?d  b?  enUshten^.  out  angle.-  he 

Encnitig  Bvjletin.  In  the  local  that  advertising  is  only  one  seg-  ..j'  i:--  our  enlightened 
advert, smg  department  For  ave  jpent  of  public  relations,  not  the  p„|!c"v.''we  E^JiUgh^ln  an  ex^5-t 

In  the  spring  of  1943  he  en-  Mutual  under  the  guidance  ^”“"8  to  show  our 

tered  the  civilian  nllot  training  *  Ai!«  ’  j “ tT  n  guioance  employes  how  to  write  letters  in 

p^,ram%nd”sKnt'’tb^U'.‘tyl"J  J  cen re%™t°  wSrsS’  uTtht  “'rk  . 

rth*e’’A=i'; 'eVp;"”' -asss ■  ppic”‘re‘i?ti;ii 

in  ine  Air  ^orps.  program,  feels  the  same  way.  t--  *l  elimination  of  red  taoe 

Now  don  t  be  Impatient.  “T  have  a  nerfect  oreaniza-  ,8-;."®  eiiminaiion  or  rea  xape 

There’s  a  point  to  all  this  chron-  tional  Y^an  in  Operation®  said  III  '",5  P«”®yholder  forms  and 
olow  for  it  wa«  while  he  wee  P'*"  in  operaiion,  saia  individual  answering  of  all 

oiogy.  tor  was  wniie  ne  was  Russ,  who  explained  that  there  lettera  nf  cnmnlaint  ” 

In  service  that  he  became  a  are  specialists  for  each  part  of  pos-  -aid  vou  can  do  a  lot  of 
member  of  Think  &  Co..  1  ke  so  the  public  relations  program.  talking  on  th^  subject  but  it  all 
many  other  men  in  uniform.  For  instance  the  Dublicitv  di-  me  suojeiu.  dux  ix  aii 

Stick  nrniind  Vnii’ll  see  »  insxance.  xnepuuiu.uy  ai  amounts  tO  a  joint  effort  On  the 

BUCK  arouna.  you  ii  see.  rector  is  Carl  V.  Cefola.  a  for-  *  f  jl  advertising  deoart- 

As  he  expresses  Itt  mer  finsncisl  writer  for  the  N^o  ^  a.  wtr  i  a:  *  j  ^  ^ 

"In  the  service.  I  had  plenty  ff^aW  TribLn^  John  1*  depart- 

of  time  tn  think  Ma  nnd  o  i**  v  i  ment  and  top  management  to 

in  nnn  nnn  ‘  .L  Brloo.  rOCeotly  of  tho  New  York  _-i,_  t^r  «mnnth  nnd  effective 

12.00n  000  other  guys.  I  real-  Times  is  another  soecialist  He  *  smoom  ana  enecuve 

Ized  all  my  experience  had  been  is  Y  financlTwrUer  representation  of  the  company, 

with  a  newspaper.  “The  program  here."  he  said,  ...  n  »  tr  *  j 

"Why  not,  I  asked  myself,  "is  based  on  several  points.  Wage  DOOSt  VOtea 
own  my  own  agency?  That  "First,  it  consists  of  weeding  Madison,  Wis.  —  Members  of 
sounded  good.  But  first.  I  told  out  the  likes  and  dislikes  of  the  the  Madison  Local  No.  106, 
myself.  I  would  have  to  hax’e  business.  That  is,  insurance  in  International  Typographical 
more  diversified  experience  in  general  and  Mutual  in  particu-  Union,  voted  Dec.  7  to  accept 
advertising.  lar.  wage  offers  of  the  Capital  Times  Directors  of  R.  Hoe  &  Co., 

•T  thought  that  with  my  fly-  "We.  of  course,  try  to  adjust  and  Wisconsin  State  Journal  of  printing  press  and  saw  mwu- 

ing  and  business  background,  I  our  procedures  to  conform  to  $75  per  week  for  day  workers  facturer,  have  “^yared  tne  | 

could  qualify  for  a  Job  in  adver-  the  likes.  and  $78.75  for  night  workers,  ular  quarterly  dividend  oi  ^ 

tising-sales  promotion  with  some  “Secondly,  we  make  sure  that  The  increase  is  from  $66  and  per  share  on  Class  a 

aviaUon  company  or  in  the  de-  policyholders  and  the  public  are  $69.75,  respectively.  payable  Jan.  15. 
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Speidel  Group 
Employs  Stout 
As  Asst.  G.  M. 


Putting  teeth  in  the  mouth  of  San  Francisco — Appointment 
this  policy  keeps  him  busier  of  Charles  H.  Stout  as  assistant 
a  salesgirl  during  the  general  manager  of  Speidel 
A  typical  day  N  e  w  s  p  apers, 

Inc.,  is  an- 

. ^  _  _  nounced  by 

Dealing  with  the  advertising  Merritt  C.  Spei-  a 

agency.  Preparing  new  ads.  del,  president.  V 

Merchandising  the  ads.  Con-  Stout,  vice-  ■ 
tributing  advertising  articles  president,  a  di- 
for  the  company  house  maga-  rector  and 
zines  ( one  for  employes,  another  manager  of  the 
for  the  salesmen.)  Matrix  Contrast 

Correspondence.  More  corre-  Corp.,  will  as- 

sume  his  new  AB 

duties  Jan.  1,  in 
the  Colorado 
Sp^rings,  C  o  1  o .  stout 
office.  He  will 
assist  Harry  S.  Bunker,  SNI 
general  manager  since  Decem¬ 
ber,  1936. 

Stout’s  first  newspaper  exper¬ 
ience  was  obtain^  in  lowi 
City,  la.,  home  of  the  first  news¬ 
paper  of  the  Speidel  group. 
There  he  was  bookkeeper,  com¬ 
positor,  and  business  manager 
of  the  University  of  Iowa’s  Doily 
Iowan.  He  also  was  manager 
of  the  job  printing  department 
The  new  Speidel  executive 
joined  Matrix  Contrast  in  1929 
as  a'  salesman  and  became  vice 
president,  a  director  and  sales 
manager  in  1937.  In  wartime 
Navy  duty  he  advanced  to  the 
rank  of  commander  and  served 
in  this  country,  Cuba  and 
Hawaii. 

Stout  is  a  member  of  the 
Intern  ational  Typographical 
Union,  Reserve  Offices  of  the 
Naval  Service,  Naval  Order  of 
the  U.S.  and  of  Phi  Kappa  Sig¬ 
ma  fraternity.  He  was  gradu¬ 
ated  from  the  University  of 
Iowa  in  1929. 


In  Philadelphia  — nearly  everybody  reads  The  Bulletin 


The  Sunday  Bulletin  —  tint  issue 
published  February  9,  1947 
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ered  by  the  survey,  nine  were  Agency  Surveys 
AmerS'^weekiS:  Merchandising  Wants 

Boston  Adrertiser,  Chicago  Her-  Deutsch  &  Shea.  Inc.,  New 
aid  American  Chicago  Tribune,  York  advertising  agency  which 

New  York  Mirror,  Neiv  York  earlier  this  year  released  studies 
News,  New  York  Times,  Parade,  qJ  rnerchandising  services  of 
and  Philadelphia  Inquirer.  newspapers,  magazines  and  ra 

Among  the  comments  were:  dio  stations,  has  completed  a 

Parade:  “Too  much  mail  or-  survey  of  national  advertisers  te 

der  advertising  brings  diminish-  determine  what  they  think  of 
ing  returns  but  advertisers  seem  media  assistance, 
to  feel  that  competitive  adver-  of  123  who  reported,  85.3^, 
tising  sells  the  mail  order  field  said  they  had  used  the  merclian 
and  everyone  will  benefit.  Judg-  dising  services  of  media;  64.2''. 
ing  from  increasing  volume  of  said  they  had  found  them  satis 
mail  order  fashion  advertising,  factory, 
it  must  pay.’’  Most  important  service  was 

American  Weekly:  “From  a  shown  to  be  personal  calls  by 
small  start  mail  order  advertis-  media  representatives  on  dis¬ 
ing  has  gone  away  up  in  our  tributors  and  dealers.  Mailings 
magazine.  It  will  probably  fol-  by  media  calling  attention  to 
low  the  pattern  of  mail  order  the  advertiser’s  program  was 
book  advertising  by  getting  out  listed  as  second  most  important, 
of  high  class,  small  circulation  while  setting  up  displays  in  re 
magazines.’’  tail  outlets  and  providing  mar- 

■  ket  data  were  listed  in  third  and 

Account  to  Finnoran  Xhe  survey  also  revealed  that 

John  A.  Finneran,  Inc.,  has  most  national  advertisers  con 
been  appointed  advertising  coun-  sider  1,000  to  3,000  lines  the 
sel  for  Manhattan  Technical  In-  minimum  contract  warranting 
stitute.  Newspapers  in  the  New  merchandising  service  by  a 
York  City  area  will  be  used.  newspaper. 


THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 


Dayton  News  Gives 
Full  Market  Data 


By  Samuel  Rovner 

ONE  of  the  most  complete  mar 
ket  surveys  made  lately  in 
the  daily  newspaper  field  is  that 
of  the  Dayton  (O. )  News,  which 
covers  a  wide  variety  of  market 
statistics,  product  preferences 
and  shopping  habits. 

Conducted  by  R.  L.  Polk  Co., 
the  survey  was  done  by  ques¬ 
tionnaires,  with  field  crews  call¬ 
ing  on  every  20th  family  in  all 
sections  of  the  city.  The  ques¬ 
tions  totaled  130  (not  counting 
sub-divisions). 

The  city  was  divided  into  12 
zones,  with  each  spotted  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  one  of  four  in¬ 
come  classes  in  which  the  great¬ 
est  number  of  its  residents  be¬ 
long. 

For  Local  Use,  Too 
More  or  less  unusual  about 
this  survey  is  the  fact  that  it 
has  been  designed  to  help  the 
local  businessman  quite  as  much 
as  the  national  advertiser.  To 
that  end  considerable  informa¬ 
tion  has  been  gathered  on  such 
things  as  price-line  preferences, 
types  of  establishments  pre¬ 
ferred  for  jewelry  purchases, 
etc. 

One  of  the  most  exhaustive 
sections  is  that  covering  infor¬ 
mation  on  brand  preferences 
and  buying  plans  for  automo¬ 
biles  and  other  automotive 
products.  Similar  information 
has  been  reported  on  other 
“hard”  lines  —  refrigerators, 
washing  machines,  kitchen 
ranges,  etc.  ROCKMORE  CO. 

"The  survey,  made  between  agency  in  the 
May  5  and  July  1,  consisted  of  sees  a  “bright  fut 
4,2()1  interviews.  Field  workers  fashion  mail  ordi 
called  during  the  day.  If  the  l^e  basis  of  a 
housewife  was  out,  another  call  lications  in  the  fu 
was  made  at  night.  If  admit-  found  that  “Ic 
tance  couldn’t  be  gained  after  do  not  seem  to  r 
two  tries,  the  next  house  before  der  advertising  as 
or  after  number  20  was  taken,  tition.’’ 
to  provide  as  far  as  possible  a  While  most  of  1 
scientific  “random”  sampling.  in  the  so  called  n 
Sawyer,  Ferguson  &  Walker,  azines,  considerj 
repre.sentatives  of  the  News,  have  been  found 
have  announced  that  while  a  linage  of  this  typ 
digest  of  the  most  important  in  Sunday  supple 
general  information  in  the  sur-  Among  103  pu 
vey  will  be  prepared  for  gen- 
eral  distribution,  the  complete 
report  is  available  only  at  its  v  J 

offices  and  those  of  the  news  reoaCI 

paper.  ' — — 


Colebrook  notes  that  of  300 
ad  agencies  now  operating  in 
Britain,  some  of  the  most  promi¬ 
nent  are  United  States  firms. 
Advertising  is  “generally  handi¬ 
capped,”  he  says,  by  a  sellers’ 
market  and  “to  a  certain  extent” 
by  official  attitudes  toward  pub¬ 
licity  other  than  that  in  further¬ 
ance  of  governmental  programs. 
Then,  of  course,  there  is  the 
shortage  of  newsprint  and 
other  materials  needed  by  the 
industry. 

In  1939,  Colebrook  points  out, 
certain  newspapers  charged 
about  61^  pounds  per  column 
inch.  Those  same  papers  now 
have  a  rate  of  20  pounds  for  the 
same  space.  “Most  newspaper 
advertising,”  he  states,  “is  done 
to  maintain  good  will  and  brand 
names.  Generally  only  one  ad¬ 
vertisement  can  be  inserted  per 
month.  Size  is  limited  and  de¬ 
pends  to  some  extent  on  the 
importance  of  the  announcement 
and  the  past  association  between 
the  advertiser  and  the  news¬ 
paper.” 

In  the  case  of  magazines,  the 
rate  situation  is  much  the  same. 
Rates  are  now  approximately 
double  the  HO-pounds-per-page 
charge  of  1939  on  one  weekly, 
and  another  hcLs  raised  its  page 
rate  from  250  pounds  prewar  to 


Tffpica/  Tesf/HarAef 


QXeZMdt/  Me  MPH/S 


AND  BESIDES — you  can  reach 
nearly  everyone  in  one  great 
evening  newspaper — at  one  eco¬ 
nomical  advertising  cost. 

Over  1,000,000  people  in  the  big 
Buffalo  area  represent  one  of 
the  richest  U.  S.  markets  for 
consumer  goods. 


g]  A  typical  city  of  buyers. 

0  Industry  is  diversified. 

0  Employment  steady. 

0  Earnings  are  stable. 

0  Buffalo  is  headquarters 
for  wholesale  buying. 


FISH,  HUNT 

and  enjoy  the  outdoors 

GIVE  THEM 


British  Advertising  i 

SOME  very  pertinent  informa-j 

tion  on  the  changes  in  British  I 
advertising  ha^j  appeared  in  thel 
form  of  a  report  by  M.  Cole  | 
brook  of  the  U.S.  Embassy  in 
London. 

For  one  thing,  he  notes  that 
during  1946  total  expenditures 
in  all  media  amounted  to  17,- 
000,000  pounds,  of  which  the 
government  spent  1,2.50.000 
( multiply  by  four  for  dollar 
value). 

Compared  with  this  is  an  an¬ 
nual  prewar  expenditure  of  28.- 
700.000  pounds,  8.000.000  of  it 
paid  by  the  government. 


P£RK  An'GWIM 


BuFFiLWjl^M'NG  News 

EDWARD  H.  BUTLER  KELLY-SM 


Once  a  Week 

Dickinson  &  Co.,  Inc. 

545  5th  Ave.  New  York 


Editor  and  Publisher 
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'  %•;  NEW 

Rapr«t«n>«<l  in  'Chicago^  Dntrpj^-S^  PtancItc^ 
Aitgnto*  by,WitfianM,  LpW«i^  A,CMUB^ 

*■•  •  :i  n^.L _ 'V«iV _ 


Bosioi»,'Yj|too%y'] 


M;H'>''  :iilv('rli-ctl  ibi-'C  dolls 
(?1. 18)  fMlii-ivtOy  in  The  J'lin. 
It  \v;i'  the  lie-t  M'lliiio  doll  in 
the  department..  Traflie  heavy 
lliron):lioiit  the  <lay.  (Jiildren  en¬ 
thralled  hy  eoinliination  <>f  hath!- 
iiette  with  dull. 


hirt  iaafiBct  Initklt  f«ff«d  «iat«r  coiu  tkith  th 
b•oM•  mUa  . . .  M  ihit  Ui  tr*«  !•«  ptf 


Arnold  Consinhie  advertised  these 
mats  (S68.00)  exclusively  in  The 
Sun.  Entire  root  department  was 
jammed.  Many  sales  going  on  hut 
this  advertised  item  was  selling 
exceptionally  well  all  day. 


SALE!  L4« 


“Department  Jamnied”  .  .  .  “Solti  Steadily.”  It's  this  kind  of  contiiiuin}'  sales  aelitni  that 
makes  The  Sun  a  must  in  the  merchandisin''  plans  of  local  merchants.  It  is  a  basic  it  asoii 
why  ^Manhattan  department  stores  for  24  consecHtive  years  have  placeil  mtuc  ativt'i  tisiijo 
in  The  Siin  than  in  any  other  evening,  morning  or  Suntlay  newspaper. 

*  Reported  hy  the  Reltiil  .Yens  1Uirei.,t 


Editor  Asserts 
Readers  Share 
Monopoly  Blame 


By  John  G.  W.  Mahanna 

Pittsfield.  Mass.* —  Speaking 
before  the  Kiwanis  Club  here 
last  week.  Lawrence  K.  Miller, 


40  year-old  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Berk¬ 
shire  Evening 
Eagle,  said  mon¬ 
opoly  newspa¬ 
pers  have  a 
tendency  to  be- 
come  “timid, 
lose  sight  of  the 
little  fellow,” 
become  busi¬ 
ness-  minded, 
dull  and  elus¬ 
ive. 


“But 


newspaper  i  s  Miller 
fair  in  its  news  columns,  if  it 
doesn't  slant  its  news  too  much,” 
he  added,  “and  if  it  adopts  a 
political  attitude  in  the  public 
interest,  it  can  still  maintain 
the  respect  of  its  public.” 

The  Eagle  editor  explained 
that  when  his  father  (the  late 
Kelton  B.  Miller)  took  over  the 
paper  more  than  50  years  ago, 
it  was  just  another  local  publi¬ 
cation  and  was  the  organ  of  Re¬ 
publican  politics  in  this  area. 

At  the  turn  of  the  century 
there  was  another  daily  paper, 
the  Pittsfield  Journal,  which  was 
the  Democratic  organ  for  this 
section.  Today,  because  it  is 
the  only  paper,  the  Eagle  is  out 
of  the  Republican  camp  and  has 
adopted  an  independent  outlook 
on  all  issues.  Miller  explained. 

The  reading  public  is  almost 
as  much  to  blame  for  the  tend¬ 
ency  toward  newspaper  monop¬ 
olies  as  technology  and  the  big 
profit  motive.  Miller  contended. 

“Time  was,”  he  said,  “when 
people  were  satisfied  with  just 
the  news  and  the  editor’s  opin¬ 
ion  about  it.  Now  they  want  to 
be  entertained.  Along  with  the 
basic  commodity  of  news,  they 
want  an  interpretation  of  the 


news,  comics,  Hollywood  gossip, 
highly  pictorialized  sheets, 
cheesecake,  etc.  All  those  items 
mean  heavy  capital  investment 
which  doesn’t  give  the  little 
fellow  much  of  a  chance  to  sur¬ 
vive.” 


For  example,  he  cited  that  the 
only  cities  in  Massachusetts 


Breakfast  Briefs 

Russia’s  Foreign  Minister  Molotov 
thinks  It  Is  time  we  stopped 
worrying  about  what  the  smaller 
nations  did  In  the  war.  All  they 
furnished  were  a  handful  of  battle¬ 
fields. 


It  took  two  men  eight  hours  to 
clean  the  bubble  gum  from  the 
carpet  of  the  Freedom  Train.  An¬ 
other  reminder  of  the  price  we 
must  pay  for  freedom. 

Frum  the  Ctcrrland  Flain  Dealer 


where  there  is  newspaper  com¬ 
petition  are  in  Boston  and  Lynn. 

In  all  six  New  England  states, 
he  added,  there  is  newspaper 
competition  only  in  Boston, 
Lynn,  Meriden.  Conn..  Hart¬ 
ford.  Bangor  and  Burlington. 

Newspaper  monopoly  isn’t 
just  confined  to  New  England; 
its  trend  is  nationwide,  he 
stated. 

In  passing,  the  Eagle  editor 
estimated  it  would  cost  “consid¬ 
erably  more”  than  $1,000,000  to 
start  an  adequate  daily  paper  in 
Pittsfield. 

Mr.  Miller’s  topic  was  “My 
Three  Cents  Worth.”  Along  that 
line  he  said  the  three-cent  price 
for  newspapers  was  compara¬ 
tively  “infiationary”  because  be¬ 
fore  World  War  I  most  papers 
were  priced  at  two  cents.  In¬ 
flationary  forces  set  in  motion 
by  World  War  II  in  many  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country  are  now 
raising  newspaper  prices  to  four 
and  five  cents,  he  said. 

“Fortunately  that  trend  hasn't 
come  to  Pittsfield,”  he  added. 

Some  college  professors  and 
leading  thinkers  believe,  though, 
he  concluded,  that  the  increased 
price  for  a  newspaper  is  a  good 
thing.  “It  makes  the  newspaper 
more  dependent  on  the  reader 
than  on  the  advertiser,” 

■ 

Rule  on  Auto  Ads 

Madison,  Wis. — Wisconsin  au¬ 
tomobile  dealers  have  been  or¬ 
dered  by  state  authorities  to 
print  their  dealer  registration  li¬ 
cense  number  in  all  advertise¬ 
ments. 


Mexico's  Chief 
Sees  Progress 
Based  on  Truth 

Mexico  City — President  Mig¬ 
uel  Aleman  last  week  reaffirmed 
the  Mexican  Government’s  de¬ 
termination  to  “respect  and  pro¬ 
tect”  the  constitutional  guaran¬ 
tee  of  freedom  of  the  press. 

“The  government  knows  full 
well  that  freedom  signifies  the 
conservation  of  all  the  principles 
that  make  it  possible  to  attain 
our  real  ideals,”  Aleman  told 
more  than  200  newspapermen  at 
the  annual  luncheon  sponsored 
by  the  Mexican  Newspapermen’s 
Guild. 

He  appealed  to  Mexico’s  news¬ 
papermen  to  strive  for  truth  and 
a  “unity  of  action  for  the  eco¬ 
nomic  welfare  of  which  our  land 
is  so  greatly  in  need.” 

“You  are  the  hand  and  index 
finger  of  the  country,  making 
distinctions  and  pointing  things 
out.”  the  president  said.  “Keep 
that  hand  clean,  and  let  that 
index  finger  point  legitimately 
toward  progress. 

“It  devolves  upon  you  who 
write  the  news  and  comment  on 
it  to  respond  with  the  truth  to 
the  confidence  that  the  nation 
has  placed  upon  you.  The  truth 
is  the  incentive  for  knowledge 
and  the  basis  for  all  moral  ad¬ 
vancement.  It  must  result  in  a 
unity  of  action  for  the  economic 
welfare  of  which  our  land  is  so 
greatly  in  need.” 


been  a  great  year 
tor  Scranton  and  tor 
The  Scranton  Times 


Total  Linage  tor  eleven  months 

9,171,813 


in  Total  Display 
in  Local  Display 
in  General  Advertising 
in  Classitied 
in  Every  Major  Classitication 


THE  SCRANTON  TIMES 

SCRANTON.  PA. 

Represented  by  Cieo.  .\.  McDevitt  Co. 


LADIES  FIRST 

Here’s  a  big  story  in 
short  takes: 

There  are  ten  main 
cities  in  the  U.S.A.. 
that  every  man  must 
reckon  into  his  plans 
if  he  has  anything  im¬ 
portant  to  say  or  sell 
in  a  national  way. 

For  those  are  the 
ten  biggest  market 
areas,  the  ten  richest 
market  areas,  in  the 
world. 

Between  1930  and 
1 940,  those  ten  biggest 
market  areas  increased 
population  by  6.4  per¬ 
cent.  according  to  J.  J. 
Capt.  director  of  the 
U.  S.  census. 

In  ONE  of  those 
rich  areas,  the  increase 
was  44.8  percent. 

Super-market,  that’s 
Washington,  D.  C, 
the  ladies’  town. 

TiMES-HERALD  263,790* 
THE  STAR  ...  214,012 
THE  POST  ...169,353* 
THE  NEWS  ...108,404 

•Monday  through  Friday 

Bdltoi  and  Piibllphei 

Q[inirs,^|)fralii 

Washington  D.  C. 
National  Representative 
Geo.  a.  McDevitt  Co. 
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AN  ANNOUNCEMENT  OF 


MAJOR  IMPORTANCE... 

EFFECTIVE  IAN.  1,  1948 

JInqutrer 

HAS  APPOINTED  AS  ITS  EXCLUSIVE 
ADVERTISING  REPRESENTATIVES 

THEO.  W.  LORD 

Empire  State  Building,  New  York  City 


ROBERT  R.  BECK 

20  North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago 

GEORGE  S.  DIX 

Penobscot  Building,  Detroit 


You  undoubtedly  are  familiar  with  the  great  advances  made  by  The 
Philadelphia  Inquirer.  Tremendous  increases  in  circulation  and  adver* 
tising  have  established  The  INQUIRER  as  one  of  America’s  greatest  news¬ 
papers  and  most  productive  advertising  forces. 

This  continuing  growth  leads  logically  to  establishment  of  exclusive 
representatives.  We  will  thus  be  able  to  provide  more  direct  and  personal 
services  for  our  many  friends  among  agencies  and  advertisers,  as  well  as 
the  many  new  accounts  which  have  discovered  The  INQUIRER’S  selling 
influence.  We  firmly  believe  that  the  hundreds  of  daily  requests  for  infor¬ 
mation  and  marketing  data  which  we  receive  can  be  better  handled  under 
this  exclusive  arrangement. 

On  the  West  Coast,  Fitzpatrick  and  Chamberlin,  15  5  Montgomery  St.,  San 
Francisco,  continue  as  representatives  for  The  PHILADELPHIA  INQUIRER. 

CIRCULATION:  DAILY...  OVER  700.000  •  SUNDAY ...  OVER  1,000,000 


NOW  IN  ITS  14th  CONSECUTIVE  YEAR  OF  ADVERTISING  LEADERSHIP 


editor  &  PUBLI  SH  ER  for  December  27,  1947 


JAN  FEB  MAR 


APRIL  MAY  JUNE 


JULY  AUG  SEPT 


Clark  A  Renwick.  Detroit 
I  Mich. )  Free  Press;  Richard  R 
Wills,  Roanoke  (Va.)  Tima. 
World  News. 

Mr.  Sheffer  is  president,  and 
Mr.  Hempstead,  treasurer. 

Mr.  Tucker,  who  is  now  dj. 
;t-  rector  of  the  Controllers  Inati 
rg.  tute  of  America,  will  leave  that 
ce  office  in  February,  at  which  time 
xt  he  will  become  full-time  manag- 
it  ing  director  of  the  newspap^ 
r-  group. 

The  present  membership,  to- 
incorporated  Nov.  1  in  Wash  tailing  about  75,  represents  32 
ington,  D.  C.,  the  organization  Hawaii  and  the  District 

now  has  a  full  set  of  interim  of  Columbia,  Mr.  Tucker  told 
officers  and  directors,  elected  by  E&P.  The  number  is  expected 
the  organizing  committee  which  reach  200  by  the  time  of  the 
has  been  functioning  for  four  first  meeting,  he  said.  All  who 
f;rs»v  AcTfsnrv  Toi*n«  months  (E&P,  Aug.  30,  p.  56».  join  between  now  and  then  will 

agenda  for  the  May  be  considered  charter  members, 
Scivin^S  Bond  Drive  meeting  are  election  of  officers  Ihe  organizing  committee  has 

JOSS’" 

agencies  in  the  preparation  of  ^ork 

the  19-18  savings  bonds  campaign  committee  (E&P,  Sept.  27,  p.  76),  t.  • 
for  the  U.  S  Treasury  Depart-  ''>*1  presented  for  discussion  ■ 

ment,  Theodore  S.  Repplier,  aod  vote.  In  addition  a  pro-  j  t -i-  .  . 

president  of  the  Advertising  gram  of  activities  and  panel  dis  Dewey  and  Lilienthal 

Council,  has  announced.  cussions  is  planned.  -i  H  Jrlroce  NYQDB 

Grey  agency  is  now  preparing  Members  of  the  present  ex-  nuui  ix  x  orn 

advertising  for  retailers,  includ-  ecutive  committee  are  W.  F.  Albany,  N.  Y. — Gov.  Dewev 
ing  suggestions  for  window  dis-  Carley.  Boston  Post;  W.  J.  and  David  E.  Lilienthal,  chair- 
plays.  interior  displays,  show  Hempstead,  Jersey  City  (N.  J.)  man  of  the  United  States  Atomic 
cards,  advertisements  for  retail  Jersey  Journal;  M.  N.  Kressman,  Energy  Commission,  are  sched- 
publications  and  ideas  for  retail  Easton  (Pa.)  Express;  A.  V.  uled  to  address  the  annual  con- 
newspaper  ads.  Miller.  New  York  Herald  Trib-  vention  dinner  of  New  York 

Other  agencies  on  the  cam-  nne;  J.  Russell  Sheffer.  Harris  State  Publishers  Association 
paign  are  Young  &  Rubicam,  burg  (Pa.)  Telegraph.  here  Jan.  19. 

Inc..  J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.,  The  following  members,  with  Frank  E.  Tripp,  general  man- 
G.  M.  Basford,  Schwab  &  Beatty,  the  executive  committee,  make  ager  of  Gannett  Newspapers, 
Joseph  Katz  and  Albert  Frank-  up  the  nine  man  board  of  di-  will  be  the  luncheon  speaker, 
Guenther  Law,  Inc.  rectors;  Peter  King.  Milwaukee  following  an  advertising  forum. 

Hector  Perrier  is  the  council’s  (Wis. )  Journal;  J.  W.  Garrett.  In  the  afternoon  there  will  be 
staff  executive  on  the  campaign.  Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Gazette;  an  editorial  forum 


to  ."iupervise  the  American  Eco 
nomic  System  campaign.  He 
will  also  continue  with  the 
World  Trade  and  U.S.  Saving 
Bond  campaigns. 

Helen  Crabtree  will  continue 
her  work  on  the  American  Heri¬ 
tage  program  being  run  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  12  months’ 
tour  of  the  Freedom  Train.  She 
will  also  retain  supervision  of 
the  Stop  Accidents  campaign. 

Miss  Judy  Kwis  will  be  in  _ _ _ _ _ 

charge  of  the  Fight  Tuberculosis  thur  R.  Tucker,  secretary, 

campaign,  which  swings  into  full  '  . 

force  next  month. 

Jean  F. inner  will  continue  her 
campaigns  on  the  "Crisis  In  Edu¬ 
cation"  program. 


First  Meeting 
Of  Controllers 
Set  for  May 


A  Report  to  Advertisers 


THE  OKLAHOMA  CITY  CONSUMER  PANEL 
.  .  .  conducted  by  Audience  Surveys  Inc.,  .  . . 
with  Dr.  Raymond  Fronzen  and  Dr.  Paul  Edwards 
as  consultants  .  . .  opproved  by  advisory  council 
of  leoding  advertiser  and  agency  research 
authorities  . . .  gives  a  true  picture  of  doy-to-day 
purchases  by  400  representative  Greater  Okla¬ 
homa  City  housewives  on  40  different  food  ond 
drug  classifications.  Advance  presentation  of 
the  first  report  has  met  with  enthusiastic 
reception  among  odvertisers  .  .  .  has  proved  an¬ 
other  first  for  Oklahoma's  top  two  newspapers. 


**»»»•( 


I  The  Oklahoma  City  Consumer  Panel  Issues  Regular  Reports  on— 


1.  Brands  purchased 


4.  Units  Bought 


Because  of  the  noture  oi  the  Okla¬ 
homa  City  Consumer  Ponel  it  is 
passible  to  extract  almost  any  type  of 
marketing  intormotion  desired  on  the 
selected  product  clossificetions. 
Among  the  special  onolyses  ore: 
Consumer  purchases  by  age,  income 
and  racial  groups;  brand  switching, 
effectiveness  of  test  compoigns.  full 
details  of  this  special  service  ovoiloble 
to  odvertisers  on  request. 


5.  Dollar  Volume 


2.  Families  Buying 


6.  Place  of 


3.  Weight  or  Bulk 
Pure  hosed 


Purchase 


THE  DAILY  OKLAHOMAN— OKLAHOMA  CITY  TIMES 

THE  OKLAHOMA  PUBLISHING  CO.:  The  Farmer-Stockman  -  WKY,  Oklahoma  City 
KVOR,  Colorado  Springs  -  KLZ,  Denver  and  WEEK,  Peoria,  Affiliated  in  Management 

REPRESENTED  BY  THE  KATZ  AGENCY,  INC. 

0  LDlTOn&PUBLISHER 
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Helping  America’s  Progressive  Petroleum  Industry  Make  Better  Gasoline 

editor  ^  P  U  B  L  :  3  H  E  R  ior  December  27,  1947 


if  gasoline  were  sold  in  envelopes... 

a  list  of  ingredients  could  be  printed  on  each  envelope.  However, 
since  gasoline  is  sold  from  pumps,  there  is  no  way  to  label  every 
gallon.  So  oil  companies  put  "Ethyl”  emblems  on  their  pumps  to 
show  you  that  their  best  gasoline  has  been  improved  with"Ethyr’ 
antiknock  compound.  This  famous  ingredient,  made  by  the  Ethyl 
Corporation,  is  added  to  gasoline  to  step  up  power  and  perform¬ 
ance.  Car  owners  who  want  top  performance  from  their  engines 
always  look  for  the  familiar  yellow-and-black  "Ethyl”  emblem 
on  the  pump  when  they  buy  gasoline.  Ethyl  Corporation,  N.  Y. 


look  for  the  ”ETHYL”  trade-mark 


Acute  Shortage 
Of  Journalists 
Exists  Abroad 

By  A.  Carl  Kupier 

International  News  Service 

Mexico  City  —  Shortages  of 
newspapermen  throughout  Eu¬ 
rope  and  an  almost  complete 
lack  of  facilities  for  training 
more  was  disclosed  to  UNESCO 
during  the  recent  conference 
here. 

A  special  committee  surveyed 
10  countries  of  Europe,  China 
and  the  Philippines  and  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that,  “there  is 
a  recognized  need  for  qualified 
journalists  to  raise  the  level  of 
the  profession.”  The  commis¬ 
sion  then  added,  “every  effort 
should  be  made  ...  to  extend 
public  awareness  of  the  need  for 
accurate  and  comprehensive  dis¬ 
semination  of  public  informa¬ 
tion  which  is  esteemed  vital  to 
world  peace  and  understanding.” 

The  problem  in  Europe  and 
the  Far  East  devastated  by  the 
war  is  seen  as  one  where  the 
better  journalists  were  either 
killed  by  the  enemy  or  follow¬ 
ing  the  war  by  their  own  coun¬ 
trymen  for  collaboration.  Its 
solution  lies  not  in  recruitment, 
for  there  is  a  vast  number  of 
young  men  in  almost  all  these 
countries  who  are  anxious  to 
enter  the  newspaper  field. 
Rather  it  is  one  of  securing 
proper  training  for  these  novices 
and  instilling  into  them  the  tech¬ 
niques  of  reporting  and  the 
spirit  in  which  they  must  do 
their  work  in  order  that  the 
press  in  these  countries  may  be 
rebuilt  to  a  level  of  honesty  and 
accuracy. 

Some  of  the  countries,  such  as 
jBelgium.  are  strictly  organ¬ 
ized  into  professional  associa¬ 
tions  and,  the  committee  re¬ 
ports.  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  earn  a  living  as  a  journalist 
without  holding  membership. 
Training  is  done  at  university 
level  and  is  remarkably  thor¬ 
ough.  For  example  eight  courses 
are  obligatory,  six  more,  chosen 
from  a  long  list,  are  elective 
during  the  sessions. 

Contemporary  international 
politics  are  stressed  along  with 
law  and  Belgian  history.  Elec¬ 
tives  touch  other  fields  of  en¬ 
terprise  such  as  agricultural  eco- 


Here*s  an  Aicertimg 
Future  for  uYoungLuiy 

One  of  the  finest  metrc^U* 
tan  dallies  In  the  country  Is 
looking  for  a  young  woman, 
who  has  some  experience  on 
newspapers,  to  work  on  local 
display  accounts.  Inter¬ 
ested  In  an  ambitious  lady 
who  can  get  along  with  peo¬ 
ple.  Write  a  complete  letter 
to  Box  8S8I. 

Editor  *  Publisher 
1475  Broadway 
New  York  18.  N.  Y. 


nomics,  geography,  music  and 
painting,  literature,  industrial 
relations  and  public  finance. 

Czechoslovakia  presents  quite 
a  different  picture,  however, 
with  strict  government  control 
of  journalists,  wages,  salaries 
and  obligatory  membership  in 
the  Association  of  Czechoslovak 
Journalists.  Training  programs 
have  been  operating  since  1877, 
the  committee  says,  but  have  ac¬ 
complished  almost  nothing. 

The  Danish  system  seems  to 
be  very  closely  allied  to  that 
of  the  United  States.  Most  jour¬ 
nalists  hold  university  degrees 
and  serve  their  first  few  years 
on  the  provincial  press  before 
breaking  into  the  Capital  press. 
Large  Copenhagen  newspapers 
also  have  the  practice  of  sending 
promising  men  abroad  as  foreign 
correspondents  for  short  periods 
to  gain  experience  which  they 
may  then  put  to  practical  use 
in  the  home  office. 

The  picture  generally  is  about 
on  this  order.  Most  of  Europe 


has  no  requirements  for  en¬ 
trance  into  the  profession  other 
than  the  individual  editor  may 
set  up.  On  the  other  hand  the 
probation  or  apprentice  system 
is  in  common  usage  and  in  Rus¬ 
sian  dominated  Europe  the  con¬ 
trol  of  journalists  by  the  cen¬ 
tral  government  is  very  close. 

Chief  problem  seems  to  be  the 
lack  of  pre-war  journalists  and 
the  low  state  6f  training. 

But  the  encouraging  factor, 
the  committee  reports,  is  the 
close  attention  many  govern¬ 
ments  or  associations  of  jour¬ 
nalists  are  proposing  to  pay  to 
the  educational  requirements  of 
future  newspapermen. 

■ 

Hillman  Reports 

A  series  of  articles  written  by 
John  W.  Hillman,  editorial  di¬ 
rector  of  Indianapolis  (Ind.) 
News,  on  his  trip  through  Eu¬ 
rope  last  May  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  under  the  title,  “Night 
Over  Germany — America's  Prob¬ 
lem  in  Europe.” 


Record  Co.  Replies 
To  Allen's  Pay  Suit 

Philadelphia — In  U.S.  District 
Court  here  last  week,  the  Phila. 
delphia  Record  Co.,  former  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  daily  and  Sunday 
Record,  replied  to  the  suit  start¬ 
ed  last  month  by  Robert  S 
Allen,  former  chief  of  the  Rec- 
ord  s  Washington  bureau,  claim¬ 
ing  $27,750  for  unpaid  salary 
under  veterans'  legislation 
(E&P,  Nov.  22,  1947,  p.  61). 

Allen  said  he  was  not  rehired 
under  terms  of  the  Selective 
Service  and  Training  Act  of  1940 
and  he  was  entitled  to  52  weeks' 
salary  and  31  weeks'  severance 

In  reply,  the  Record  company 
declared  Allen  had  rejected  an 
offer  of  re-employment  on  his 
return  from  military  service  on 
the  ground  that  he  wanted  to 
enter  the  broadcasting  field. 
Allen  made  no  formal  demand 
for  re-employment,  the  answer 
said,  until  some  time  after  the 
Record  went  out  of  business. 


The  "Sales  Management"  surve'y  among  156  naticr.a, 
advertising  and  agency  executives  placed  Harris- 
burq,  Penna.  FIRST  in  the  "up-to-100,0C0  list  ct  tes. 
cities  in  the  Midale  Atlantic  section. 


It's  per  capita  retail  sales  ($1365)  is  the  highest  cf  'he 
eleven  biggest  markets  in  the  State. 


«nd 


£vmittg  Hwub 


With  a  Daily  Net  Paid  Circ«l«tk»ii  in  Eneess  of  89,000^  Effecthely  Com 

this  Great  Market 


KELLY-SMITH  GOMPANY—NotionoE/  Beprraoniotivos 
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In  1947,  Puck  carried  more  lines  of  adver-  used  Puck  in  1947  to  get  the  most  from  each 

tising,  more  dollar  volume,  a  greater  diver-  advertising  dollar.  Ranging  from  motor  cars 

sity  of  accounts  than  ever  before!  Here  is  to  candy  bars,  each  leaders  in  their  own  field, 

the  roster  of  wide-awake  advertisers  who  together  they  make  up: 


colc:ate-palmolive-peet  co. 

GENERAL  FOODS  CORPORATION 
GENERAL  MILLS,  INC. 

A.  C.  GILBERT  COMPANY 
GILLETTE  SAFETY  RAZOR  CO. 


WALTER  J.  BLACK,  INC. 
CHESEBROUGH  MFG.  CO.,  COn’d 
COR.N  PRODUCTS  REFINING  CO. 
CORNING  GLASS  WORKS 
CLTDAHY  PACKING  COMPANY 


10  YEARS  AND  OVER 

A.\DREW  JERGENS  COMPANY 
LAMO.Vr  CORUSS  &  COMPANY 
LEVER  BROS.  CO.MPANY 
UONEL  CORPORATION 
PROCTER  &  GAMBLE  COMPANY 

5  TO  10  YEARS 

DOUBLEDAY  tc  CO.,  INC. 
EVERSHARP,  INC. 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC  CO. 

GEO.  A.  HORMEL  &  CO. 

INT.  CELLUCOTTON  PRODUCTS  CO. 

UNDER  5  YEARS 


THE  QUAKER  OATS  CO.MP.ANY 
RALSTON  PURINA  COMPANY 
B.  J.  REYNOLDS  TOBACCO  CO. 
STANDARD  BRANDS,  INC. 

THE  wander  company 
WILSON  CHEMICAL  CO.MPANY 

S.  C.  JOHNSON  &  SON,  INC. 
LAMBERT  PHABMACAL  CO. 
THOS.  LEE.MING  &  CO.,  INC. 
PEPSI-COLA  COMPANY 
W.  A.  SHEAFFER  PEN  COMPA.NY 
UNICOR.\  PRESS 


ADMIRAL  CORPORATION  HALL  BROS.  INC. 

AMERICAN  HOME  PRODUCTS 

(  BOYLE  NUDWAY  INC. ) 

(  WHITEHALL  PHABMACAL  CO. ) 

THE  BORDEN  COMPANY 
BOWMAN  GUM  INC. 

CAPITOL  RECORDS,  INC. 

WALT  DISNEY  PRODUCTIONS,  INC.  PHILIP  MORRIS  &  CO.,  LTD. 
FORD  MOTOR  COMPANY  NATIONAL  BISCUIT  COMPANY 

SAMUEL  GOLDWYN  PRODUCTIONS  NORWICH  PHARMACAL  CO. 
GUM  PRODUCTS,  INC.  QL'EEN  ANNE  CANDY  CO. 


RADIO  CORPOBATIO.N  OF  AMERICA 
B.K.O.  RADIO  PICTURES,  INC. 

AB.NOLD  SCHWINN  «c  CO.  ^  THE  &8EATEST 
SEVEN-UP  COMPA.NY  \  DIVERSITY 

SPERTI.  INC.  OF  ACCOUNTS 

STEWART  WAR.NER  CORP.  V _ _  ^ _ _ 

TONI,  INC.  /^i 

D.  VAN  NOSTBAND  COMPANY 

WILDROOT  COMPANY,  INC.  ^ 

WM.  H.  WISE  &  CO.,  INC.  (T  T 


NESTOR  JOHNSON  .MFG.  CO. 
WALTER  H  JOH.NSON  CANDY  CO. 
KELLOGG  COMPANY 
KNOX  GELATINE  CO.,  INC. 
MINNESOTA  MINING  &  MFG.  CO. 


LEADERS 


MORE  DOLLAR 
VOLUME 


MORE  LINES  OF 
ADVERTISING- 


JUm  baf 


THE  CONIC  WEEMY 


Only  NATIONAL  Comic  Wookly— A  Hoorst  Publication  •  63  Vosoy  Stroot,  Now  York  7,  Now  York  •  Hoartt  Building,  Chicago  6,  Illinois 
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Churchman  Sees  Peril 
In  ‘Negro’  Headlines 

By  Robert  B.  Eleazer 

Department  oi  General  Church  School  V/ork 

General  Board  of  Education  oi  the  Methodist  Church 

I  Editor's  Note: — The  follotcing  article,  entitled  "Indicting  a 
Whole  People."  has  been  sent  to  the  editors  of  400  dailt^  news¬ 
papers  by  the  General  Board  of  Education  of  the  Methodist 
Church  in  an  effort  to  reduce  trie  use  of  the  racial  tag  in  headlines 
on  crime  stories.) 


"I  DO  NOT  know  the  method  of 
drawing;  up  an  indictment 
against  a  whole  people."  said 
Statesman  Edmund  Burke,  in  a 
famous  plea  for  conciliation 
with  the  American  colonies. 

There  is  such  a  method,  how¬ 
ever,  and  many  American  news 
papers  are  demonstrating  it  in 
their  handung  of  crime  news  in¬ 
volving  Negroes.  The  fact  that 
this  is  done  without  thought 
of  injustice,  merely  as  a  matter 
of  custom  and  convenience, 
makes  its  results  no  less  serious. 

Simple.  But  Effective 
The  method  is  simple — merely 
that  of  featuring  race  in  the 
headlines  of  practically  every 
story  involving  Negro  crime  or 
misdemeanor.  Seeing  these 
headlines  daily,  month  after 
month,  the  public  inevitably 
gets  the  impression  that  color 
and  crime  are  c.asely  related, 
if  not  synonymous.  Thus  is  the 
whole  race  indicted,  and  in  the 
minds  of  the  superficial  con 
victed. 

As  illustrative  of  this  practice 
I  think  specifically  of  one  daily 
which  I  know-  very  well.  This 
paper  certainly  is  not  hostile  to 
Negroes.  I  would  say.  on  the 
other  hand,  that  it  is  essentially 
friendly,  desirous  of  being  fair 
**^<1  Yet  a  review  of  its 

headlines  throughout  a  recent 
month  <  May.  1947 »  reveals  the 
unvarjing  pattern  described 
above. 

An  Unvarying  Pattern 

In  the  31  days  of  the  month 
this  paper  ran  133  stories  of 
crimes,  misdemeanors  and  court 
actions  involving  white  peop  e 
in  not  one  of  the  133  did 
the  headlines  mention  the  race 
of  the  culprit  or  suspect.  In  gen¬ 
eral  this  was  just  as  it  should  be. 
But  note  this  contrast; 

During  the  same  month  the  I 
paper  carried  39  crime  stories  ! 
involving  colored  people.  In  34  I 
of  the  39  the  headlines  featured 
the  word  “Negro"  or  "Negroes"  i 
while  in  three  others  the  racial 
identity  of  the  subject  was 
clearly  indicated,  though  not 
exp^ssly  stated.  Reproduction 
of  the  two  groups  of  headlines 
in  parallel  columns  is  tempting, 
but  would  run  to  too  great 
length.  A  few  typical  illustra¬ 
tions  must  suffice. 

Typical  Heada 

Here,  for  example,  are  head¬ 
lines  of  six  stories  involving 
the  charge  of  robbery  at  the 
hahds  of  white  bandits; 

play  6 — “Pair  Bound  Over  in 
Rbbbery  Case.” 

May  7— “Three  Youths  Held 
in  Robbery  Case  " 


•  1  Now  note  the  foKowing  in 
lAQ  ^  I  which  the  suspects  were  color^. 

a  X  Ooserve  again  how  race  domin 

-  ates  the  picture; 

May  3— “Negroes  Face  Trial 
on  Murder  Count." 

May  16 — 'Wife  Hires  Negro  to 
Slay  Husband." 

May  16 — “Negro  Sentenced  for 
1  Work  Killing  Wife." 

Ihodiat  Church  May  20 — "Ten  Years  Given  in 

Negro  Slaying." 

.  entitled  "Indicting  a  May  21 — "  Negro  Bound  Over 

tors  of  400  daili^news  In 

.  .1  n  .u  j-  .  May  21 —  Negro  Questioned  in 

non  o  the  Methodist  Atlanta  Killing" 

r  racial  tag  in  headlines  Dynamite 

The  greatest  injustice,  how 

13— "Two  Draw  Terms 

ipr\-  Cases  "  of  criminal  as.sault.  Because  of 


Ma.v  13 — "Two 
in  Robber>-  Cases.’ 


May  16— "Young  Bandits  Rob  heinousness  of  this  crime 


Store  Owner." 

May  24 — "Samaritan  Rubbed 
by  Hitchhikers." 

May  31 — “Men  Questioned  in 
Robberies." 


the  public  is  peculiarly  .sensi¬ 
tive  to  it  and  easily  aroused  to 
resentment  and  even  violence. 
Such  charges.  ( not  infrequently 
erroneous),  have  provoked 


Note  that  to  the  headline  niany  lynchings  ^nd  more 
aHpr  siisnnnt.^  in  all  thasf>  One  race  riot.  There  is  eed, 


reader  the  suspects  in  all  these 
cases  were  just  people — "youth." 
■’men."  bandits." 

Not  so  in  the  tw-o  parallel  re 


therefore,  that  such  stories  be 
handled  with  great  care. 

During  May  the  paper  car- 


i'lui  30  111  iiie  iwo  udiiii.ei  ic-  .  ,  i  _ 

ports  involving  Negroes.  Here  stones  of  criminal  as- 

r.  ,  ...  inonlvtno  white  men.  in 


the  headlines  leave  no  uncer 
tainty.  “Lone  Negro  Youth 
Rob.s  Woman."  sa.vs  one;  "Negro 
Held  in  Robber.v."  the  other. 

Similiarly  on  May  2.5  we  find 
"Two  Youths  Held  in  Theft 
Cases."  (they  were  white),  set 
over  against  "Praying  Negro 
Confesses  Thefts." 

Three  arrests  for  reckless 


sault  involving  white  men.  In 
these  stories  the  headlines  iden¬ 
tify  the  attackers  or  suspects 
only  as  "man ".  "so.dier  , 
"would-be  attacker",  “youthful 
slayer",  and  the  like  —  never 
once  a.s  belonging  to  this  race  or 
that. 

Note  again  the  contrast.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  month  the  paper  carried 


iiiree  airesis  lor  recKiess  - r  ‘ _ _ 

driving  were  reported  during  wat  rl- 


the  month.  (May  6.  2.5  and  28). 
Two  of  the  accused  were  white, 
the  third  co  ored.  The  head 
lines  ran  true  to  pattern: 
"Jailed  on  Driving  Count"  and 
"Man  Arrested  for  Drunken 
Driving."  but  "Negro  Arre.sted 
After  Accident.’ 

More  oi  the  Same 
Here  are  typical  headlines  in 


Negroes  ( of  which  one  was  re¬ 
pudiated  next  day  and  two  more 
were  later  dropped  for  lack  of 
evidence).  Here  are  the  head¬ 
lines.  conspicuously  advertising 
each  case  as  a  racial  offense: 

May  16  —  "Girl  Assaulted: 
Gun  Wielding  Negroes  Escape." 

May  25  —  "Expectant  Mother 
Attacked  by  Negro.” 

May  26 — “Negro  Surrenders 


homicide  stories  in  which  the  After  Escape  from  Mob.”  (The 


suspects  were  white: 

May  10— "Youth  Guilty  of 
Kil  ing  Brother." 


Jackson.  North  Carolina  Case). 

May  26  —  “Mob  Feared,  Negro 
Whisked  to  State  Prison.”  (This 


May  10 — “Great  Grandmother  was  South  Carolina). 


Indicted  for  Murder." 


And  here  is  another  signifi 


May  15  —  "Soldier  Admits  cant  contrast  in  the  same  con- 


Strangle  Killing."  nection: 

May  15 — “Holdup  Man  Sla.vs  The  horrifying  story  of  the 
Victim."  16th  was  spread  on  the  front 

May  19 — "Youth  Admits  Slay  page.  under  double-column, 
ing."  double-deck  headlines.  Nobody 

May  30 — '’Father  Kills  Three."  could  miss  it.  On  the  other 
Just  people  again,  you  see.  not  hand,  its  repudiation  next  day 
members  of  any  particular  race,  as  “just  a  hoax"  was  inconspicu- 


Tyijamf  dioifipif.  distuAnA 


are  in  store  for  readers  of  NEA  client 
newspapers.  They’ll  be  able  to  fill  out 
^  those  formidable  ’47  income  tax  returns 
with  a  minimum  of  work  and  a  maximum 
of  accuracy  after  reading 

NEA's  Annual 

INCOME  TAX  PRIMER 

by  S.  Burton  Heath,  the  nation's  outstand* 
ing  authority  on  income  tax  problems, 
whose  19-part  series  is  a  News  Page 
special  from 


ous  y  reported  on  an  iiwi^e 
page,  under  a  small-type  single 
column  head,  where  it  Ls  reason¬ 
ably  certain  that  comparatively 

few  saw  it. 

Probably  fewer  still  ever 
learned  that  the  courts  later 
dropped  all  charges  against  tht 
two  Carolina  Negroes  featured 
in  the  headlines  of  the  26^ 
leaving  on.y  one  of  the  four 
accusations  still  standing  up 
Without  a  doubt  the  origina’ 
headlines  closed  all  these  cases 
for  most  readers,  leaving  the 
Negro  branded  as  a  menace  and 
a.l  Negroes  under  suspicion. 

Recognizing  the  danger  point 
ed  out  above,  a  number  of  the 
nation’s  greatest  daily  papers 
have  recently  discontinue  use 
of  racial  tag  in  reporting  crime. 
They  see  no  gain,  but  a  great 
deal  of  loss,  in  continuing  the 
indictment  of  a  whole  people 


Public  Respects  Press, 
School  Editors  Told 

Gaffney,  S.  C.  —  People  ac 
cept  newspapers  as  the  most  ac 
curate  source  of  information 
today,  Reid  Montgomery,  head 
of  the  journalism  department 
at  Winthrop  College,  Rock  Hill, 
S.  C.,  told  100  members  of  the 
Piedmont  Scholastic  Press  As 
sociation  in  annual  session  here 

“More  people  believe  what 
they  read  rather  than  what  they 
hear,”  he  .said 

W.  E  (  Bud )  Seifert,  sports 
editor,  Spartanburg  (S.  C) 
Journal,  advised  the  student 
group  to  add  oublic  speaking, 
shorthand,  penmanship  and  typ 
ing  to  their  studies  in  English, 
history,  creative  .vritjng  and 
other  subjects. 

Editor  Seifert  also  pointed  ou‘ 
that  while  “sports  writeri  have 
much  license  in  ter.-ninolngy, 
that  doesn’t  mean  that  they 
should  completely  abandon  good 
English.” 
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What  makes  a  newspaper  great  ? 


looking  down  on  their  own  homes 
from  the  helicopter  hovering  above. 

In  an  air-minded  area  where  world 
airlines  cross,  where  farmers  and 
businessmen  fly  their  own  planes, 
where  Lindbergh  and  the  late  Major 
Richard  Bong  grew  up,  it  lakes  the 
unusual  in  aviation  tf»  rate  a  second 
look.  Finding  the  unusual,  the  im¬ 
portant,  the  useful  in  aviation  and 
every  other  field  of  progress  is  part 
of  the  job  of  the  Minneapolis  Star 
and  Tribune  able  spokesmen, 
inspiring  leaders  and  trusted  friends 
of  a  great  region  and  its  people. 


Minneapolis 
Star  an  ^Tribune 

EVENING  MORNING  &  SUNDAY 


Mora  than  550,000  Sunday,  425,000  daily 
JOHN  COWLES.  Praiidaal 


Women  Ask 
Million  Reprints 
Of  Home  Items 

During  1947  women  readers  of 
the  American  Weekly  have  re 
quested  almost  1.000.000  reprints 
of  articles  on  the  homemaking 
and  almanac  recipe  pages.  Wal¬ 
ter  Howey,  editor  of  the  supple¬ 
ment.  reported  at  a  staff  sales 
meeting  last  week  in  New  York 
City. 

Howey  also  explained  editor¬ 
ial  achievements  of  the  Weekly, 
such  as  its  fight  to  break  the 
price  of  hormones  on  the  Amer¬ 
ican  market. 

“There  is  no  education  with 
out  entertainment"  said  John 
Erskine.  professor  emeritus  of 
English  literature  at  Columbia 
University,  when  he  addressed 
the  71  members  of  the  various 
divisions  of  the  American  Week¬ 
ly  sales  organization.  He  told 
why  he  felt  such  writings  as  his 
and  others  on  the  classics  re¬ 
ceived  such  wide  readership. 

Erskine  pointed  out  that  many 
of  the  classics  deserved  a  great 
deal  more  attention  than  they 
had  received.  However,  many 
educators  have  allow^  the 
gems  of  literature  to  die  because 
they  failed  to  adopt  lighter  tech¬ 
niques  in  their  teaching.  Such 
classical  material  when  it  ap¬ 
pears  in  publications  like  the 
American  Weekly  gets  much 
wider  attention  because  of  the 
many  entertaining  articles 
which  surround  it.  he  asserted. 

Each  of  the  eight  offices  of  the 
.\merican  Weekly  presented  the 
outstanding  sales  jobs  which  re¬ 
sulted  in  advertising  pages  for 
220  products  during  1947.  Three 
men.  Richard  S.  Shapira  of  Chi¬ 
cago.  and  James  B.  Boynton  and 
Frank  E.  Mendes,  Jr.,  of  New 
York  were  awarded  a  large  sil¬ 
ver  platter  as  special  recognition 
for  outstanding  selling  jobs 
which  made  them  “the  big 
three”  of  the  staff,  contributing 
to  the  largest  volume  of  adver¬ 
tising  revenue  ever  achieved  in 
the  American  Weekly's  51-year 
history. 

■ 

Wealth'y  Ex-Newsman 
Turns  to  Teaching 

Cincinnati,  O.  —  A  former 
newspaperman  here  has 
quit  a  $50,000  yearly  job  to 
teach  school.  If  he’s  lucky,  Ar¬ 
thur  L.  Thexton  may  get  from 
$5,000  to  $7,000  a  year. 

Graduating  from  Williams 
College  in  1921,  Thexton  went 
on  the  Cincinnati  Times  Star  ad¬ 
vertising  staff  and  after  a  few 
years  joined  an  advertising 
agency.  In  1931  he  became  sales 
manager  for  Clopay  Corp., 
where  he  became  vicepresident. 
He  resigned  from  Clopay  to 
study  for  the  degree  of  Master 
of  Political  Science  at  Columbia 
University.  Now.  at  48.  he  has 
decided  to  teach. 

$2  Dividends  Voted 

Portland,  Ore.  —  Directors  of 
Hawley  Pulp  and  Paper  Com¬ 
pany,  chief  suppliers  of  news¬ 
print  to  Oregon  newspapers, 
have  declared  a  dividend  of  $2 
a  share  on  common  stock 

26 


/  ^  /  Sharp  Decline 


THE  Pennsylvania  U.P.  wire,  re¬ 
porting  a  rilt  between  college 
and  church  authorities  on  stu¬ 
dent  drinking,  quoted  the  col¬ 
lege  president  as  saying:  “The 
college  has  been  the  object  of 
the  most  ms.ivioud  snf  bivioud 
ehidprting  campaign  I  have  ever 
known." 

■ 

DESCRIBING  the  new  Hudson 
car,  the  Clarksdale  (Miss.) 
Daily  Press  reported:  “Probably 
one  of  the  best  points  about  the 
new  car  is  that  it  hardly  re¬ 
sembles  a  Hudson  except  for  one 
section  of  the  grill.  .  . 

■ 

ONE  DAY  recently  Chuck  Chin 
lost  some  laundry  by  a  mixup 
in  deliveries.  An  advertising 
salesman  of  the  Muncie  (Ind.) 
Evening  Press,  knowing  of 
Chin's  chagrin,  suggested  he  ad¬ 
vertise.  Chin  thought  it  over, 
then  replied; 

"I  no  advertise.  It  I  do, 
people  find  out  I  lose  laundly. 
If  I  don’t,  those  people  come  in, 
if  good  people.  If  not  good 
peop.e,  advertising  no  good  any¬ 
way." 

■ 

WHEN  FIRE  broke  out  at  Ar¬ 
thur  and  Ridgway  streets,  the 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Evening  Bul¬ 
letin's  reporter,  Arthur  Ridgway, 
was  assigned  to  cover  the  story. 

■ 

THE  following  appeared  in  the 
Birmingham  (Ala.)  Post  story 
on  a  professor’s  old  house: 

.  .  Lovers  of  fine  old  furniture, 
quaint  heirlooms,  beautiful 
glassware  and  china  and  rare 
tapestries  and  linens  would  have 
a  field  day  examining  his  trou¬ 
sers.”  ...  It  should  have  read 
■'treasures.” 

■ 

Ad  Bureau  Study 
In  Second  Printing 

“More  Power  in  Newspaper 
Ads,  Part  1,”  the  52-page  illus¬ 
trated  booklet  on  grocery  ad 
readership  published  in  October 
by  the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association,  has  gone  into  its 
second  printing. 

Some  2.500  copies  have  been 
distributed  to  advertising  agency 
personnel  and  national  advertis¬ 
ers.  The  booklet  presents  a  study 
of  1,120  grocery  advertisements 
placed  in  newspapers  by  na¬ 
tional  advertisers  representing 
nearly  all  national  grocery  ads 
checked  in  the  Continuing  Study 
of  Newspaper  Reading  since  its 
establishment  in  1939.  Special 
emphasis  is  put  on  “editorial" 
technique  as  a  means  of  winning 
readers. 


No.ed  in  Retail 
Profit  Ratio 

A  representative  group  of  de¬ 
partment  and  specialty  stores 
reported  a  decline  in  net  profit 
after  taxes  to  3.9 To  in  relation  to 
sales,  in  the  nine  months  ended 
Oct.  31,  from  6.5%  in  the  like 
period  of  1946,  the  Controllers' 
Congress  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association  reported 
last  week. 

The  reporting  group  was  made 
up  of  185  independent  stores 
which  did  a  total  business  of 
$1,434,700,000  in  the  1947  period. 

John  J.  Kavanagh,  general 
manager  of  the  Congress,  com¬ 
ment^:  “It  is  anticipated  from 
the  net  profit  line  after  taxes  at 
the  end  of  January,  1948,  will  re¬ 
main  from  20  to  30%  below  the 
peak  profit  level  of  1946.” 

Total  operating  expenses  in 
the  1947  period  rose  to  30.4%  of 
sales  from  27.9%  in  1946. 


Extra  Commission 
Ends  in  Philippines 

Washington  —  Advert  ising 
agency  -  publisher  relationships 
are  shaking  down  to  pre-war 
norms  in  the  Philippines  with 
the  decision  of  publishers  con¬ 
trolling  75%  of  the  circulation 
there  to  decline  payment  of  an 
extra  15%  commission  to  “local 
representatives”  of  United  States 
advertising  agencies. 

The  extra  15%,  it  was  ex¬ 
plained  by  the  Philippine  Home 
Institute,  an  adjunct  of  the 
Washington  Bureau  of  the  Man¬ 
ila  Evening  News,  was  the  out¬ 
growth  of  the  chaotic  publishing 
picture  immediately  after  liber¬ 
ation,  when  about  40  dailies 
sprang  into  being. 

The  marginal  operators  were 
willing  to  pay  an  extra  commis¬ 
sion  for  foreign  schedules  to  lo¬ 
cal  representatives  of  statewide 
agencies.  Several  opened  offices. 
Even  the  larger  pre-war  pub¬ 
lishers  found  it  necessary  to  ap¬ 
prove  the  new  "dear’  in  the 
scrambled  postwar  period. 

Economic  attrition  has  gradu¬ 
ally  winnowed  out  the  smaller 
publishers,  until  the  English- 
language  daily  field  in  Manila  is 
now  down  to  six  morning  and 
three  afternoon  newspapers. 


Sons  in  the  News 
From  Princeton 

Newspapermen’s  sons  have 
walked  off  with  two  high  hon¬ 
ors  at  Princeton  University  this 
year. 

Edward  M.  Mead,  son  of  John 
J.  Mead,  publisher  of  the  Erie 
( Pa. )  Times,  has  been  namrt 
captain  of  the  varsity  football 
team  for  1948. 

Donald  J.  Sterling,  Jr.,  whose 
father  is  managing  editor  of  the 
Portland  (Ore.)  Journal,  has 
been  chosen  as  editor  of  the 
Daily  Princetonian. 

6  Veterans  Get 
Pyle  Fund  Aid 

Bloomington,  Ind.  —  Six  war 
veterans,  students  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  journalism  at  Indiana 
University,  have  been  named 
to  receive  Ernie  Pyle  Memorial 
awards  for  1947-48. 

Lawrence  Wheeler,  secretary 
of  the  national  Ernie  Pyle  Mem¬ 
orial  Committee  and  director  of 
the  Indiana  University  Founda¬ 
tion,  announced  the  students 
will  share  in  financial  assistance 
from  the  income  on  funds  con¬ 
tributed  by  friends  of  the  col¬ 
umnist  who  was  killed  in  the 
South  Pacific. 

The  six  veterans  are:  Lee 
Hirsch  of  Trenton,  N.  J.;  Alfred 
Wise  Burlingame  of  Cambridge, 
N.  Y.;  John  C.  Haberman  of 
Etna,  Pa.;  Jackson  R.  Pressly 
of  Marion,  Ind.;  Carl  B.  Foster 
of  Laporte,  Ind.,  and  Robert  E. 
Thompson  of  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

The  committee  selecting  the 
winners  include  James  S. 
Adams,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  Standard  Brands,  Inc.;  John 
E.  Stempel,  head  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  journalism  at  Indiana 
University;  Walter  Leckrone, 
editor  of  the  Indianapolis  (Ind.) 
Times,  and  Wheeler. 

Since  Pyle’s  death  in  1945, 
13  men  and  women  have  re¬ 
ceived  awards  in  his  name.  For 
the  time  being  persons  eligible 
for  the  awards  must  be  veterans 
and  must  have  chosen  a  career 
in  journalism.  Ability,  scholar¬ 
ship  and  promise  of  success  are 
considered. 

Pyle  was  a  student  at  Indiana 
University  in  the  years  immedi- 
ate.y  following  World  War  I. 


Certified  Uniformity 
Gives  You  These  Two  Things 


It  is  a  fine  thing,  on  a  busy  day.  to  know  you 
will  get  starters  in  minimum  time  and  hear  the 
presses  hum.  ...  It  is  still  finer  to  feel  certainty, 
bom  of  experience,  that  you  won't  be  stalled  by 
last  minute  mat  troubles. 


Huber  Profits  Shared 

J.  M.  Huber  Corp.,  New  York, 
producers  of  carbon  black,  oil 
and  gas,  kaolin  clay  and  print¬ 
ing  inks,  is  distributing  more 
than  $400,000  among  its  em-i 
ployes  under  a  new  profit-shar-i 
ing  and  bonus  program  put  into 
effect  this  year,  Hans  W.  Hu 
ber,  president,  announced  this!  certified  dry  mat  corporation.  9  Rockefeller  Plaza,  Deol.  P.  New  Yeifc  20,  N.Y^' 
week.  I -  ■  ■  '  ■  — - 


For  dependable  stereotyping, 
rely  on  Certified  Mats 
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following  the  news  like  a  hawk 


Our  subscribers  make  it  their  business  to  read  Fairchild 
Publications  diligently.  They  lose  no  time  about  it  be¬ 
cause  they  know  from  experience  that  we're  first  with 
the  kind  of  news  that  affects  their  business.  They  just 
don't  want  to— and  they  can't  afford  to— miss  any  bets. 

When  we  scoop  the  big  news  syndicates  — and  we  do 
it  time  and  again  — it's  because  we  have  a  nose  for 
business  news  and  a  moral  obligation  to  beat  the  Field. 

What  is  escape-reading  to  the  consumer  public  is  very 
often  a  warning  signal  to  our  subscribers.  And  they 
appreciate  the  opportunity  to  jump  the  gun  or  pull  in 
their  horns. 

When  Japan  was  permitted  to  rebuild  its  rayon  in- 
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dustry  and  produce  330,000,000  pounds  annually 
of  vital  importance  to  American  business  —  we  flashed 
the  news  fully  a  month  before  the  largest  news  syn¬ 
dicate  did.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  textile  news  from  the 
Orient  is  continually  being  cabled  to  us  by  Fairchild 
correspondents  . . .  it's  become  a  routine  affair. 

When  the  Federal  Trade  Commissian  sent  to  Congress 
its  famous  report  on  vertical  and  horizontal  mergers 
in  the  textile  industries,  Fairchild  Publications  scooped 
the  field  by  at  least  24  hours. 

117,000  Fairchild  subscribers  who  read  assiduously 
are  more  than  quantitative  business  circulation  — they 
are  qualitative  and  reverberating. 
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N.  Y.  Editors 
Vote  Study  of 
AP  Services 

Albany,  N.  Y.  —  New  York 
State  Associated  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  has  established  its  first  con¬ 
tinuing  study  committee,  em¬ 
powered  to  "inquire  into  all 
phases  of  AP  service  and  cover¬ 
age  and  make  proper  represen¬ 
tations  to  individual  papers,  the 
(AP)  management,  and  the  as¬ 
sociation.” 

The  committee  of  five,  to  be 
appointed  by  the  president  with 
the  approval  of  a  newly  estab¬ 
lished  executive  committee,  will 
supplant  the  state  standards  com 
mittee.  It  may  inquire  into  any 
phase  of  AP  news,  feature  and 
picture  reports.  The  committee 
was  created  to  provide  a  work¬ 
ing  basis  for  members  to  exer¬ 
cise  a  greater  voice  in  New  York 
AP  afTairs. 

As  interpreted  by  the  drafters 
of  the  resolution  creating  the 
committee,  the  new  group  could 
recommend  discipline  for  mem¬ 
ber  newspapers  and  AP  em¬ 
ployes. 

Doran  Elected  President 

The  recent  annual  meeting 
was  marked  by  a  renewal  of  the 
“newspapers  create  the  news — 
radio  uses  it”  fight.  Association 
members  defeated,  however,  by 
a  13-7  vote,  an  effort  to  delay 
AP  delivery  of  news  produced 
by  a  member  paper  to  radio  sta¬ 
tions  in  that  newspaper’s  terri¬ 
tory.  A  majority  of  those  pres¬ 
ent  abstained  from  balloting  on 
the  proposal. 

James  R.  Doran,  editor  of  the 
Schenectady  Union-Star,  was 
elected  president  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation.  succeeding  Vincent  S. 
Jones,  executive  editor  of  the 
Utica  Observer  Dispatch  and 
Utica  Daily  Press. 

Joseph  T.  Adams,  managing 
editor  of  the  Rochester  Times- 
Union,  was  named  vicepresident, 
and  W.  Norris  Paxton,  chief  of 
the  AP  Albany  bureau,  was  re¬ 
elected  secretary-treasurer. 

Among  the  panel  discussions 
at  the  conference  was  one  on 
the  role  of  the  “stringer”  and 
the  AP  correspondent.  The 
stringers  were  represented  by 
Harold  Moore  of  the  Utica  Ob¬ 
server  Dispatch,  who  cited  how 
the  AP  could  help  him  do  a 
better  job.  The  contrary  view, 
of  how  the  stringer  could  help 
the  AP  do  a  better  job,  was  out¬ 
lined  by  Milton  Carlin,  AP  cor 
respondent  in  Syracuse. 

Judges  of  the  photographic 
contest  named  the  following 
“firsts”: 

For  cities  of  more  than  50,000 
population: 

Spot  News — Joe  Jansen,  Roch¬ 
ester  Democrat  and  Chronicle. 

Features  —  H.  Ernest  King, 
Utica  Observer  Dispatch;  John 
Burns,  Albany  Times  Union. 

Sports — Art  Abfier,  New  York 
Mirror. 

For  cities  of  less  than  50,000 
population: 

Spot  News — Stanley  A.  Olson. 
Jamestown  Post-Journal. 

Features — Arthur  W.  Mioreau. 
Lockport  Union  Sun  and  Jour¬ 
nal. 

Sports  —  Stanley  A.  Olson, 
Jamestown  Post  Journal. 
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James  R.  Doran,  left,  greets  Gov¬ 
ernor  Dewey  at  AP  Association 
meeting  in  Albany. 


Brooklyn  Eagle 
Wins  Airlines 
Terminal  Fight 

The  new  Brooklyn  Airlines 
Terminal  was  officially  opened 
in  the  central  lobby  of  the  Hotel 
St.  George  on  Dec.  11,  bringing 
to  a  successful  culmination  a 
two  -  year  campaign  by  the 
Brooklyn  (N.  Y. )  Eagle. 

To  mark  the  event,  a  luncheon  \ 
was  given  by  Frank  D.  Schroth, ' 
publisher  of  the  Eagle,  for 
Brooklyn  business  and  civic 
leaders,  representatives  of  air- : 
lines,  and  Lt.  General  George  E.  i 
Stratemeyer,  commanding  gen¬ 
eral  of  the  Air  Defense  Com¬ 
mand. 

The  terminal  saves  half  an 
hour  in  traveling  time  for 
Brooklynites  who  were  formerly 
forced  to  go  through  the  mid¬ 
town  Manhattan  terminal  to , 
reach  LaGuardia  and  Newark 
airports. 

The  Eagle's  fight  for  a  termi¬ 
nal  began  on  March  23.  1945 1 
with  an  editorial  pointing  out 
the  acute  need  of  the  borough's  ^ 
3,000.000  residents  for  such  a ! 
service. 

Daniel  Lionel,  aviation  editor 
of  the  Eagle,  then  arranged  for 
a  public  opinion  poll  of  Brook 
lyn  residents  on  the  need  and 
desirability  of  such  a  terminal. 
The  study  was  conducted  by 
Brooklyn  College. 

Survey  figures  revealed  that 
94.5  r;  of  those  polled  would 
derive  material  benefits  from 
a  local  terminal.  1 

The  next  step  was  a  Brooklyn  1 
Eagle  meeting  in  May,  1946.  at 
tended  by  representatives  of  all 
the  major  airlines.  On  this  oc- ' 
casion  strong  pleas  for  improved 
airline  service  were  made  by 
Edwin  B.  Wilson,  executive  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Eagle,  civic  leaders 
and  Lionel. 

As  a  result,  the  airlines  set  [ 
up  a  committee  to  work  out  j 
plans  for  the  now  established 
consolidated  service.  | 

■ 

Assist  Safety  Drive 

St.  Petersburg.  Fla.  —  St. 
Petersburg’s  two  daily  newspa¬ 
pers,  the  Times  and  Independ¬ 
ent,  are  cooperating  with  Pinel¬ 
las  County  Sheriff  Todd  Tucker 
in  a  safety  drive  to  select  the 
city’s  most  careful  drives.  “Saf¬ 
ety  Through  Courtesy”  is  the 
motto  for  the  campaign. 


3  Stockholders 
Sue  for  'Profits' 
In  Paper  Co.  Sale 

Philadelphia — Suit  has  been 
filed  in  Federal  Court  here  on 
behalf  of  three  New  York  min¬ 
ority  stockholders  demanding 
an  alleged  share  of  $600,000  in 
claimed  “secret  profits”  from  the 
sale  of  the  Jessup  and  Moore 
Paper  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  to 
the  New  York  Post. 

The  suit  claimed  that  while 
the  company’s  stock  sold  “over 
the  counter”  at  $6  to  $8  a 
share,  three,  company  officers 
sold  their  controJing  interest 
to  the  Post  for  $60  a  share,  with¬ 
out  notifying  other  stockholders. 

Named  in  the  action  are  Eu¬ 
gene  \V.  Fry.  former  Jessup  and 
Moore  president;  Edwin  A. 
Weihenmayer,  former  vicepres¬ 
ident:  Joseph  E.  Plumstead. 
secretary;  the  New  York  Post 
Corporation,  and  a  Chicago 
brokerage  house  said  to  have 
handled  the  sale. 

It  was  claimed  in  the  papers 
filed  that  the  12.144  shares  al 
leged.y  sold  in  secret  repre 


sented  four-fifths  of  the  out- 
standing  common  stock.  Tht 
three  New  York  minority  stock¬ 
holders  instituting  the  litigi- 
tion  are  Joseph  McManus,  Mat 
thew  McManus,  and  Frank 
Walin. 

In  purchasing  80',  of  th* 
paper  company’s  common  stock 
the  New  York  Post  merely  took 
over  options  at  $60  a  share  of¬ 
fered  them  by  Cooke  Coen  and 
Frank  G.  Buffum  and  exercised 
them,  T.  O.  Thackrey,  co-editor 
and  co-publisher  of  the  Post,  told 
E&P.  The  options,  he  said,  had 
been  obtained  originally  by 
Coen,  conductor  of  a  newspaper 
cost  analysis  service,  and  Buf 
fum,  head  of  a  Chicago  news¬ 
print  company. 

Although  the  court  was  also 
asked  to  restrain  the  newspa¬ 
per  from  switching  company 
production  from  highgrade  pa 
per  to  newsprint,  Thackrey  de 
dared  that  no  such  changeover 
had  been  planned  and  confirmed 
his  original  statement  to  UP 
last  February  that  such  a  change 
would  not  now  be  good  busi¬ 
ness.  The  Post  has  made  no 
effort  to  obtain  any  shares  of 
the  paper  company  except  the 
12.144  shares  originally  offers, 
Thackrey  noted. 


Facts  can  be  juggled  as  to 
newspaper  coverage — but  remain 
FACTS.  A  new  year  brings  new 
.schedules,  and  the  temptation  is 
to  believe  that  this  very  active 
and  large  market  can  be  reached  by  Philadelphia  papers. 
Chart  their  respective  circulations  in  this  area  .  .  .  spiral  and 
pin-wheel  fancy  figures  .  .  .  and  the  fact  remains  that  the 
Time.s  Herald  City  Zone  circulation  climbs  away  up  to  ffie 
t<>p  of  the  chart  a.s  compared  with  ALL  THREE  outside 
newspapers. 

Thi  Norristown.  Pa.,  City  Zone  represents  53,429  money- 
to-spend  people  who  are  so  loyal  to  their  OWN  paper  they 
lt)ok  to  IT  for  their  advertising  story.  Buying  decisions  are 
made  in  the  home — is  your  message  reaching  the  greatest 
percentage  of  these  readers? 

53,429  City  Zone — 17,088  ABC  Circulation 
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Ask  the  man  who  runs  one.  He  may  have  never  written 


an  aclvertisemenl,  hnt  he  knows  this  niusi(‘al  media  meter 


gives  an  infallible  cheek  on  advertisi 


resii 


down  to  the  last  decimal  point  —  every  day.  Furthermore, 
if  he  is  selling  your  product,  he  can  check  your  adver¬ 
tising  results,  too. 


Thousands  of  merchants  in  the  many  prosperous  cities 


of  Northeastern  Ohio,  who  listen  to  these  machines  everv 


dav.  will  tell  you  that  advertising  in  Cleveland  will  not 


sell  your  merchandise  in  their  stores,  because  it  is  the  local 


daily  newspapers  that  make  the  local  cash  registers  ring. 


and  loudest  in 


e  paper 


Cleveland  is  The  Press,  with  its  top  c<»verage  and  con 


Lxditan  ('.leveland  market 


centration  in  the  c<» 


Arkansas  Puts 
Memphis  Farm 
Idea  to  Work 

Little  Rock,  Ark. — Praise  for 
the  Arkansas  Balanced  Farming 
competition  program  being  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Arkansas  Press  As¬ 
sociation,  was  voiced  by  Dr. 
Henry  Bennett,  president  of 
A.  &  M.  College,  Stillwater, 
Okla..  at  the  first  annual  Bal¬ 
anced  Farming  luncheon  and 
forum  here. 

“I  hope,”  he  said,  ‘‘that  Ar¬ 
kansas  Press  Association  has  not 
copywrited  this  most  worthy 
Balanced  Farming  plan,  fbr  I 
want  to  take  it  back  to  Okla¬ 
homa  with  me.  In  fact,  we’d  be 
willing  to  pay  any  royalty  price 
for  the  plan,  and  I  hope  every 
state  Press  Association  adopts 
the  Arkansas  plan  or  one  sim¬ 
ilar  to  it.”  (There  is  no  royalty 
on  the  plan.) 

The  Arkansas  Balanced  Farm¬ 
ing  competition  is  an  outgrowth 
of  the  program  started  by  the 
Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commercial 
Appeal  14  years  ago  under  the 
name  “Plant-to-Prosper.”  The 
Plant  to-Prosper  plan  was  so 
well  promoted  and  was  so  suc¬ 
cessful  that  it  spread  to  farms 
in  the  adjoining  states  of  Mis¬ 
souri,  Arkansas,  and  Mississippi. 

Power  Company  Helps 

The  promise  of  the  Plant-to- 
Prosper  plan  became  so  obvious 
that  the  Arkansas  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  decided  to  lend  a  helping 
hand  within  its  own  state — that 
the  message  of  proven  farm 
practices  which  were  producing 
better  crops,  rebuilding  the  soil, 
stopping  erosion,  and  making 
farm  owners  and  tenants  more 
prosperous  might  be  carried  to 
every  farm  family  in  Arkansas. 

The  Agricultural  Extension 
Service,  Farmers’  Home  Admin¬ 
istration,  and  other  farm  agen¬ 
cies  joined  the  Press  Association 
in  promoting  the  plan,  and  the 
Arkansas  Power  and  Light  Co. 
provided  state  prizes  and  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  costs. 

More  than  14,000  Arkansas 
farm  owners  and  tenants  en¬ 
tered  the  various  divisions  of 
the  competition  in  1947. 

Counties  were  encouraged  to 
put  up  prizes,  and  business  and 
professional  men  responded  im¬ 
mediately.  Total  of  all  prizes 
was  nearly  $10,000  in  this  first 
year  of  the  competition.  News¬ 
papermen  believe  the  1948  com¬ 
petition  will  double  in  entries, 
and  total  prize  money  will  reach 
$25,000. 

More  than  300  Negro  farmers, 
county  winners,  attended  the 
first  annual  “Live  -  at  -  Home” 
forum  held  in  Little  Rock 
Nov.  13  and  the  400  white  farm¬ 
ers  attended  the  first  annual 
“Balanced  Farming”  forum, 
Nov.  14. 

All  county  winners  were  pre¬ 
sented  with  “Certificates  of 
Honor”  by  the  Arkansas  Press 
Association.  The  semi-weekly 
Wynne  Star  Progress  was  the 
winning  newspaper,  with  the 
Jonesboro  Daily  Sun  a  close 
second. 

State  winners  were  presented 
with  checks  by  the  Arkansas 
Power  &  Light  Co. 


Newsprint  Costs 
More  in  Canada 

A  Canadian  newspaper  this 
week  f>ointed  out  that  publish¬ 
ers  in  the  Dominion  actually 
pay  more  for  newsprint  than 
United  States  publishers  do. 
There’s  a  sales  tax  of  8% 
charged  to  newspaper  users  of 
newsprint  in  Canada,  it  ex¬ 
plained. 

In  connection  with  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  $6  price  in¬ 
creases  on  Jan.  1,  it  was  figured 
that  Canadian  publishers  will 
pay  $99.36  a  ton  against  $96  paid 
by  U.S.  publishers. 

Processor  Ads 
Teach  Farmers 
How  to  Farm 

Atlanta,  Ga. — Farmers  in  A1 
abama  have  learned  better  ways 
to  stack  and  cure  their  crop 
from  a  newspaper  advertising 
campaign  sponsored  by  37  pea¬ 
nut  processors,  warehousers  and 
manufacturers  of  peanut  prod¬ 
ucts. 

Because  of  improper  stacking 
and  curing  methods,  much  of 
the  crop  bought  by  these  proc¬ 
essors  was  inferior.  So  adver¬ 
tising  was  run  in  23  publications 
reaching  Alabama  and  Florida 
farmers  to  point  out  ( 1 )  the  ad¬ 
vantages  in  the  form  of  higher 
prices  to  be  had  by  better  stack¬ 
ing  and  curing;  and  (2)  ap 
proved  better  methods. 

According  to  the  National  Pea 
nut  Council  here.  "80';  of  this 
year’s  peanut  crop  from  these 
regions  was  stacked  properly, 
with  only  20';  improperly 
stacked.” 

The  ads  were  run  in  20  coun¬ 
try  weeklies  in  peanut  counties 
of  Florida  and  western  Alabama, 
in  the  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Ad 
vertiser,  as  well  as  the  Alabama 
State  Farmer's  Market  publica¬ 
tion.  and  the  Alabama  Farmer’s 
State,  which  is  published  week¬ 
ly  by  the  Alabama  Farm  Bureau 
Federation. 

Crop  prices  were  quoted  in 
the  ads  to  drive  home  the  point. 
The  copy  concluded  with:  “We 
recommend  that  you  think 
through  on  what  it  is  costing 
you  in  dollars  and  cents  not  to 
market  top  quality  peanuts  this 
fall.” 


“thC 
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221  from  Army 
News  Corps  in 
Newspaper  Jobs 

By  Bob  Lee 

Former  “Stars  and  Stripes”  re¬ 
porter,  now  State  editor  of 
the  “Rapid  City  (S.  D.)  Daily 
Journal.” 

The  GI  newsmen  who  wrote 
about  the  war  and  the  home 
front  for  America’s  fighting  men 
during  World  War  II  are  still 
pouring  out  millions  of  words 
per  day  from  their  typewriters 
in  city  rooms  throughout  the 
country. 

A  directory  of  former  Stars 
and  Stripes,  Yank,  CBI  Roundup 
and  Army  News  Service  person¬ 
nel.  compiled  by  Con  Gebbie, 
former  Yank  writer,  who  is  now 
with  the  public  relations  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Shell  Oil  Co.,  lists 
633  names,  and  shows  that  news¬ 
papers  in  39  states  have  taken 
on  221.  Fifty-eight  of  the  vet¬ 
erans  are  on  news  or  magazine 
assignments  in  11  foreign  coun¬ 
tries. 

Many  former  army  writers 
were  experienced  newspaper¬ 
men  before  their  inductions. 
Many  others  were  cubs  just  out 
of  journalism  schools  and  a  few 
of  them  received  their  first  news 
training  in  the  editorial  rooms 
of  the  army  newspapers  and 
magazines.  Cramming  telegraph 
and  local  copy  into  five  column, 
eight  page  dailies  proved  to  be 
valuable  training  for  the  cubs 
and  enabled  the  veteran  news¬ 


paper  men  to  “keep  their  hand 
in.  ■ 

The  Associated  Press  has  taken 
on  16  former  army  writers, 
United  Press  has  five.  Overseas 
News  Agency,  two;  and  Inter¬ 
national  News  Service,  one. 
Feature  syndicates  have  eight 
men  from  the  four  army  news 
units  and  five  men  have  entered 
the  book  publishing  field. 

Magazine,  slicks  and  pulps 
alike,  have  garnered  a  surprising 
number  of  former  army  writ^ 
Twenty-six  magazines  have 
taken  on  75  former  GI  writers 
and  photographers. 

Radio  networks  and  stations 
have  collected  13  of  these  men 
and  an  additional  four  are  work¬ 
ing  for  movie  studios.  Three  are 
employed  in  public  relations 
work,  13  are  engaged  at  printing 
concerns,  seven  are  either  work¬ 
ing  for  or  attending  colleges,  and 
18  are  still  putting  out  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  in  Germany. 

Unique  among  the  listings  is 
that  of  Henry  E.  Fritsch,  former 
Yank  staffer,  who  is  now  feature 
editor  of  the  United  Nations 
press  division. 

New  York  City  claimed  the 
largest  number  of  former  army 
nejvsmen  with  141  making  their 
homes  there. 


The  War  Is  Over 

Portland,  Ore. — With  the  re¬ 
turn  of  Major  Pat  Frizzell  to 
the  Oregonian  staff,  the  war 
will  be  officially  over  for  that 
paper  and  its  last  veteran  re¬ 
turned.  Frizzell  left  the  sports 
department  for  the  Army  in 
January,  1942. 


Scott  Printing  Cylinder 
Gear  Strength 

The  Printing  Cylinder  Spur  Gears  have  helically  cut 
teeth  and  are  of  SAE  3245  Chrome  Nickel  Alloy  Gear 
Steel,  heat-treated  for  220,000  pounds  per  square  inch 
tensile  strength  with  allowable  safe  tooth  load  of 
150,0(X)  pounds  per  square  inch.  Compare  this  with  the 
allowable  safe  tooth  loads  of  the  usual  materials  here¬ 
tofore  employed  for  newspaper  press  printing  cylinder 
gears : 


Cast  Iron  .  8,000  lbs. 

Semi'Steel  .  10,000  lbs. 

Nickel  Alloy  Iron .  12,000  lbs. 

.45  Carbon  Steel .  20,000  lbs. 

SAE  Alloy  Gear  Steel . 150,000  lbs. 


SCOTT  Gears  are  from  71/2  to  over  18  times  as  strong! 

These  Printing  Cylinder  Gears  run  in  oil-tight  housings 
with  automatic  lubrication  maintaining  a  continuous  oil 
film  between  tbe  hard,  non-wearing  silently  running 
teeth. 

WALTER  SCOTT  &  CO.,  INC. 

Plain  field,  N.  J. 
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Galvins  Set  Up 
Printing-Radio 
Firm  in  Calif. 

Richmond,  Calif.  —  John  M. 
Galvin.  Sr.  and  his  son,  John  Jr., 
have  founded  the  firm  of  Galvin 
&  Son  here  to  handle  printing, 
radio  and  other  investments. 
Galvin,  Sr.,  recently  sold  the 
Richmond  Independent  to  Leo 
Owens,  publisher  of  three  Texan 
dailies.  ,  ^  ^  , 

The  Independent  sales  price 
was  S900.000,  exclusive  of  a  ma¬ 
jority  interest  in  KRCC,  FM 
station;  of  the  Independent 
Printing  Co.,  and  buildings  hous¬ 
ing  the  Independent  and  the 
newspaper's  press  and  stereo¬ 
type  departments,  E&P  was  ad¬ 
vised.  Owens  obtained  a  three 
year  lease  and  option  on  the 
Independent  building,  and  a 
three-year  lease  with  option  to 
move  on  nine-months’  notice  on 
a  large  building  housing  the  In¬ 
dependent’s  press,  stereotyping, 
mailing  and  storage  depart¬ 
ments.  J.  M.  Galvin.  Jr.,  re¬ 
mains  president  of  Contra  Costa 
Broadcasting  Co. 

Plans  for  new  equipment  for 
the  printing  company  and  for 
establishing  of  an  engraving  de¬ 
partment  were  announced  by 
Galvin,  Sr.  Charles  Brombach- 
er,  veteran  manager,  owns  a 
one-third  interest  in  the  Inde¬ 
pendent  Printing  Co. 

Warren  Brown,  named  by 
Owens  as  associate  publisher  of 
the  Independent,  also  is  a  stock¬ 
holder  of  the  new  Independent 
publishing  company  headed  by 
Owens.  Brown,  formerly  Inde¬ 
pendent  business  manager,  en¬ 
tered  the  newspaper  in  1933. 

■ 

New  Scale  Accepted 

Madison,  Wis. — Printers  and 
compositors  who  are  members 
of  Typographical  Union  No.  106 
here  have  accepted  a  general 
wage  increase  offered  by  the 
publishers  of  the  Wisconsin 
State  Journal  and  Madison  Cap¬ 
ital  Times.  The  $9  weekly  in¬ 
crease  brings  per-hour  wages  on 
the  dayside  to  $2  and  on  the 
night  shift  to  $2.10,  or  $75  and 
$78.75  for  a  37V&-hour  week. 
About  70  composing  room  em¬ 
ployes  on  the  two  newspapers 
are  affected.  The  new  scale  is 
retroactive  to  Oct.  1. 
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■AT  SALE! 


For  months,  Filene's  Worcester  store  hos  been  in  the 
process  of  a  huge  building  expansion.  With  construction  still 
underway,  this  store  first  advertised  an  "X-pansion  Sale"  In 
the  Sunday  Telegram  for  the  following  week.  On  Monday, 
opening  day  of  the  sale,  14,197  adults  came  to  shop,  well 
over  four  times  the  normal  Monday  flow  of  business,  a  400% 
increase  in  store  traffic. 

Worcester  again  proves  its  receptiveness  —  a  market  that 
responds  with  motion  to  your  promotion,  and  one  which  is 
effectively  covered  by  the  Worcester  Telegram-Gazette,  with 
a  daily  circulation  in  excess  of  140,000,  and  over  100,000 
on  Sunday. 
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JOURNALISM  EDUCATION 

400  Research  Projects 


Conducted 

By  Dwight  Bentel 

NEARLY  400  research  projects 
in  journalism  were  under  way 
or  completed  during  the  year 
by  faculty  and  graduate  stu 
dents  of  schools  of  journalism, 
the  American  Council  on  Re- 
.search  in  Journaiism  of  the 
American  Association  of  Schools 
and  Departments  of  Journalism 
reports. 

Contributions  to  knowledge  in 
such  widely  varied  fields  as 
news  communications,  the  Negro 
press,  editorial  writing,  business 
management  of  newspapers, 
legibility  of  type  faces,  trends 
in  news  writing,  freedom  of  the 
press,  newspaper  history,  cover 
age  of  the  “flying  saucers"  story, 
were  listed  by  the  Council  in 
its  annual  “Research  in  Prog 
ress"  Survey  conducted  by 
Frederic  E.  Merwin  of  Rutgers 
University. 

Of  these.  186  are  faculty  proj 
ects  either  in  progress  or  com¬ 
pleted.  and  approximately  200 
are  graduate  student  projects 
under  faculty  supervision,  de 
dares  the  report. 

In  35  Different  Fields 
Faculty  projects  were  con¬ 
ducted  in  35  different  fields, 
with  preference  for  history,  the 
weekly  press,  radio,  biography, 
readership,  readability  and  mag¬ 
azines. 

Relatively  little  "staff'  activ¬ 
ity  was  reported  in  connection 
with  textbooks.  Merwin  points 
out.  Editing,  ^itorial  writing, 
reporting,  advertising,  article 
writing  and  photography  books 
were  among  those  reported  in 
preparation. 

Greatest  interest  among  stu¬ 
dent  researchers  lay  in  the  fields 
of  radio,  biography,  press  atti¬ 
tudes.  foreign  press,  history, 
public  relations,  and  the  press  in 
wartime.  These  projects  were 
being  supervised  by  a  relatively 
small  number  of  institutions,  the 
survey  discloses.  Missouri  re¬ 
ported  56.  Iowa  25.  Wisconsin  21. 
Syracuse  16  Minnesota  12,  Illi 
nois  9. 

Graveyard  Shiit 
A  MIDNIGHT  class  has  been 
added  to  the  journalism  cur¬ 
riculum  at  the  University  of 
North  Dakota. 

Alvin  E.  Austin,  department 
head,  reports  that  .students  in 
the  writing  and  publishing 
course  have  been  making  reg 
ularly  scheduled  late-night  trips 
to  the  Grand  Forks  Herald 
building  to  see  the  morning  edi¬ 
tion  put  to  bed. 

At  least  one  of  the  students 
approves  of  the  midnight  ses¬ 
sion.  “At  least  I’m  out  after 
hours  legally.”  she  says. 

Largest  Journalism  Library? 
THE  school  of  journalism  at  the 
University  of  Illinois  has  what 
it  believes  to  be  the  most  com 
plete  journaiism  library  in  the 
United  States 


By  Schools 


The  journalism  collection  of 
more  than  4.000  volumes  in¬ 
cludes  basic  reference  books 
covering  all  aspects  of  the  field 
— advertising,  printing,  typog¬ 
raphy.  law  of  the  press,  free 
dom  of  the  press,  radio,  photog¬ 
raphy.  and  free  lance  writing. 

Regularly  received  are  40 
daily  newspapers  selected  as 
characteristic  of  certain  contem¬ 
porary  types  or  of  various  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country.  These  sup¬ 
plement  the  main  university  li¬ 
brary's  newspaper  collection. 

The  journaiism  library  also 
subscribes  to  104  magazines  of 
professional  or  general  interest. 

As  a  key  to  the  library's  use. 
a  16  page  handbook,  believed 
first  of  its  kind,  has  been  pre 
pared  by  Mrs.  Eunice  C.  Mohr, 
journalism  librarian. 

If  the  students  can't  find  what 
they  want  in  the  journalism  li¬ 
brary.  there  are  2.542.393  items 
in  the  entire  University  of  Illi 
nois  library  collection. 

New  Tennessee  Head 
STATUS  of  Willis  C.  Tucker  of 
the  University  of  Tennessee 
department  of  journalism  has 
been  changed  from  acting  head 
to  head  of  the  department.  Gen¬ 
eral  enrollment  at  the  univer¬ 
sity  is  7.690.  he  reports,  of  whom 
90  are  professional  students  in 
journalism.  28  are  preprofes 
sional. 

Rhodes  Scholar 
RALPH  Kirby  Davidson,  sopho 
more  student  in  the  journal 
ism  school  of  Montana  State 
University  has  won  a  Rhodes 
scholarship  to  Oxford  Univer¬ 
sity.  Dean  James  L.  C.  Ford  re¬ 
ports.  Davidson  will  leave  next 
fall  to  study  under  the  scholar¬ 
ship  which  normally  provides 
two  years  of  study  with  pro¬ 
vision  for  a  third  year  if  the 
scholar's  record  is  satisfactory. 

Advertising  Anatom'/ 
REMEMBER  in  writing  adver¬ 
tising  that  the  heart  is  closer 
to  the  customer's  pocketbook 
than  is  the  brain."  Michael  Mc- 
Kone.  advertising  manager  of 
Davidson's  Atlanta,  told  students 
at  University  of  Georgia’s  Henry 
W.  Grady  school  of  journalism. 

"Customers  are  people  and 
people  don't  buy  a  product.  Mc- 
Kone  declared  "It's  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  their  own  desires  that 
people  want  to  buy.  So  it's  the 
advertising  man’s  biggest  job  to 
and  the  selling  strategy  or  the 
fundamental  bu.ving  urge  that 
wi.l  put  his  product  ahead  of 
competition  in  the  minds  of  the 
customers.  To  do  this  the  ad¬ 
vertising  man  must  translate  the 
merchandise  or  product  into 
terms  of  human  satisfaction.” 

Teach  'em  Patience 
DOUGLAS  C.  MARTIN,  former 
managing  editor  of  the  Detroit 
(Mich.l  Free  Press,  now  teach¬ 


ing  journalism  at  the  University 
of  Arizona  asked  a  number  of 
newspaper  editors  this  question: 

“If  you  were  teaching  prepar 
ation  for  journalism  to  college 
students,  where  would  you  bear 
down?" 

Without  exception  the  editors 
agreed  that  background  subjects, 
together  with  a  liberal  educa¬ 
tion.  were  most  essential  in  pre¬ 
paring  to  enter  journalistic 
work.  They  also  suggested: 
"Teach  them  patience  and 
drudgery  of  detail  .  .  .  and  to 
think  in  terms  of  people.” 

Following  are  highlights  from 
some  of  the  replies  received  by- 
Martin  : 

"A  journalism  course  nowa¬ 
days  should  stress,  even  as  much 
as  the  technical  side,  a  ground¬ 
ing  in  subjects  with  which  the 
prospective  journalist  will  have 
to  deal  when  he  gets  out  in 
his  profession.  Therefore  I 
think  the  subjects  most  neces¬ 
sary  are  history,  history,  his¬ 
tory.” —  Turner  Catledge,  New 
York  Times. 

Two  Kinds  of  Papers 

"I  would  teach  the  young 
people  humbleness  and  patience. 
I  would  tell  them  that  there  are 
two  kinds  of  papers  in  the 
United  States  —  one,  the  rip- 
snorting,  hell-tearing,  crusading 
type,  which  have  their  place, 
and  the  other  the  quiet,  but 
vastly  more  effective  type, 
which  do  not  believe  that  the 
millenium  is  going  to  come  at 
10:30  tomorrow  morning,  but 
reso.utely  press  forward  to 
bring  about  its  arrival  next 
week." — Paul  Bellamy,  Cleve¬ 
land  Plain  Dealer. 

"If  I  were  teaching  journal¬ 
ism  I  would  make  the  courses 
as  practical  as  possible  and  I 
would  e.iminate  early  those  stu¬ 
dents  who  apparently  are  not 
geared  to  keen  observation,  care¬ 
ful  research,  accuracy,  and  good, 
clear  newspaper  writing.” — Wil¬ 
bur  Forrest,  New  York  Herald 
Tribune. 

"Teach  them  patience  and  the 
drudgery  of  detail.  Teach  them 
what  a  beautiful  thing  a  fact 
Is  and  the  need  for  thorough¬ 
ness." — A.  Y.  Aronson,  Louisville 
Times. 

“If  I  were  undertaking  to  pre¬ 
pare  college  students  for  a  ca¬ 
reer  in  journalism  I  would  do 
m.v  damnest  to  make  them  think 
in  terms  of  people,  people, 
people." — Neil  H.  Swanson,  Bal 
timore  Sun. 

■ 

In  Hospital  Fund 

Salem,  Mass. — Effective  Jan. 
1.  directors  of  the  Salem  Eve¬ 
ning  News  have  voted  to  cover 
al.  employes  of  the  paper  and 
their  dependents  with  both  Blue 
Cross  and  Blue  Shield  hospital¬ 
ization  services. 


Head  of  School 
Discusses  Trend 
In  Hiring  Gals 

Iowa  City,  la. — Women  jour 
nalists  will  find  more  opportuni 
ties  for  employment  in  the  post 
war  era  than  were  available  to 
them  before  the  war,  says  Les 
lie  G.  Moeiler,  director  of  the 
school  of  journalism  at  the 
State  University  of  Iowa. 

Some,  but  not  all  of  the  ad 
vantages  gained  by  women  dur 
ing  the  war  will  be  lost,  he  be 
lieves.  He  sees  this  as  another 
example  of  the  principle  that 
civilization  and  groups  in  civil 
ization  advance  by  taking  a 
large  step  forward,  then  slip 
ping  back. 

\^ile  many  city  editors  con 
sider  women  equally  competent 
with  men  on  many  stories,  he  re 
marked  their  current  tendency 
to  hire  men  is  in  part  a  mat 
ter  of  old-fashioned  chivalry— 
that  city  editors  prefer  not  to 
send  women  out  to  cover  mur 
ders,  thefts  or  stories  which 
come  up  at  late  hours.  Under 
these  circumstances  they,  of 
course,  prefer  to  employ  men 
who  can  be  sent  out  at  any  hour 
to  cover  any  story. 

Another  factor  which  Moeller 
sees  influencing  city  editors 
against  the  hiring  of  women  is 
their  tendency  to  marry  and 
leave  their  jobs  after  a  long 
training  period.  Many  women 
also  move  into  other  fields. 

Equal  pay  for  men  and  wo 
men  doing  the  same  type  of 
work  has  in  many  cities  resulted 
in  substantial  increases  in  wo¬ 
men’s  salaries,  according  to 
Moeller.  This  may  handicap 
women  in  the  future,  however, 
he  feels,  because  when  editors 
must  pay  $70  a  week  for  either 
a  man  or  a  woman,  they  will 
almost  always  hire  a  man. 
whereas  if  they  can  hire  a 
woman  for  $60,  they  will  be 
tempted  to  do  so. 

“I  think  it  is  true  that  wo¬ 
men  must  produce  20  to  30*^ 
more  than  men  in  order  to  reach 
the  same  degree  of  success  in 
most  fields  of  business."  Moeller 
declared. 

Women  being  trained  in 
schools  of  journalism  over  the 
country  number  roughly  one 
fourth  to  one-third  of  the  total 
enrollment,  Moeller  said. 
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There^s 


in  our 


future 

now 


he  entire  Canton  area 


has  the  welcome  mat  out  for  The  Ford  Motor 


Company.  This  month  Ford  begins  operation  of  a 

new  parts  manufacturing  plant  here  employing 


1,400  workers.  That  means  many  more  dollars  in 


Canton,  Ohio  pockets  and  a  bigger-than-ever  market 
for  advertised  products.’’’  National  advertisers  tap 


this  market  with  the 


of  The  Canton 


Repository,  daily  and  Sunday  99.3%  home 
delivered  in  city  zone,  88.9%  home  delivered 
in  Stark  County. 


*Ford  joins  world  famous  Timken,  Republic,  Hoover, 
Diebold,  Hercules  and  167  other  diversified  industries 
already  employing  3  3,000  Cantonians. 
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LOOKING  AHEAD 

NEWSPAPER  editors  and  publishers  can 
look  at  the  30s  and  wonder  what  they 
were  so  concerned  about  in  those  days. 
Sure,  they  had  lots  of  problems — the  main 
one  being  meeting  the  payroll  every  week. 

But  the  problems  raised  in  1947  and  still 
confronting  them  in  1948 — which  can  be 
c.assified  as  budgetary,  production  and 
editorial  —  overshadow  the  comparatively 
inconsequential  troubles  of  previous  years. 

Whither  are  we  drifting  in  1948? 

Budget-wise,  newspapers  face  the  most 
critical  year  in  their  history.  Payroll  prob- 
lenrvs  arose  in  the  'SOs  because  of  declining 
revenues.  In  1948  the  problem  of  meeting 
a  payroll  may  arise  again  for  some  pub¬ 
lishers,  despite  the  1947  record  advertis¬ 
ing  and  circulation  dollar  volume.  The 
bold  fact  is  that  increasing  revenues,  al¬ 
though  high,  have  not  kept  pace  with  in¬ 
creasing  costs. 

A  new  round  of  wage  increase^,  is  on 
the  way  which  promises  to  raise  total  pay- 
rohs  between  5  and  107c.  The  newsprint 
price  is  on  the  way  up  and  for  most  pub 
lishers  it  will  be  $6  per  ton  higher  be¬ 
ginning  Jan.  1.  It  may  be  even  higher 
after  July  1.  They  cannot  be  offset  by 
higher  circulation  and  advertising  rates 
which  many  newspapermen  think  have 
reached  a  point  of  diminishing  returns. 

Publishers  progress  into  1948  accom¬ 
panied  by  somewhat  of  a  dilema. 

If  revenue  should  decline  approximately 
10  to  15?r,  in  the  coming  year — and  there 
is  no  assurance  that  advertising  will  con¬ 
tinue  at  its  present  level — most  newspapers 
will  find  themselves  in  the  red.  Produc¬ 
tion  costs — notably  payrolls  and  the  cost 
of  raw  materials — historically  defy  re¬ 
duction. 

The  answer  lies  in  new  techniques. 

Newspapers  have  clung  to  the  same  pro¬ 
duction  methods  for  50  years  principally 
because  no  other  faster,  less  costly  method 
has  been  developed.  In  the  latter  days  of 
1947  newspapers  have  witnessed  a  sort  of 
revolution  in  printing,  thanks  to  the  ITU. 
Metropolitan  newspapers  have  proven  that 
one  of  the  most  expensive  departments  in 
current  production  methods — the  compos 
ing  room — can  be  eliminated  at  a  saving. 
New  devices  now  being  perfected  may  re¬ 
duce  the  time-consuming  element  in  the 
typewriter  method  of  makeup.  The  stereo¬ 
typing  department  may  also  be  eliminated 
in  the  not  too  distant  future.  Mechanical 
engraving  devices  will  add  speed.  New 
lighter  presses  may  reduce  initial  invest¬ 
ments  for  equipment. 

We  hesitate  to  predict,  but  1948  may  wit¬ 
ness  the  obsolescence  of  production  tech¬ 
niques  as  we  have  known  them.  The  short 
cuts,  if  they  are  accepted  and  prove  satis¬ 
factory,  will  supply  the  answer  to  the 
budgetary  problem  and,  we  hope,  will 
make  funds  available  for  editorial  depart¬ 
ment  expansion. 

Despite  all  the  arguments  between  the 
circulation,  advertising  and  editorial  de¬ 
partments  as  to  which  plays  the  most  im¬ 
portant  role  in  the  successful  newspaper 
operation,  we  believe  the  editorial  staff 
wins  the  decision  in  any  debate.  Natur¬ 
ally,  newspapering  is  a  teamwork  job— 


In  the  beginning  was  the  Word,  and  the 
Word  was  with  God,  and  the  Word  was  God. 

—St.  John,  1;  1. 


all  departments  are  interdependent.  But 
if  it  were  not  for  the  initial  product  which 
the  editorial  department  is  geared  to  pro¬ 
duce  there  would  be  nothing  to  sell  and 
nothing  to  distribute.  Unfortunately,  too 
many  publishers  have  neglected  their  edi¬ 
torial  staffs,  comparatively  speaking,  not 
only  in  manpower  but  space  wise,  and 
more  importantly,  in  financial  reward. 

The  coming  year,  and  the  years  ahead, 
will  require  a  re  appraisal  of  the  editorial 
department  function.  The  public  is  be¬ 
coming  more  and  more  demanding  and 
hypercritical  in  its  selection  of  read¬ 
ing  matter.  Newspapers  must  meet  this 
challenge  with  a  better  editorial  product. 
Competition  for  competent  editorial  and 
news  department  workers  is  stiffer  than 
ever.  Newspapers  must  raise  their  sights 
in  this  competitive  market.  They  must  be 
prepared  to  spend  more  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  good  manpower  in  the  editorial 
department,  and  they  must  spend  more  to 
keep  their  best  talent  from  being  lured 
away  into  other  more  lucrative  jobs. 

Above  all.  newspapers  must  allot  the 
newsprint  to  their  editorial  departments 
with  which  to  develop  a  better  and  more 
responsible  product. 

Those  are  the  challenges  for  1948. 

GLENDALE  CASE 

THE  CASE  of  the  former  Glendale,  Calif. 

publisher  who  while  he  was  still  a 
publisher  allegedly  participated  in  a  vigi¬ 
lante  raid  on  a  political  meeting  is  a  hid¬ 
eous  blot  on  the  public  service  record  of 
American  newspapers. 

Happily,  the  names  of  those  reporters 
and  photographers  previously  accused  of 
similarly  participating  have  been  cleared. 
It  was  found  they  had  been  on  assignment 
covering  a  news  story. 

But  charges  were  sustained  and  fines  im¬ 
posed  on  the  publisher  of  a  daily  news¬ 
paper  who  thought  it  fit  to  take  the  law 
into  his  own  hands  contravening  the  Bill 
of  Rights. 

Free  speech  and  free  assembly  must  be 
upheld  for  the  benefit  of  freedom-loving 
Americans.  Publishers,  editors  and  news¬ 
papermen  of  all  types  must  promote  re¬ 
spect  for  the  rights  and  freedoms  of  others 
in  their  communities.  They  should  be 
leaders  in  the  battle  to  preserve  our  way 
of  life  by  setting  an  example  in  upholding 
it  proudly  instead  of  fostering  revulsion 
for  it  by  actively  tearing  it  down. 


ITU  DEFENSE  FUND 

MEMBERS  of  the  International  Typogra 
phical  Union  will  be  asked  to  approve 
an  additional  assessment  of  4.5%  on  their 
weekly  pay  envelope  to  finance  a  union 
defense  fund  of  Sl.000.000  a  month. 

If  the.se  union  members  can  add.  sub 
tract  and  divide  they  ought  to  try  a  little 
elementary  mathematics  to  see  what  the 
pre.sent  ITU  strike  policy  is  getting  them 
into. 

According  to  the  union’s  own  figures, 
present  defense  fund  expenditures  amount 
to  $335,000  per  month.  The  present  income 
of  the  fund  is  $100,000  a  month.  That 
means  that  $235,000  per  month  is  being 
taken  out  of  other  union  funds,  notably 
the  large  mortuary  and  pension  funds,  to 
finance  the  "no  contract’’  policy. 

There  are  88.000  ITU  members,  the 
union  says.  More  than  2,000  of  them  are 
now  on  strike  receiving  strike  benefits.  It 
is  contemplated  that  3,600  more  of  them 
in  the  Chicago  commercial  shops  will  be 
pulled  out  after  the  first  of  the  year. 
Strike  talk  is  serious  in  Detroit  and  Wash 
ington  which  would  affect  another  1200 
printers.  New  York  is  not  escaping  the 
ITU  policy  by  any  means,  and  there  is  a 
distinct  possibility  that  by  Spring  8600 
printers  there  might  be  on  strike.  The 
commercial  contract  affecting  some  3,000 
printers  expires  Dec.  31  and  the  newspaper 
contracts  three  months  later. 

If  all  these  probabilities  come  to  pass, 
there  will  be  more  than  15,000  ITU  mem 
bers  receiving  strike  benefits.  And  they 
will  practically  all  be  in  the  large  cities 
where  the  highest  wage  scales  prevail  and 
the  largest  contributions  to  the  defense 
fund  will  be  paid. 

Every  man  who  goes  on  strike  is  one 
less  paying  into  the  defense  fund  and  one 
more  taking  money  out  of  that  fund  in 
strike  benefits  increasing  the  percentage 
liability  of  every  other  working  member. 
The  average  monthly  liability  for  the 
88.000  ITU  members  in  contributing  to  a 
million  dollar  fund  is  about  $11.  With 
more  than  15,000  men  removed  from  em¬ 
ployer  payrolls,  the  average  liability  for 
the  remainder  rises  to  more  than  $14  per 
month. 

Just  as  important  for  the  ITU  member 
to  figure  is  whether  the  million  will  be 
enough  to  carry  on  the  present  strike  pol 
icy.  Unmarried  men  in  Chicago  receive 
$34.20  weekly  benefits,  married  men  get 
$51.30  a  week.  Strike  benefits  for  15,000 
strikers  in  the  large  cities  figured  at  the 
lowest  rate  will  run  more  than  a  half 
million  dollars  a  week,  or  two  million  a 
month.  Figured  at  the  proper  average  fig 
ure  for  married  and  unmarried  men,  the 
strike  benefit  expenditure  will  closely  ap 
proximate  $3,000,000  a  month. 

So  instead  of  the  average  individual's 
liability  increasing  to  $14  per  month  it  will 
more  likely  rise  to  $28  or  $42  when  further 
strike  assessments  are  sought,  which  they 
will  be.  If  they  are  not,  and  ITU  officers 
continue  to  lead  their  union  in  the  s’ame 
reckless  strike  strategy  all  around  the 
country,  the  mortuary  and  pension  funds 
will  be  milked  of  about  $2,000,000  a  month. 
They  won’t  last  long  at  that  rate. 
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SYNDICATE 

220  EAST  42no  STREET, 
NEW  YORK  17  N  Y 


PERSONAL 

MENTION 


R.  F.  HUDSON,  SR.,  publisher 
of  the  Montgomery  (Ala.) 
Advertiser  Journal,  has  been 
elected  to  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  City  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  for  a  three-year  term. 

George  Cottingham,  editor  of 
the  Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle, 
has  been  elected  trustee  of  the 
Serra  Club,  Catholic  laymen’s 
organization. 

Alanson  G.  Deuel,  publisher 
of  the  Niagara  Falls  (N.  Y.) 
Gazette,  has  been  appointed  to 
the  Niagara  Frontier  State 
Park  Commission  by  Gov. 
Thomas  E.  Dewey,  to  complete 
the  unexpired  term  of  the  late 
Paul  A.  Schoellkopf. 

Richard  H. 

Cooper,  editor  ,  . 

of  the  Volusia 

Mirror,  became 
the  first  candi-  .L^ 

date  for  gover-  ' 

nor  of  Florida 

the  secretar.v  of 

state.  He  is  a  c#  / 

director  of  the 
Florida  Press 
Association  and  Cooper 

has  been  asso¬ 
ciated  with  newspapers  in  Fort 
Pierce.  Lakeland.  Clearwater, 
Sarasota.  Orlando  and  Deland. 
Fla. 


GLOOM 

JITTERS, 

SAGGING 

SPIRITS, 

LOW 

MORALE, 

WHAT- 

HAVE-YOU 


SPIRIT  OF  ‘EWS'  IN  TELEVISION 

Movie  Star  Jimmy  Stewart,  left,  plays  a  supporting  role  to  Jack 
Howard,  president  of  Scripps-Howard  Radio,  in  inaugurating  the 
Cleveland  Press  television  station,  WEWS,  named  in  honor  of 
Edward  W.  Scripps. 


ing  department  and  president  of  ment.  New  additions  to  the 
Cincinnati  Newspaper  Guild,  classified  staff  are  Carolyn 
was  recently  elected  president  Cockrell.  Mildred  Winchester.  | 
of  the  consolidated  Ohio  Valley  Maxine  Castle  and  George  . 
and  Northern  Ohio  district 
councils  of  the  guild. 

Mike  Mason  has  transferred 
from  classified  to  the  local  dis¬ 
play  staff  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune. 

Joseph  Milton,  former  cam¬ 
era  advertising  ihanager  of  the 
New  York  World-Telegram  and 
onetime  advertising  manager  of 
the  New  York  Times  horticul¬ 
tural  department,  has  become 
president  of  Photo  Industry 
Publications.  Inc.,  which  will 
publish  a  paper  for  photo  equip¬ 
ment  dealers. 

Eli  a.  Day,  former  advertis 
ing  director  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  has  been  named  spe¬ 


ll!  The  Editorial  Rooms 


DOC  SYKE 

by  Ving  Fuller 


Whodunit 


A  laugh-habit-forniin^ 
character  with  only 
one  after-effect — you’ll 
want  to  follow  him 
every  day! 


Readers  jiel  a  great  kick  out  of  beating  the 
master  sleuth  to  the  answers  in  the  detective 
crime  quiz,  LANCE  LAWSON.  Done  in 
comic  strip  form,  this  feature  is  bright  and 
new.  and  sure-fire  on  reader  appeal. 


FIVK  COLUMN 


Phone  or  Wire  For  Terms 


THE  REGISTER  AND  TRIBUNE 
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cago.  He  was  also  at  various 
times  on  the  financial  staffs  of 
the  old  Chicago  Evening  Post 
and  the  Chicago  Journal  of  Com¬ 
merce. 

Marvin  Sorkin,  former  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.  Y.,  newspaperman,  is 
now  public  affairs  officer  in  Sa¬ 
lonika,  Greece,  with  the  U.  S. 
Mission  for  Aid  to  Greece.  He 
was  an  Army  correspondent 
during  the  war. 

Gordon  K.  Shearer,  for  the 
last  20  years  chief  of  the  United 
Pres.s  capitol  bureau  at  Austin, 
Tex.,  has  resigned,  effective  Jan. 
1,  to  become  executive  director 
of  the  Texas  State  Parks  Board. 
Before  opening  the  Austin  U.P. 
bureau  in  1927,  he  represented 
the  Scripps-Howard  papers  in 
Austin. 

Ray  E.  Lee,  formerly  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Austin  (Tex.) 
American  and  more  recently 
postmaster  at  Austin,  has  been 
appointed  civilian  advisor  to  the 
Army  for  service  in  Vienna. 
Austria. 

Eldredge  MacKay,  U.  of  Min¬ 
nesota  journalism  graduate,  has 
been  named  night  editor  of  the 
Fargo  (N.  D.)  Forum. 
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John  W.  Johnson  has  joined 
the  staff  of  the  LaCrosse  (Wis. ) 
Tribune. 

Will  A.  Sadler,  formerly  on 
the  San  Antonio  (Tex.)  Light, 
has  joined  the  Birmingham 
(Ala.)  News  copydesk.  Marsh¬ 
all  Johnson  has  left  the  News 
to  go  to  the  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Courier-Journal. 

Seth  Larrabee  is  a  new  mem 
ber  of  the  city  staff  of  the  Bir¬ 
mingham  (Ala.)  Age-Herald. 

W.  T.  Maynor,  veteran  Ala¬ 
bama  new.spaperman.  has  been 
appointed  editor  of  Alabama 
Farmers  State,  weekly  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  Alabama  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau,  to  succeed  Hartwell  Hat¬ 
ton,  resigned.  Maynor  was  chief 
of  the  Montgomery  AP  bureau 
until  March,  1946,  when  he  be¬ 
came  associate  editor  of  the 
Farmers  State. 

Max  G.  Funke,  city  hall  re¬ 
porter  of  the  San  Francisco 
(Calif.)  Examiner,  has  been 
named  executive  secretary  to 
Mayor-elect  Elmer  E.  Robinson. 
He  succeeds  Robert  T,  Letts. 
Before  the  war,  Funke  was  city 
editor  of  the  Boise  ( Ida. )  Capital 
News. 

Charles  W.  Smith  and  Philip 
Aherne  have  joined  the  Houston 
(Tex.)  Press. 

Albert  Henry  has  succeeded 
Inez  Gribble  as  a  member  of 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  Mount 
Holly  (N.  C.)  News.  Miss  Grib¬ 
ble  is  now  with  the  American 
Yarn  and  Processing  Co.  Henry 
was  formerly  with  the  Charlotte 
(N.  C. )  Observer. 

Brenz  Thompson,  formerly  of 
the  Cumberland  (Md.)  Times, 
has  joined  the  Charleston,  W.  Va.. 
bureau  of  United  Press.  An¬ 
other  new  staffer  is  Fred  Ferris, 
formerly  of  the  Logan  CW.  Va. ) 
Banner, 

Walter  Gribben,  formerly  of 
the  Wheeling  (W.  Va. )  Intelli¬ 
gencer:  Neil  Boggs  of  the  Clay 
(W.  Va. )  Messenger;  and  John 
Morgan,  of  the  Marris  Harvey 
College  journalism  department, 
have  joined  the  Charleston 
(W.  Va.)  Gazette. 

Darrell  Harless,  formerly  of 
the  Charleston.  W.  Va.,  United 
Pre.ss  bureau,  has  taken  over 
the  sports  desk  of  the  Wheeling 
(W.  Va.)  Intelligencer. 


Wedding  Bells 


ANNA  CHAN,  reporter  for 

Chinese  Central  News  Agency, 
Shanghai,  and  Maj.  Gen.  Claire 
L.  Chennault.  former  commander 
of  the  Flying  Tigers,  in  Shang¬ 
hai,  Dec.  21. 

Albert  E.  Gilbert,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  manager.  California  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association, 
and  Bessie  Dahl,  in  Salt  Lake 
City  recently. 

Maxine  L.  Smith,  Mexico 
City  correspondent  for  Holly¬ 
wood  Reporter,  and  Roberto 
Fernandez,  in  Mexico. 

Nancy  Morris  of  the  classi 
fied  department  of  the  Portland 
(Ore.)  Oregonian,  and  John 
Heines. 

Dorothy  L.  Swanby,  of  the 
Portland  (Ore.)  Oregonian  busi¬ 
ness  office,  and  Douglas  E.  Mil¬ 
ligan, 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE  By  Treat 


"H  any  of  those  amateurs  come  in  with  pix  before  I  get  back — 
trip  'em  up!" 


Draft  Price 
For  'Voice'  lob, 
Cowles  Urges 

An  immediate  appropriation 
of  “perhaps  $50,000,000  addition¬ 
al  for  the  United  States  Infor¬ 
mation  Service’’  and  the  draft¬ 
ing  of  Byron  Price  to  head  it 
were  urged  by  John  Cowles, 
president  of  the  Minneapolis 
Star  Journal  and  Tribune  Co.,  in 
a  talk  to  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Life  Insurance  Association 
of  America  last  week  in  New 
York  City. 

“If  American  newspaper  edi 
tors  were  polled  as  to  who  in 
America  was  best  fitted  to  head 
the  U.  S.  Information  Service,  I 
believe  Price  would  receive  more 
vote^  than  all  others  combined,’’ 
Cowles  said. 

The  Minneapolis  publisher  de¬ 
clared  the  Voice  of  America 
program  should  be  enormously 
expanded. 

“There  is  little  point  in  feed¬ 
ing  Europeans’  stomachs,’’  he 
put  it,  “if  they  think  Russia  is 
their  benefactor." 

■ 

Kilgore  Is  Elected 
Head  of  SDX  Unit 

Bernard  Kilgore,  publisher  of 
the  Wall  Street  Journal,  was 
elected  president  of  the  New 
York  professional  chapter  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi  this  week.  He 
succeeds  Julian  Elfenbein  of  the 
Haire  Publishing  Co.,  retiring 
president. 

Oliver  S.  Gramling  of  Press 
Association  was  named  first 
vicepresident:  Erich  Brandeis, 
King  Features  Syndicate  col¬ 
umnist,  was  elected  second  vice- 
president;  Earl  Ewan,  public  re¬ 
lations  department  of  U.S.  Steel, 
was  nam^  treasurer,  and  John 
A.  Crone  of  Young  &  Rubicam 
was  reelected  secretary. 


Mrs.  Reid  Heads 
Barnard  Board 

Mrs.  Ogden  Reid,  president  of 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
has  been  elected  chairman  of 
the  board  of  trustees  of  Barnard 
College,  undergraduate  wom¬ 
en’s  division  of  Columbia  Uni 
versity. 


Dr.  Copeland  Named 
Director  of  School 

Norman,  Okla. — Dr.  Fayette 
Copeland,  veteran  journalism 
professor  at  the  University  of 
Oklahoma,  has  been  named  to  a 
four-year  term  as  director  of  the 
school  of  journalism,  it  has  been 
announced  by  Dr.  George  L. 
Cross,  president. 

Copeland  holds  an  A.B.  in 
journalism  from  Oklahoma  Uni¬ 
versity  and  an  M.A.  and  a  Ph.D. 
from  Louisiana  State  Univer¬ 
sity.  His  newspaper  experience 
includes;  news  editor,  Clonii 
(N.  M.)  News;  reporter,  Santo 
Ana  (Calif.)  Register;  city  edi¬ 
tor,  Anaheim  (Calif.)  Herald; 
copy  reader,  Los  Angeles  Herald, 
and  assistant  Sunday  editor,  Los 
Angeles  Examiner. 

He  has  also  served  as  acting 
city  editor  of  the  Norman  Tran¬ 
script  in  summer  vacation  peri¬ 
ods  during  the  past  year. 

■ 

-C 

4  Launch  Weekly 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  —  Four 
newspapermen  who  resigned  re¬ 
cently  from  Minneapolis  dailies 
have  launched  a  new  weekly 
here,  known  as  the  Mail.  The 
four  are  Leonard  Welch  and 
Earl  Almquist,  formerly  assist¬ 
ant  city  editor  and  rewrite  man, 
respectively,  of  the  Minneapolis 
Tribune;  A1  Papas,  former  Min¬ 
neapolis  Star  cartoonist,  and  Jos¬ 
eph  H.  Summers,  former  Min¬ 
neapolis  Daily  Times  police  re¬ 
porter. 
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THE  COMIC  WEEKiy 


now 

SALES  REPRESENTATIVES 

4 

THE  DALLAS  TIMES  HERALD 
SUNDAY  COLOR  COMICS 

A  DVERTISING  in  The  Dallas  Times  Herald  Sunday 
^  ^  Color  Comics  will  be  sold  nationally  by  the  sales 
staff  of  Puck — The  Comic  Weekly  beginning  January  1, 

1948  .  .  .  thus  becoming  the  first  of  an  optional  group 
to  be  associated  with  Puck.  Beginning  January  1,  1948, 
the  Dallas  Times  Herald  comic  section  will  be  at  least 
50%  larger  than  at  present — a  minimum  of  12  pages  in¬ 
stead  of  8 — an  average  of  20  or  more  features  every  issue. 

ALL  ADVERTISERS  IN  PUCK  WHO  PLACE  ORDERS  FOR  THE  SUNDAY 
DALLAS  TIMES  HERALD  WILL  BE  ENTITLED  TO  A  10%  COMBINA¬ 
TION  DISCOUNT  FROM  THE  DALLAS  TIMES  HERALD  CURRENT 
COLOR  COMIC  RATES. 


RATES: 

1  page,  open  . 

.  $594.00 

2  timet,  per  page  . 

.  517.00 

'/t  page— open  . 

. .  297.00 

.  258.00 

6  times,  per  halt  page  . 

.  252.00 

.  203.00 

6  times  or  more,  per  third  page 

198.00 

*  Required  number  of  ludf,  or  third  puites.  in  any  combination, 
will  earn  the  six  time  discount. 


CIRCULATION: 

Net  Paid  A.B.C.  3-31-47—127,275 
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Price  Rise  Statement 
Itemizes  Higher  Costs 


MADISON.  Wis.  —  The  Capital 

Times,  announced  an  increase 
in  the  annual  mail  subscription 
rate  of  from  $6  to  $8  in  a  front 
page  editorial  which  pointed  out 
that  recent  wage  increases  and 
the  added  cost  of  paper  have 
exceeded  the  company's  1946  net 
profit  of  $46,000. 

The  editorial  pointed  out  that 
wage  increases  to  unions  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  Times'  plant  total 
$45,000  and  the  latest  increase  in 
the  cost  of  paper  will  amount  to 
$14,000  annual. y.  a  total  increase 
in  operating  expenses  of  $59,000. 

Largest  single  item  of  in¬ 
creased  costs  was  represented 
by  $22,000  in  wage  increases  to 
members  of  the  Madison  News¬ 
paper  Guild.  Other  increases 
included  $18,000  to  members  of 
the  Madison  Typographical 
union  and  $5,000  to  employes  of 
the  press  room  and  stereotyping 
departments. 

The  editorial  emphasized  that 
the  Times  was  unable  to  recoup 
losses  by  seeking  increased 
business  because  of  the  shortage 
of  print  paper  needed  for  ex¬ 
panding  operations. 

Growth  of  the  Times  from  a 
struggling  infant  of  2.486  circu¬ 
lation  in  the  year  of  its  birth 
30  years  ago  to  its  present  status 
was  outlined  graphically  in  an 
anniversary  edition  Dec  13. 

The  Times,  which  publishes 
its  circulation  figure  for  the  pre¬ 
vious  day's  issue  on  the  front 
page  each  day,  stated  it  had  an 
average  circulation  of  40,529 
daily  during  November. 

The  30  years  of  circulation 
progress  was  presented  graphic¬ 
ally  by  a  staff  artist.  The  Times 
reached  the  10,000  mark  in  1919, 
the  20,000  mark  in  1925,  the  30.- 
000  mark  in  1943  and  the  40,000 
mark  during  the  current  year. 

A  graph  illustrating  the  news¬ 
paper's  progress  since  1920  dis¬ 
closed  the  number  of  communi¬ 
ties  served  had  grown  from  77 
to  126,  employes  from  38  to  154. 
display  advertising  in  November 
from  15,603  to  62,888  inches, 
monthly  payroll  from  $4,929  to 
$37,142  and  paper  tonnage  for 
the  month  from  18  to  228. 

Pictures  of  persons  on  the 
Times'  payroll  during  the  entire 
30-year  period  were  published. 
They  are  William  T.  Evjue,  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher;  Tom  C.  Bow¬ 
den.  member  of  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors:  Harry  D.  Sage,  associ¬ 
ate  editor;  Irene  Griffin  and 
Jacob  Schillinger,  mechanical 
department. 

Raises  in  the  South 

EFFECTIVE  Sunday,  Dec.  21. 

single  copies  of  the  Bradenton 
(Fla.)  Herald,  purchased  from 
newsstand.^  or  over  the  counter 
at  the  Herald  office,  will  cost  10 
cents  instead  of  five  cents,  the 
current  price,  the  management 
announced  in  a  front  page  box. 

Week-day  editions,  Monday 
through  Friday,  will  continue  to 
sell  for  five  cents. 

There  will  be  no  increase  in 


the  weekly  and  other  rates  of 
regular  subscribers  who  receive 
the  paper  by  carrier  or  mail. 

Subscription  rates  in  at  least 
three  South  Carolina  cities  were 
increased  Dec.  15  to  meet 
mounting  production  costs. 

Spartanburg  Herald  announc¬ 
ed  it  was  increasing  its  rates 
from  30  to  35  cents  a  week  for  a 
daily  and  Sunday  paper.  The 
Spartanburg  Journal  increased 
from  25  to  30  cents  for  its  six 
issues  per  week. 

The  Greenville  News,  a  morn¬ 
ing.  increased  its  rates  from  30 
to  35  cents  weekly  and  the 
Greenville  Piedmont  increased 
from  25  to  30  cents  for  daily 
only,  and  from  30  to  35  cents 
for  daily  and  Sunday.  Its  Sun¬ 
day  editions  were  increased 
from  10  to  15  cents  per  single 
copy.  The  Columbia  Record  in¬ 
creased  from  25  cents  to  30  cent^ 
for  its  six  issues. 

In  North  Carolina,  the  Char¬ 
lotte  Observer  announced  it  had 
increased  its  Sunday  edition 
from  10  to  15  cents  effective  De¬ 
cember  15,  and  its  weekly  rates 
from  30  to  35  cents. 

Mail  Rate  Plan  Opposed 

WASHINGTON— With  revision 

of  second-class  mail  rates 
undergoing  examination  by 
congressional  subcommittees. 
Postmaster  General  Jesse  M. 
Donaldson  has  spoken  out 
against  a  proposal  to  create  a 
separate  board  to  determine 
charges  for  mailing  services. 

Rep.  Tom  Murray  of  Tennes¬ 
see,  who  was  an  attorney  in  the 
Post  Office  Department  solici¬ 
tor's  office  for  10  years  until  he 
was  elected  to  congress,  is  spon¬ 
sor  of  the  bill  for  a  separate 
board.  Under  his  plan,  the  new 
group  would  report  its  findings 
to  Congress  on  Jan.  3  of  each 
year  and  the  rates  would  be  ef¬ 
fective  unless  modified  by  con¬ 
gress  within  60  days.  It  would 
also  advise  Capital  Hill  of  shift¬ 
ing  circumstances,  such  as 
changing  costs  of  operation, 
which  might  bear  upon  revisions 
of  rates. 

Donaldson,  making  his  first 
appearance  before  a  House  com¬ 
mittee  as  Postmaster  General, 
expressed  the  view  that  the 
pre.sent  system  of  direct  con¬ 
gressional  rate-making  is  prefer¬ 
able.  I 

Triple  Delight 

GARY,  Ind. — Residents  of  Rex- 

ville,  a  Gary  suburb,  couldn't 
believe  their  eyes  when  they 
saw  one  boy  delivering  all  the  ! 
papers  in  their  community  of  I 
nine  square  miles.  . 

Then  they  discovered  the  trip- 1 
let  sons  of  Edward  Jeffery  were  ' 
peddling  the  papers.  The  12- 
year  old  boys,  Richard,  Robert 
and  Ralph,  have  been  on  routes 
for  a  year,  and  have  already 
qualified  by  good  work  for 
membership  in  the  carrier  boys' 
group,  the  Headline  club. 

The  triplets  were  initiated  on 


'Melon’  for  Boys 

Mexico  City — The  morning 
newspaper  La  Prensa  turned 
over  its  entire  pre*ss  run  on 
Dec.  24  to  its  carriers  free  of 
charge  as  a  "Christmas  pres¬ 
ent." 

The  newspaper  claims  a  cir¬ 
culation  of  approximately  100,- 
000  copies.  At  IS  centavos 
(three  cents)  each,  this  would 
mean  the  boys  divided  a 
$3,000  "melon." 

La  Prensa  also  distributed 
$24,000  in  Christmas  bonuses 
to  its  employes. 


their  routes  by  their  older  bro¬ 
ther.  Edward,  15,  also  a  Post- 
Tribune  carrier. 

Going  to  Big  Gome 
PORTLAND,  Ore.  —  The  Ore¬ 
gonian  circulation  department 
is  sponsoring  a  trip  to  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  and  the  big  East-West 
football  game  on  New  Year's 
day  for  carrier-salesmen  secur¬ 
ing  their  quota  of  orders.  Ad¬ 
dition  to  this  year's  contest  is 
the  inclusion  of  district  mana¬ 
gers  in  the  eligibility  lists. 

Beryl  Price  is  the  new  dist¬ 
rict  manager  for  the  Oregonian 
in  eastern  Oregon.  Peter  Mabry 
is  district  manager  of  the  coast 
area.  Rodney  Miles  has  been 
named  to  the  Klamath  Falls 
area. 

Stanton  in  New  Job 
FRANK  V.  STANTON,  former 
circulation  manager  of  the 
Fremont  (O. )  News-Messenger 
and  Anderson  (Ind.)  Herald,  has 
joined  the  circulation  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Dayton  (O. )  Jour¬ 
nal  Herald,  where  James  J.  Mor- 
risey  is  director. 

Carl  Glass,  formerly  with  the 
Columbus  (O. )  Dispatch,  has 
succeeded  S  ta  n  t  o  n  at  Fre¬ 
mont. 


Readers'  Notes 
Suggest  Copy 
For  'Daily  Gripe' 

Yuma,  Ariz. — If  a  newspape 
printed  all  the  "potshots”  at  b 
cal  citizenry  that  was  though 
justified  by  others  the  papc 
would  be  filled  with  nothing 
but  gripes. 

Typical  of  the  complaints  he 
hears  each  day  were  those  with 
which  Jones  Osborn,  publisher 
of  the  Arizona  Daily  Sun,  filial 
his  weekly  front  page  column  in 
a  recent  issue: 

"Why  don't  you  write  a  col¬ 
umn  about  that  bumpy  railroad 
crossing  on  Orange  Avenue  be¬ 
tween  Main  and  Madison?"  i 
theater  man  asks  us. 


"Why  don't  you  write  an  edi 
torial  about  the  theaters  and  the 
second-run  pictures  we  get  in 
Yuma?"  asked  a  local  restaura¬ 
teur. 


"Why  don’t  you  campaign  for 
a  good  cafe  in  town  —  Yuma 
hasn’t  one  good  eating  place," 
declared  a  man  in  uniform. 


"Why  don’t  you  put  on  a  dri?e 
to  make  the  soldiers  from  the 
Test  Branch  behave  like  gentle 
men?”  asks  a  member  of  one  of 
our  service  clubs. 


"Why  don’t  Yuma's  sports 
fans  take  a  little  more  interest 
in  other  things — you  can  sell 
5.000  football  tickets  easier  than 
you  can  get  50  people  out  to 
help  some  worthwhile  cause," 
complains  the  head  of  a  charitjr 
drive. 


"Why  are  these  charities  al¬ 
ways  begging  us  for  money? 
Can’t  they  get  together?”  gripes 
a  merchant. 


"Why  don't  you  raise  h—  with 
the  merchants  for  the  crummy 
Christmas  decorations  we  got 
this  year?"  kicked  a  Jaycee. 


Bakind  the  (?amet<L 


#  22,000,000  tamera  fans  in  U.  5.  today! 

9  Frodudion  above  pre-war  levels... but 
still  outstripped  by  consumer  demand! 

#  Chicago  Tribune’s  new  weekly  camera 
column  achieves  top  popularity! 


FO.  .  .  .  we've  now  decided  to  make  Robert  L.  Mc¬ 
Intyre’s  "Behind  the  Camera"  available  to  other 
newspapers,  too.  -  Written  by  a  professional  cam¬ 
eraman  and  teacher  who  knows  the  needs  of  be¬ 
ginners.  this  feature  will  interest  your  readers  ... 
and  your  advertisers! 

Proofs  and  prices  are  yours  for  the  asking. 

Chicago  Tribune  -  New  York  News 
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Arnold  Brief 
Replies  to  KFS 
Contract  Claim 

“A  conspiracy  does  not  cease 
to  be  a  conspiracy  because  the 
subject  matter  of  the  conspiracy 
happens  to  be  copyright  ma 
terial.”  the  Newark  (N.  J.) 
Sews  and  Hoboken  (N.  J.) 

Jersey  Observer  have  retorted 
to  Hearst  lawyers  in  their  suit 
to  retain  certain  King  Features 
threatened  by  a  termination  no 
tice 

The  retort  appeared  in  a  re 
ply  brief  by  plaintiffs  on  the 
motion  for  summary  judgment 
in  the  newspapers’  suit  in  U.  S. 
District  Court  against  King  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate.  Hearst  Corpora 
tion  and  Hearst  Consolidated 
Publications. 

The  newspapers  have  charged 
conspiracy  among  the  defen 
dants  in  violation  of  the  anti 
trust  laws  to  withdraw  impor 
tant  features  from  papers  with 
in  the  territorv  of  the  New  York 
Journal- American. 

Hearst  lawyers  have  argued 
that  the  contracts  governing  sale 
of  the  features  provide  clearly 
for  termination  by  either  party 
and  make  the  possibility  of  ter¬ 
mination  even  clearer  by  cross 
ing  out  the  original  term  of  no¬ 
tice  and  substituting  a  shorter 
period. 

In  answer,  the  plaintifT s  brief 
by  Thurman  Arnold  suggests 
that  the  point  could  have  been 
clarified  by  stating  in  the  con 
tract  that  the  Hearst  policy  was 
to  reserve  right  to  withdraw 
features  and  that  King’s  primary 
object  was  to  serve  Hearst 
newspapers. 

“But  corporation  selling  an 
essential  service  cannot  com¬ 
bine  with  another  corporation’’ 
to  withdraw  that  service  when 
it  is  to  the  second  party’s  advan¬ 
tage.  argues  the  Arnold  brief. 

According  to  their  brief,  the 
papers  noted,  the  defendant 
KFS  sold  features  to  the  news 
papers  because  they  needed  the 
money,  with  the  intention  of 
snatching  them  back  as  soon  as 
it  was  to  the  Journal  American’s 
advantage. 

The  News-Jersey  Observer 
brief  declared  that  copyright 
confers  no  rights  on  parties  not 
owning  the  copyright,  even  to 
conspire  with  the  owners  of  the 
copyright. 

The  position  of  the  defendants 
on  the  syndicate’s  rights  to  with¬ 
draw  features  from  newspapers 
at  will  if  carried  to  its  logical 
conclusion  would  endanger  in¬ 
dependent  newspapers.  Arnold 
argued,  saying: 

“Judicial  approval  of  the  kind 
of  power  exercised  by  the  com¬ 
bination  in  this  case  will  have 
a  far  reaching  effect  on  the 
chances  of  independent  newspa¬ 
pers  to  survive.  The  defendants 
argue  that  the  probable  effect 
of  the  existence  of  such  power 
on  local  newspapers  is  not  rev- 
elant.  But  this  is  contrary  to 
the  whole  theory  of  the  anti¬ 
trust  Iaws._  In  a  anti-trust  case 
It  is  peculiarly  relevant  to  esti¬ 
mate  and  appraise  the  future 
dangers  of  the  combined  power 
of.  a  group  of  corporations  in 
eununating  competition.” 

editor  &  PUBLISHER  for 


CETAHEADSa/trOU 
THE  BOYS  YOUR  AGE! 


THRIFT  CLUB  AID 

Drawn  by  “Alexander,"  Philadel¬ 
phia  Bulletin  cartoonist,  the  above 
poster  is  designed  to  stimulate 
carrier  interest  in  the  U.  S.  Treas- 
ury-ICMA  Boy  Thrift  Club  plan. 
Posters  will  be  ready  for  distribu¬ 
tion  Jan.  14. 

Phila.  Inquirer 
Will  Operate 
Famed  Forum 

Philadelphia  —  An  announce¬ 
ment  by  Walter  H.  Annenberg. 
editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  indicates 
that  newspaper  is  taking  over 
the  Philadelphia  Forum,  one  of 
America’s  distinguished  intel¬ 
lectual  and  artistic  organiza¬ 
tions.  Henceforth  it  will  be 
operated  under  the  auspices  of 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  Charities, 
Inc. 

Joining  Mr.  Annenberg  in  the 
announcement  was  Judge  Cur¬ 
tis  Bok.  grandson  of  the  late 
Cyrus  H.  K.  Curtis,  newspaper 
and  magazine  publisher,  who  is 
chairman  of  the  forum’s  board 
of  governors.  The  Philadelphia 
Forum  was  founded  in  1921  by 
the  late  Edward  K.  Bok,  for 
many  years  editor  of  the  Ladies' 
Home  Journal.  Judge  Bok  is  one 
of  his  two  sons. 

Annual  Award  Given 

Since  it  was  founded,  the 
forum  has  presented  some  20 
cultural  features  annually.  Pro¬ 
grams  in  the  Academy  of  Music 
have  included  great  musical  art¬ 
ists,  symphony  orchestras,  bal¬ 
lets,  lectures  and  public  forums. 
One  of  its  stellar  features  is  the 
annual  Philadelphia  Award, 
which  goes  to  an  outstanding 
citizen  for  signal  achievement, 
the  fund  having  been  endowed 
by  Mr.  Bok  during  his  life. 

“The  Philadelphia  Forum  has 
always  rendered  a  unique  serv¬ 
ice  to  the  people  of  Philadel¬ 
phia.’’  said  Mr.  Annenberg  in 
his  announcement.  “This  new 
association  of  the  forum  and  In 
quirer  Charities  will  make  pos¬ 
sible  an  expanded  program  of 
events.  It  is  our  desire  to  main¬ 
tain  the  artistic  and  intellectual 
standard  which  the  Philadelphia 
Forum  has  already  established.” 

December  27,  1947 


Agency  People 
Say  a  Whole  Lot 
In  Few  Words 

By  James  L.  CoUings 

Soda  jerkers  have  a  colorful 
slanguage. 

When  you  ask  one  for  a  straw¬ 
berry  shake,  he’ll  yell  to  his 
fellow  worker  to  “freeze  a  hay.” 
It's  the  same  in  other  businesses. 

Advertising,  not  to  be  out¬ 
done,  has  a  slanguage  all  its 
own — and  equally  colorful. 

Here  are  some  of  its  many 
terms,  coming  to  you  through 
the  courtesy  of  C.  Warden  La 
Roe.  vicepresident  of  Roche, 
Williams  &  Cleary,  Inc.,  and 
Edward  Mante,  art-production 
manager  of  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt, 
Inc.,  both  in  New  York  City. 

Layout — artist’s  sketch  show¬ 
ing  arrangement  and  appear¬ 
ance  of  finished  ad. 

AC’s — changes  from  original 
copy  (or  authors  corrections.) 

R  oug  h — crude  preliminary 
layout. 

Semi-comp — a  more  exact  and 
complete  layout. 

Comp — a  layout  simulating 
actual  appearance  of  an  ad: 
usually  with  type  and  photo¬ 
stats  of  illustrations  pasted  in. 

Mechanical — a  reproduction 
layout  for  the  engraver,  with 
art  and  lettering  for  line  re¬ 
production  pasted  in  position. 

Deep  Etch — etching  deeper 
than  normal  to  secure  the  nec- 
essatry  printing  depth. 

Combination  Cut — p  r  i  n  t  ing 
plate  combining  line  and  half¬ 
tone  illustrations. 

Bleed  Page — an  ad  in  which 
illustration  is  carried  all  the 
way  to  the  trimmed  edge  or 
edges  of  the  page. 

Island  Half — a  half-page  ad 
surrounded  on  two  sides  by  ed¬ 
itorial  text  and  on  the  other 
two  sides  by  page  margins. 

Gimmic  k — any  device  or 
“hook”  to  stimulate  reader  or 
listener  action. 

Copy  Hook — the  interrupting 
promise  or  claim  on  which  the 
selling  story  is  hung. 

Cartouch — decorative,  scroll¬ 
like  border  to  set  off  a  block  of 
copy. 

Balloons — the  “spoken”  copy 
inclosed  in  balloon-like  borders 
in  cartoon  ads. 

Logotype — tailpiece  at  bottom 
of  ad.  including  product  name 
or  advertiser’s  signature. 

Format — the  physical  shape 
of  an  ad. 

Copy  Casting — pre-estimating 
the  amount  of  space  a  piece  of 
copy  will  take. 

Eggshell — a  paper  having  a 
surface  similar  to  an  eggshell’s. 

Anchoring — fastening  plates 
on  wood  blocks  by  metal  col¬ 
umns  through  the  back  of  block. 

Model  Release — model’s  legal¬ 
ly  signed  permission  to  use  per¬ 
sonal  photo  in  advertising. 

Keyed  Copy — copy  identified 
by  a  coupon  or  offer  so  that  re¬ 
sults  will  be  traceable  to  the 
medium  in  which  the  ad  runs. 

Cowcatcher — a  cold  announce¬ 
ment  before  a  radio  program 
opens. 

Hitchhike — a  cold  announce¬ 
ment  after  a  radio  program 
closes. 


Sustainer  —  an  unsponsored 
radio  program. 

Dubbing — filling  in  of  new 
dialogue  or  sound  on  an  al¬ 
ready  prepared  electrical  trans¬ 
cription  or  recording. 

Pressing — record  made  from 
a  master  recording. 

DB — a  delayed  broadcast  by 
recording. 

Audition — “preview  of  a  radiO’ 
show,” — “having  the  prospect¬ 
ive  boss  to  dinner.” 

rC — transcontinental  broad¬ 
cast. 

LC — ^strictly  local  commercial. 

Classines — transparent  type 
proofs  used  by  layout  men  and 
production  managers  in  posi¬ 
tioning  copy  blocks  in  an  ad. 

Springboard — comparable  to  a 
lead  paragraph — the  opening 
sentence  of  a  radio  commercial 
or  ad,  from  which  to  jump  into 
the  selling  message. 

■ 

Joseph  Short  Heads 
National  Press  Club 

Washington — Joseph  H.  Short, 
Baltimore  ( Md. )  Sun,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Press  Club  for  1948  and 
John  C.  O’Brien,  Philadelphia 
( Pa. )  Inquirer,  has  been  chosen 
vicepresident. 

Two  new  members  were  add¬ 
ed  to  the  board  of  governors: 
Theodore  Koop  of  National  Geo¬ 
graphic  Magazine,  who  was  the 
last  acting  director  of  wartime 
censorship,  and  William  F.  Py- 
per  of  the  Booth  Newspapers  of 
Michigan.  Truman  Felt,  St. 
Louis  (Mo.)  Star-Times,  was 
elected  secretary  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  were  returned  to  offices 
they  held  through  1947:  George 
W.  Combs.  Baltimore  Evening 
Sun,  treasurer;  Nicholas  P. 
Gregory.  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
financiai  secretary. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the 
club  members  coinciding  with 
election  day,  Dec.  19,  a  new 
membership  classification  was 
created — nonresident  nonactive. 
Heretofore  men  living  outside 
Washington  were  eligible  to  join 
the  club  only  if  engaged  in 
newspaper  work;  now  any  male 
applicant  whose  occupational 
background  includes  two  or 
more  years  of  active  newspaper- 
ing  is  eligible. 

■ 

10  German  Newsmen 
Cover  Allied  Parley 

London — Ten  reporters  for  the 
German  press  have  been  cover¬ 
ing  the  Council  of  Foreign  Min¬ 
isters  to  supplement  news 
agency  reports  with  special  ar¬ 
ticles.  There  are  two  each 
from  the  American,  French  and 
Soviet  zones  and  four  from  the 
British. 

Presence  of  the  Germans — it 
is  the  first  Allied  conference 
opened  to  them — is  due  to  a 
decision  by  American  military 
government  authorities.  The 
other  occupying  powers  fol¬ 
lowed  suit. 

The  Soviet  delegation  de¬ 
cided  last  week  to  conduct  daily 
press  conferences  to  which  West¬ 
ern  newspapermen  were  invited. 
Some  correspondents  said  it  in¬ 
dicated  Russian  dissatisfaction 
at  the  treatment  Molotov  has 
been  receiving  in  the  Western 
press. 
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SYNDICATES 

Low  Heads  Offerings 
Of  Canadian  Service 

By  Helen  M.  Staunton 


BACK  in  March  of  1946  the 

New  York  Times  caused  some 
pain  among  U.S.  newspapers 
and  magazines  by  tying  David 
Low's  cartoons  up  in  an  exc.u- 
sive  contract.  Now  the  leading 
British  newspaper  cartoonist  is 
available  to  U.S.  papers  again  as 
the  star  offering  in  the  young 
Canada  Wide  Feature  Service's 
bag  of  British  and  Canadian 
features. 

Low’s  cartoons  and  all  other 
news  and  feature  material  origi¬ 
nating  in  Lord  Beaverbrook's 
Loudon  Evening  Standard,  Daily 
Express  and  Sunday  Express. 
and  Glasgow  Citizen  will  be 
available  through  Canada  Wide 
Jan.  1.  Among  the  British  fea¬ 
tures  to  be  offered  by  CWFS 
are  also  cartoons  by  Carl  R. 
Giles  and  George  Strube;  the 
London  Express  Newspapers’ 
foreign  service,  including  Sefton 
Delmer  and  James  Cameron: 
Nathaniel  Gubbins'  "Sitting  on 
the  Fence”  topical  humor  col¬ 
umn;  the  one-column  topical 
and  sophisticated  "Pocket  Car¬ 
toons,”  and  other  columns,  pan¬ 
els,  reviews  and  strips. 

Behind  this  BritLsh  appear¬ 
ance  in  a  largely  all-American 
field  is  the  story  of  Canada 
Wide,  10  months  active  as  a  Ca¬ 
nadian  syndicate  selling  Cana¬ 
dian  features  to  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

CWFS  was  organized  by  exec¬ 
utives  of  the  McConnell  group 
in  Montreal,  the  Daily  Star, 
Daily  Herald.  Standard,  Family 
Herald  and  Weekly  Star.  Espe¬ 
cially  active  were  A.  G.  Gilbert, 
Standard's  managing  editor  and 
president  of  CWFS,  and  John  G. 
McConnell,  publisher.  Shortly 
the  Standatxl's  rotogravure  had 
been  well  distributed  in  Euro¬ 
pean  markets  and  the  first  Ca¬ 
nadian  four-color  comic,  Jimmy 
Frise’s  "Juniper  Junction,”  had 
been  plac^  in  the  U.S. 

Cartoonist  Low  is  known  to 
American  audiences  as  the  crea¬ 
tor  of  Col.  Blimp.  Democratic 
and  independent,  he  has  guided 
his  satirical  pen  with  a  freedom 
many  another  political  cartoon¬ 
ist  has  envied.  When  Lord 
Beaverbrook  was  engaging  in  an 
all^ut  drive  for  3,000,000  circu¬ 
lation  for  the  Daily  Express  in 
1937,  Low  came  out  with  a  par¬ 
ody  of  the  Express  ads  that  set 
all  England  laughing,  and  many 
a  time  his  cartoons  against  have 
run  side  by  side  with  the  Eve¬ 
ning  Standard’s  editorials  for  a 
project. 

Despite  a  pay  check  that  the 
British  Prime  Minister  would 
gladly  exchange  for  his  own. 
^w  used  to  ride  to  his  office 
in  a  Rolls-Royce  and  leave  the 
car  a  block  away  so  as  not  to 
"put  on  dog,”  and  he  would  sit 
in  line  waiting  his  turn  to  see 
the  editor,  scrawling  cartoons  of 
the  copyreaders  at  work  and 
then  tossing  them  in  the  waste 
basket. 

In  a  typical  cartoon  Low 


buried  Col.  B.imp  with  Lord 
Cripps  reading  the  services  and 
Low,  frequently  in  his  own  car 
toons  as  the  most  apelike  mem 
ber  of  a  crowd,  as  the  gravedig¬ 
ger.  But  Col.  Blimp  was  answer¬ 
ing  back  from  his  grave  clothes, 
■‘Says  you?"  and  all  the  mourn¬ 
ers  were  unmi.stakable  Col. 
Blimps. 

Three  or  four  Low  cartoons 
will  be  serviced  to  newspapers 
a  week,  and  two  each  from 
Giles  and  Strube.  Gi.es  is  a 
newcomer  whose  sophisticated, 
news-pegged  humor  panels  dur¬ 
ing  the  war  reached  the  funny- 
bones  of  GIs  in  England.  Strube 
is  a  mellow  oldtimer  whose  po¬ 
litical  cartoons  feature  a  little 
man  roughly  equivalent  to  the 
American  "'Milquetoast.” 

Like  the  cartoons  topical. 
Gubbins'  column  features  dia¬ 
logues.  sometimes  between  him- 
se.f  and  his  favorite  cat,  some¬ 
times  between  other  people. 
Unexpectedly  it  has  gained  some 
partisan  readership  among 
Americans  exposed  to  the  Daily 
Express. 

Mikkelsen  in  America 

TRUE  enough,  U.S.  syndicates 

have  been  picking  up  more 
material  lately  from  abroad,  but 
an  equal.y  clear  trend  has  been 
to  Americanize  them.  Harry 
Hanan,  who  draws  Press  Fea¬ 
tures’  “Louie.”  is  due  next 
spring  in  the  U.S.,  and  just  re¬ 
cently  Dahl  Mikkelsen.  whose 
"Ferd  nand”  has  been  edging  in¬ 
to  quite  a  few  comic  pages,, 
popped  into  United  Feature 
Syndicate  headed  for  Holly¬ 
wood  and  looking  around  for  a 
spot  to  settle. 

After  11  years  of  drawing  six 
“Ferd’nand”  strips  a  week  for 
his  Danish  syndicate,  the  thin, 
stooped  and  bespectacled  artist 
has  agreed  to  have  a  Sunday 
page  ready  for  UFS  release  in 
March.  As  for  Hollywood,  well, 
they  might  like  to  see  some  of 
the  "Ferd’nand”  animated  car¬ 
toons  which  he  had  drawn  be¬ 
fore  his  newspaper  work. 

He  contributed  an  explanation 
for  the  predominance  of  pan¬ 
tomime  strips  among  features 
originating  in  Europe — They  are 
easier  to  send  out  to  different 
countries  with  different  lan¬ 
guages.  You  have  to  shoot  for 
a  universal  market  because  no 
one  country  is  large  enough  to 
offer  enough  outlets. 

Saerchinger  Column 

A  CLOSE  observer  of  the  inter 

national  scene  for  27  years, 
especially  for  radio,  Cesar 
Saerchinger  will  return  to  news¬ 
papers  Jan.  12  in  a  once-a-week 
column  on  international  affairs 
distributed  by  Select  Features 
Syndicate.  Saerchinger  went 
abroad  as  a  correspondent  for 
the  New  York  Evening  Post  and 
Philadelphia  Ledger  after  the 


first  World  War.  reported  the 
revolution  and  counter-revolu¬ 
tion  in  Germany  and  postwar 
developments  in  Britain.  For 
seven  years  he  was  European 
director  for  Columbia  Broad¬ 
casting  System  and  in  1938  be¬ 
came  broadcaster  on  interna¬ 
tional  affairs  for  National  Broad¬ 
casting  System.  His  SFS  col¬ 
umn  will  run  about  750  words. 

Science  and  You 

LATE  developments  in  science 
will  be  covered  weekly  by 
Chester  A.  Snell.  M.S.,  Ph.D.. 
in  a  column,  "Science  and  You’’ 
for  General  Features  Corpora¬ 
tion  release  Jan.  4.  Dr.  Snell 
was  for  seven  years  instructor 
at  Brooklyn  Polytechnic  Insti¬ 
tute,  from  1942  to  1945  chemical 
researcher  for  Aluminum  Cor¬ 
poration  of  America  and  cur¬ 
rently  head  research  chemist  at 
Foster  Dee  Snell,  Inc.  His  sci¬ 
ence  news  columns  will  run  600 
to  800  words. 

Notes 

LOSS  of  suit  for  reversion  of 
"Superman”  from  National 
Comics  to  its  creators,  Jerry 
Siegel  and  Joe  Shuster,  has  not 
put  the  cartoon  team  perma¬ 
nently  out  of  .syndication.  They 
have  a  new  feature,  “Funny¬ 
man”  which  will  appear  in 
comic  book  form  in  January  and 
which  is  later  to  be  prepared 
for  newspapers  and  sold  through 
McNaught  Syndicate.  .  .  .  Bell 
Syndicate’s  Drew  Pearson  has 
received  a  national  leadership 
citation  from  the  'Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  for  his  plan¬ 
ing  and  administration  of  the 
Friendship  Train.  .  .  .  Sheila 
John  Daly,  back  from  a  fashion 
junket  to  Paris,  is  correcting 
proofs  on  “Party  Fun,”  a  Dodd 
Mead  book  gathered  from  her 
Chicago  Tribune  -  New  York 
News  Syndicate  columns  and 
other  writing  for  teens. 

Boyd  Lewis,  executive  editor 
of  NEA-Acme,  has  been  elected 
alternate  vicepresident  for  pub¬ 
lic  information  of  the  National 
Safety  Council.  Lewis  was  for¬ 
merly  European  manager  of  the 
United  Press  and  a  war  corre¬ 
spondent  in  the  European  thea¬ 
ter  during  World  War  II. 


'Press'  Omitted 
As  Parliament 
Scores  Tipsters 

London — Specific  references  tc 
the  press  and  news  agencie 
were  deleted  from  the  final  fom 
of  a  resolution  which  the  House 
of  Commons  adopted  recently 
as  a  sequel  to  the  Allighan 
Walkden  affair. 

Two  former  Labor  member 
Garry  Allighan  and  Evefe 
Walkden,  were  found  guilty 
several  months  ago  of  selling  iii 
formation  from  closed  meetings 
of  their  party  to  the  press. 
lighan  wa.<  expelled  and  Walk 
den  reprimanded. 

Their  actions  prompted  th« 
adoption  of  the  resolution  which 
says  "the  House  will  take  such 
action  a.s  it  may  in  the  cir 
cumstances  think  fit"  when  any 
member  is  found  guilty  of  cor 
ruptly  accepting  payment  for 
the  disclosure  of  confidential  in 
formation.  Persons  responsible 
for  offering  such  payment,  it 
states,  “shall  incur  the  grave 
displeasure  of  the  House." 

Meanwhile,  the  Royal  Com 
mission  on  the  Press  has  re 
quested  publishers  to  furnish 
detailed  statements  of  their  cir 
culations  for  study  in  the  in 
quiry. 

■ 

Ferger  Deplores 
Lack  of  Information 

Cincinnati,  O. — Back  in  his 
office  here  after  touring  Amer 
ican-occupied  Europe  with  two 
other  United  States  newspaper 
executives,  Roger  H.  Ferger. 
publisher  of  the  Enquirer,  de 
dared  "the  crying  need  is  for 
more  information  to  the  people, 
not  only  in  Europe,  but  in  this 
country,  to  understand  the  Mar 
shall  Plan.” 

"I  was  amazed, "  he  said,  that 
the  German  people  knew  so 
little  of  what  this  country  has 
been  doing.  Germany  needs 
more  newspaper.s,  Ber.in  is  the 
only  city  in  the  American  zone 
of  Germany  which  has  a  daily 
newspaper.” 
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Johns-Manville  knows  that  a  well-informed  public  is  the  greatest 
bulwark  of  our  American  way  of  life. 

The  newspapers  are  filling  their  historic  roles  with  great  credit 
in  these  troublesome  times  when  democratic  institutions  are  under 
attack  on  all  sides. 

Since  the  responsibility  for  demonstrating  the  benefits  of  American  life 
does  not  rest  on  the  newspapers  alone,  and  since  business  and  industry 
have  the  job  of  making  the  day-to-day  news  facts  about  democracy 
and  capitalism  in  action  available  to  the  press,  quickly  and  accurately, 
Johns-Manville  takes  this  responsibility  to  heart. 

For  this  reason,  a  new  Press  Relations  manual  has  been  prepared  for 
sales  and  factory  executives  at  Johns-Manville  plant,  mine,  mill  and 
sales  locations  throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

This  manual  discusses  the  ways  in  which  Johns-Manville  executives 
can  best  serve  the  press  in  their  own  communities. 

It  tells  them,  for  instance:  “It  is  company  practice  never  to  try  to  use 
the  press  as  a  means  of  obtaining  free  advertising.  If  Johns-Manville 
has  something  to  say  that  does  not  qualify  as  news,  it  buys 
advertising  space  and  says  it.” 

It  is  Johns-Manville  policy  to  keep  every  community  in  which  the 
company  operates  completely  informed  about  what  we  are  doing  at  all  times, 
and  our  Press  Relations  manual  is  designed  to  help  those  in  Johns-Manville 
who  are  not  accustomed  to  working  with  the  press  in  their  own  communities. 

Its  aim  is  to  inform  them  about  the  mechanics  of  co-operating 
with  the  press  when  requested  for  news  information  —  the  little  things 
which  mean  the  difference  between  making  a  deadline  or  missing  it. 

We  hope  this  will  help  us  discharge  our  obligation  to  keep 
the  press  and  the  public  informed. 

Johns-Manville 

22  EAST  40th  STREET  NEW  YORK  1  6,  N.  Y. 
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Television  ! 
Is  a  Little 

By  Terry  Walker 

SANTA  CLAUS  hung  a  great 

big  candy  cane  in  the  shape 
of  a  question  mark  on  FM's 
tree. 

The  369  FM  stations  now  on 
the  air  and  the  600  or  so  plan¬ 
ning  to  go  into  operation  in 
1948  can  find  little  to  console 
( no  pun  intended )  them  in  the 
figures  compiled  by  the  Radio 
Manufacturers  Association.  They 
show  that  FM  is  on  a  16-to-T 
standard — that  is,  16  AM  sets 
have  been  made  in  1947  for 
every  set  with  FM  reception  fa 
cilities. 

It  must  have  been  apparent  to 
everyone  that  the  Christmas 
market  was  glutted  with  AM  re¬ 
ceivers.  Newspaper  ads  pushed 
personal  and  portable  sets  in  big 
black  $19.95  bargain  figures. 

1,000.000  Divided  by  369 

Total  output  of  RMA  factories 
for  1947  will  be  approximately 
17.000.000  sets.  Of  these,  one 
million  will  be  FM-AM  sets. 
That’s  not  a  very  impressive  fig 
ure  to  be  divided  by  900,  or 
even  by  369,  to  arrive  at  au¬ 
dience  terms  for  an  advertiser. 

Programming  being  as  re 
stricted  as  it  is  by  Petrillo 
uka.sey  and  AM  network  con¬ 
tracts.  FMers  have  a  hard  eco¬ 
nomic  row  to  hoe  in  the  next 
year,  even  though  .set  manufac¬ 
turers  .step  up  production.  Is 
that  very  likely,  they  wonder, 
when  the  store  shelves  are  still 
stacked  with  AM  .sets? 

Maybe  that's  a  reason  for  the 
.vear-end  rush  toward  television. 
Newspaper  publishers  were 
leading  the  pack.  Several  who 
had  dropped  out  of  the  race  a 
year  ago  when  the  controvers.v 
over  black-and-white  or  color 
video  was  at  its  height  are  back 
in  with  applications  for  licenses. 

It's  something  for  the  FM 
license  holders  to  think  about, 
too.  according  to  this  depart¬ 
ment’s  _  most  trusted  advisers. 
Television  will  be  a  part-time 
operation  for  some  years  to 
come.  FM  is  its  natural  partner 
for  audio  programming. 

Some  of  the  latest  newspaper 
applicants  for  television  licenses 
are  the  Boston  Herald-Traveler’s 
Matheson  Radio  Co.,  E.  Anthony 
&  Sons  at  New  Bedford.  Mass., 
the  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star. 
Edward  Lamb’s  Dispatch.  Inc.  at 
Erie,  Pa.,  the  James  M.  Cox  sta¬ 
tions.  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Cou¬ 
rier-Express,  the  South  Bend 
(Ind.)  Tribune,  Memphis 
(Tenn. )  Commercial-Appeal  and 
Dallas  (Tex.)  News. 

All  the  cooperating  that  is 
going  on  among  newspaper- 
owned  tele  stations  in  the  way 
of  engineering  and  program¬ 
ming  has  given  rise  to  the  belief 
that  a  Newspaper  Network  is  in 
the  works.  At  this  vantage 
point,  however,  there  appears 
to  be  little  likelihood  of  that 
development. 

It  is  more  likely  that  news- 
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paper  stations,  .set  up  as_  part  of 
their  whole  radio  operation,  will 
continue  as  units  of  their  pres¬ 
ent  national  networks.  The  in¬ 
dependents  may  choose  to  align 
themselves,  but  even  this  pos¬ 
sibility  is  remote  due  to  the 
peculiar  local  franchises  which 
prevail  in  coverage  of  sports 
events,  one  of  video’s  main  at 
tractions. 

What  is  more  probable  is  a 
system  of  satellite  stations, 
owned  bv  newspapers  in  smaller 
communities,  grouped  around  a 
big  station  in  a  metropolis.  This 
sort  of  operation  is  advocated 
by  those  who  see  the  practic¬ 
ability  of  microwave  relays. 
Satellite  stations  could  be  built 
for  less  than  $100,000.  it  has 
been  estimated.  Cost  per  micro- 
wave  mile  is  40  cents,  per  pro¬ 
gram  hour,  compared  with  $90 
via  coaxial  cable. 

WMAR.  the  Baltimore  Sun 
station,  WMAL  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Star,  and  WCAU  TV  of  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin  are  work¬ 
ing  clo.sely  with  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System  in  an  ex¬ 
change  of  programs  as  a  basis 
for  an  Eastern  Seaboard  net¬ 
work. 

Big  Show  in  1948 

Television’s  big  push  will 
come  during  the  1948  nominat¬ 
ing  conventions  of  the  Republi¬ 
cans  and  Democrats.  Both  par- 
levs  are  scheduled  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  It’s  interesting  to  note  the 
number  of  newspaper  station  ex¬ 
ecutives  who  are  engaged  in 
plans  for  extensive  coverage 
of  the  events  by  television. 

One  outcome  of  their  confer¬ 
ences  has  been  a  plan  to  provide 
complete  newsreel  film  service 
for  tho.se  tele  stations  beyond 
the  existing  cables  and  micro- 
wave  links.  The  special  com¬ 
mittee  for  this  Includes  Kenneth 
W.  Stowman  of  WFIL.  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer:  B.  O.  Sul¬ 
livan  of  WPIX.  the  New  York 
News  and  Neil  H.  Swanson  of 
WMAR-TV,  the  Baltimore  Sun. 

Other  participants  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  arrangements  are  Harry 
Bannister  of  WWJ-TV,  the  De¬ 
troit  News;  George  Burbach  of 
KSD-TV,  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dis 
patch:  Roger  W.  Clipp.  WFIL- 
TV.  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer; 
Cliff  Denton.  New  York  News; 
James  Hanrahan  of  WEWS.  the 
Cleveland  Press;  L.  W.  Herzog 
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of  WTMJ-TV.  the  Milwaukee 
Journal;  Carl  Meyers  of  WGNA, 
the  Chicago  Tribune  -  James  T. 
Quirk  of  WFIL;  Jack  Howard  of 

5  c  r  i  p  p  s  Howard  Newspapers, 
and  Carl  Warren  and  Allen 
Lawrence  of  New  York  News. 

Scripps-Howard’s  first  tele 
station.  WEWS,  made  its  debut 
just  before  Christmas.  Its  call 
letters,  incidentally,  include  the 
initials  of  Edward  W  y  1 1  i  s 
Scripps,  whose  first  newspaper 
was  the  Cleveland  Press. 

F.  M.  Flynn,  president  of  the 
News  Syndicate  Co.,  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  getting  permission 
from  the  FCC  to  change  the  call 
letters  of  the  News  station  from 
WLTV  to  WPIX,  representative 
of  "New  York’s  Picture  News¬ 
paper.’’ 

The  News  has  hired  Robert  L. 
Coe.  chief  engineer  of  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch  station,  to 
head  the  staff  of  WPIX  and  get 
it  ready  for  operation  early  in 
1948. 

Denton,  who  has  been  named 
operations  manager  of  WPIX, 
was  in  charge  of  the  News  Short 
Wave  Listening  Post  during  the 
war. 

General  Foods  Reports 
On  Use  of  Television 

General  Foods  Corporation, 
after  a  year’s  experimentation 
and  research  in  television,  has 
decided  to  continue  its  use  in 
1948  “as  an  effective  supplement¬ 
ary  medium  for  commercial 
sponsorship.” 

Basis  for  the  decision  is  a  fat 
(200  page),  detailed  report  of  a 
year’s  audience  research  con¬ 
ducted  for  the  firm  by  Benton 

6  Bowles  and  Young  &  Rubicam. 

The  broad  conclusions  of  the 

report,  released  this  week  in  di¬ 
gest  form,  are: 

"1.  Despite  television’s  present 
technical  limitations  we  can  pro¬ 
duce  interesting,  informative 
and  entertaining  programs  in 
the  studio.  i 

“2.  ’Outside’  programs,  such 
as  sports  events,  are  relatively 
sirhple  to  produce  and  readily 
adaptable  for  sponsorship. 

"3.  Television  offers  both  an 
opportunity  and  a  challenge 
productionwise;  the  potentiali¬ 
ties  of  this  new  sight  and  sound 
medium  have  as  yet  been  barely 
realized.” 

General  Foods  readily  admits 
however,  that  although  its 
study  is  “the  first  comprehensive 


research"  into  television,  the 
findings  are  inconclusive  at  the 
medium’s  present  stage  of  de¬ 
velopment.  Actually,  it  adds, 
the  chief  purpose  in  continuing 
the  broadcasts  in  1948  is  "to 
secure  and  hold  time  franchises 
and  secure  first  rights  to  spe¬ 
cific  programs"  in  a  medium 
that  holds  promise. 

In  the  first  year  of  sponsor¬ 
ship,  nine  GF  products  and  six 
corporate  divisions  have  partici¬ 
pated  in  13  different  types  of 
programs. 

The  1947  broadcasts  were 
purely  experimental.  GF  said, 
and  no  “commercial  return”  was 
anticipated. 

General  Foods  looks  for  very 
rapid  growth  of  the  medium  in 
1948.  Its  survey  of  set  manufact¬ 
urers  showed  that  although  as 
of  Oct.  1,  1947,  only  102,000  sets 
were  in  operation  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  the  figure  will  jump  to  750,- 
000  by  the  end  of  next  year. 

At  present,  64''!-  of  the  'sets 
in  use  are  in  the  New  York  City 
area.  It  was  among  the  owners 
of  these  sets  that  GF  s  agencies 
conducted  their  audience  re¬ 
search. 

Asked  what  they  think  of 
television  today.  71'”r  said 
"Wonderful,”  19%  "Good”,  and 
3%  "Disappointing,”  which  GF 
regards  as  "a  very  satisfactory 
picture.” 

The  survey  found  an  unusu¬ 
ally  high  level  of  attention  to 
commercials.  In  a  coincidental 
telephone  check  of  the  Hooper 
type,  sponsor  identification  on 
six  programs  ranged  from  84'c 
to  68%. 

In  another  test,  recall  checks 
were  made  four  to  seven  days, 
after  broadcasts  of  the  same 
six  programs.  Sponsor  identifi¬ 
cations  ranged  from  25%  for  a 
six-week  program  to  67'^;  for 
one  that  had  been  running  six 
months.  A  one-time  shot  got  a 
return  of  35%. 

Costs  are  high,  the  report 
states  —  “substantially  above 
comparable  radio  cost  per-thou 
sand  figures.”  But  General  Foods 
expects  that  with  more  sets 
coming  into  use.  this  figure  may 
be  halved  by  June,  1948.  It 
warns,  however,  that  present 
conditions  do  not  warrant  use  of 
television  as  a  mass  medium 
"unless  there  are  advantages 
over  and  above  circulation,” 
such  as  product  demonstration 
and  appeals  to  a  se.ective,  high¬ 
er  -  than  -  average  -  income  audi 
ence. 


MOVING? 

V^HEN  moving,  help  us  give  you  prompt  service  by 
^  notifying  us  in  advance,  and  by  giving  us  both  old  and 
new  addresses. 

The  paper  situation  limits  us  to  copies  enough  only  to  supply 
our  current  subscription  list  Back  copies  are  scarce!  Avoid 
loss  of  your  copies  by  renewing  promptly.  Watch  your 
renewal  due-date  on  the  address  section  of  your  wrapper. 
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‘Our  American  concept  of  radio  is  that  it  is  of  the  people  and  for  the  people. 


Freedom  to  LISTEN  -  Freedom  to  LOOK 


As  the  world  grows  smaller,  the  (jiies-  and  no  one  compelled  to  refrain  from 
tion  of  international  communications  listening.  Always  and  everywhere,  it 
and  world  understanding  grows  larger.  should  be  the  prerogative  of  every  lis- 
The  tnost  important  phase  of  this  prob-  tener  to  turn  his  recci\'er  on  or  off,  of  his 
lem  is  Freedom  to  Listen  and  Freedom  own  free  will. 
to  l^ook  — for  all  peoples  of  the  world. 

Hadio.  by  its  very  nature,  is  a  medium 
of  mass  communication;  it  is  a  carrier  of 
intelligence.  It  delivers  ideas  with  an 
impact  that  is  powerful  ...  Its  essence 
is  freedom— liberty  of  thought  and  of 
speech. 

Hadio  .should  make  a  prisoner  of  no 
man  and  it  should  make  no  man  its 
slave.  No  one  should  be  forced  to  listen 


as  easily  as  we  now  listen  to  global 
broadcasts.  Therefore.  Freedom  to  L<mk 
is  as  important  as  Freedom  to  Listen,  for 
the  combination  of  these  will  be  the 
radio  of  the  future. 

The  “\'oicc  of  Peace"  must  speak 
around  this  planet  and  be  heard  bv  all 
people  everywhere,  no  matter  what  their 
race,  or  creed,  or  political  philosophies.* 


The  principle  of  Freedom  to  Listen 
should  be  e.stablished  for  all  peoples 
without  restriction  or  fear.  This  is  as 
important  as  Freedom  of  Speech  and 
Freedom  of  the  Press. 

Television  is  on  the  way  and  moving 
steadily  forward.  Television  fires  the 
imagination,  and  the  day  is  foreseen 
when  we  shall  IcMik  around  the  earth 
from  city  to  city,  and  nation  to  nation. 


President  aiHl  Chairman  of  the  Koanl, 
Kadio  r<»r|H)ration  «»f  .America. 

*  Excerpts  from  an  address  before  the  United 
States  National  Commission  for  UNESCO. 
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PROMOTION 

Mailman  Rings  Twice 
With  Neat  File  Folders 

By  T.  S.  Irvin 


TWO  highly  useful  market  data 

tiles  from  newspapers  sep¬ 
arated  by  the  breadth  of  the 
country  are  in  the  mails  this 
week  to  reach  media  executives 
as  they  clear  their  desks  for 
1948  activity.  One  is  a  cleverly 
designed  file  folder  put  out  by 
the  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Her¬ 
ald-Express.  The  other  is  a 
smartly  planned  file  booklet  put 
out  by  the  Providence  (R.  I.) 
Journal-Bulletin. 

The  Rhode  Island  Market  Map 
and  booklet  bring  up  to  date  a 
similar  project  issued  by  the 
Journal-Bulletin  before.  The 
map  is  pasted  onto  the  inside 
front  cover  and  opens  up  to 
show  the  whole  of  Rhode  Island 
in  counties,  colored  sections 
showing  Providence  and  the 
Journal-Bulletin  market. 

Right  on  the  map  are  figures 
for  each  county  showing  its  per 
cent  of  State  population,  family 
income,  per  cent  of  state  income, 
and  per  cent  of  state  sales. 

The  booklet  provides  for  the 
state  and  for  each  of  its  counties 
the  fo’lowing  essential  informa¬ 
tion;  Journal  Bulletin  circula¬ 
tion;  manufacturing  establish¬ 
ments:  farms:  ponulation,  cities 
and  towns:  dwelling  units:  t.vpe 
of  construction:  utilities  and  im¬ 
provements:  income  and  retail 
•sales-  retail  stores  and  sales; 
ponulation  characteristics. 

The  booklet  is  x  11  inches 
in  size,  so  that  it  can  be  filed 
easily.  It  is  designed,  in  two 
colors,  so  that  information  can 
be  taken  from  it  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  time  and  effort. 

Los  Angeles  job  is  more 
ambitious.  It  consists  of  a  file 
folder  tabbed  “Los  Angeles 
Market."  The  folder  is  of  a 
sturdy  construction  so  that  it 
should  last  for  a  long  time.  The 
idea  is  that  this  will  be  a  “con¬ 
tinuing  statistical  file." 

Information  to  be  placed  in 
this  file  will  be  issued  from  time 
^  Ume  by  the  Herald-Express. 
This  information  will  fall  into 
seven  categories,  and  each  in- 
formation  folder  will  be  done  in 
a  folder  characteristic  of  its  cat¬ 
egory  Thus,  Series  A,  Extent 
and  Topography,  will  appear  in 
purple;  Series  B,  Population 
Characteristics,  in  orange;  Se¬ 
ries  C,  Housing  Characteristics, 
in  red;  etc. 

The  other  categories  include 
Trade  Characteristics,  Economic 
Characteristics;  Industrial  Char¬ 
acteristics;  and  Circulation  An¬ 
alysis.  Included  in  the  folder 
al.so  is  a  large  census  tract  map 
of  the  southern  portion  of  Los 
Angeles  County,  "^is  divides, 
by  colored  lines,  into  various 
economic  areas  in  the  ABC  city 
and  suburban  zones. 

The  idea  of  the  continuing 
market  data  file  is  an  excellent 
one.  of  course,  and  many  news¬ 
papers  have  started  such  files. 
They  must  be  undertaken,  how¬ 
ever.  with  the  firm  resolve  to 


keep  them  going  with  the  same 
push  that  they  are  started.  Thus, 
filler  material,  when  it  is  issued, 
must  be  accompanied  by  a 
strong  urgency  to  the  media  ex¬ 
ecutive  to  put  the  new  material 
into  his  file.  Otherwise,  the  files 
peter  out  into  nothing  more 
than  an  outdated  clutter,  and 
soon  hit  the  wastebasket. 

Wherever  possible,  it  is  a  good 
idea  to  have  the  new  material 
delivered  personally  to  the 
media  man  by  the  paper’s  sale.s- 
man  or  representative.  If  the 
salesman  can  leave  with  the 
media  exec  a  fresh  batch  of 
material  for  the  file  every  call 
he  makes,  chances  are  go^  the 
file  will  be  kept  alive. 

Here,  then,  are  two  further 
contributions  by  the  country's 
newspapers  to  a  mounting  lib¬ 
rary  of  market  information 
which  should  help  advertisers 
plan  more  effective  and  more 
profitable  marketing  and  adver¬ 
tising.  No  other  medium  pro 
vides  such  useful  and  such  prac¬ 
tical  selling  help. 

The  HoHvwood  Market 

MFNTION  has  been  made  be¬ 
fore  of  the  splendid  research 
activity  undertaken  by  the 
Holh’icood  Reporter,  one  of  the 
movie  industry's  dailv  newspa¬ 
pers.  to  chart  the  Hollywood 
market  for  national  advertisers. 
Coinciding  with  the  movie  in¬ 
dustry’s  troublesome  public  rela¬ 
tions  problem  over  the  commies, 
published  findings  of  this  re 
search  have  done  much  to  help 
the  industry  show  that  the  com¬ 
mies  in  it  are  only  a  small  if 
vocal  faction. 

Now  the  Reporter  publishes 
the  full  findings  of  its  research 
in  an  excellent  booklet  titled 
“How  to  Win  Hollywood  Sales 
and  Influence  National  Buying 
Habits."  It  is  must  reading  for 
anyone  who  wants  to  understand 
the  movie  industry  as  a  market 
for  nationally  advertised  prod¬ 
ucts.  It  contains  also  a  wealth 
of  valuable  information  for  any¬ 
one  who  wants  merely  to  know 
something  about  the  movie  in 
dustry. 

“Trade  follows  the  films”  is 
one  of  the  basic  promotional 
ideas  in  the  booklet,  and  there 
is  much  to  support  it.  This  is 
one  of  the  best  research  and 
promotional  jobs  we  have  ever 
seen  done  by  an  industry  trade 
paper,  and  it  should  pay  off  well 
not  only  in  prestige  but  in  ac 
tual  results. 

Trade  Paper  Costs 

RUSS  SIMMONS  of  the  Cleve 

land  ( O. )  Press  picks  the  time 
when  1948  trade  paper  schedules 
are  being  whipped  into  final 
shape  for  a  blast,  in  the  “Pro¬ 
motion  Copy”  he  writes  for 
NNPA,  at  trade  paper  advertis 
ing  costs.  Russ  is  unhappy  over 
the  fact  that  trade  paper  costs. 


like  everything  else,  including 
his  own  paper’s  costs,  are  going 
up. 

Well,  aS  Grover  Cleveland  is 
reputed  to  have  remarked  at 
one  time  when  he  was  charged 
with  doing  something  verging 
on  the  unconstitutional,  “we’re 
faced  with  a  condition,  not  with 
a  theory.”  The  trade  papers 
are  just  as  unhappy  as  Russ  is 
over  the  condition. 

But  the  wise  promotion  man¬ 
ager  will  be  stimulated  by  this 
condition.  The  trade  papers 
serve  an  important  function  in 
the  industry,  and  in  the  promo¬ 
tional  program.  Because  pro¬ 
duction  costs  have  risen  along 
with  space  costs,  and  staff  and 
talent  costs  have  risen  too, 
trade  papers  may  be  taking  more 
of  a  chunk  out  of  the  promo¬ 
tional  budget  than  ever  before. 

Certainly  this  suggests  to 
newspapers,  as  the  same  situa¬ 
tion  in  other  media  suggests  to 
other  advertisers,  a  wiser  and 
more  effective  use  of  space.  Lots 
of  trade  paper  space  is  still  be¬ 
ing  most  unwisely  used,  not  only 
as  to  content  but  also  as  to  size 
and  frequency.  The  condition 
Russ  talks  about  should  lead  to 
more  intensive  study  of  trade 
papers  and  what  they  can  do  for 
v'ou.  Perhaps  this  is  a  study 
NNPA  might  want  to  undertake. 

■ 

Jacob  Burck  Wins 
Cartoon  Contest 

Beveri.y  Hii.i.s  Calif.  —  Top 
man  in  the  Eddie  Cantor  edi¬ 
torial  cartoon  contest  for  the 
best  drawing  or  cartoon  illus 
trating  the  need  for  the  Ameri 
can  public  to  remember  disabled 
hospitalized  veterans  at  Christ 
mas  is  Jacob  Burck,  editorial 
oage  artist  of  the  Chicago  Times. 
He  receives  the  $250  first  prize. 

Second  prize.  $150,  went  to 
Dorman  H.  Smith.  NEA  Servjce; 
and  third  award  of  $100  was 
won  by  Carl  Spencer  of  the 
Salisbury  (N.  C. )  Post. 

m 

3-CountrY  Report 

The  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une's  annual  Review  of  North 
American  business  for  1947,  con¬ 
taining  reports  on  the  United 
States.  Canada  and  Mexico,  will 
be  published  Jan.  2,  5  and  6. 
Financial  Editor  C.  Norman 
Stabler  is  in  charge  of  develop 
ing  the  three-day  running  re 
port  and  is  using  his  entire  staff 
to  prepare  the  editions.  Re¬ 
porters  working  throughout 
Mexico.  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  are  nearing  completion 
of  several  weeks  of  writing  and 
research. 

■ 

Libel  Suit  Filed 

Springfield,  Mass. — The 
Springfield  Daily  News  is  de 
fendant  in  a  $100,000  libel  suit 
filed  by  Richard  S.  Robbie  of 
Melrose  who  contends  he  was 
libeled  in  an  editorial. 


EDCC  IncrtkM  raulct- 
•  ship  of  your  id 

with  LIFE  -  llko  ETE 
CATCHER  photoa.  Hoed 
by  blfgtft  idrertlien. 
Nothing  llko  them  ony- 
whore.  100  now  oiibjectt 
moothly.  Write  for  new 
FREE  proof#  No.  100. 
No  obligttlona.  ETE 
CATCHERS.  10  E  U 
8t..  N.  T.  C.  16. 
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Bowling  Awards 
THE  Jackson  (Mich.)  Citizog 
Patriot  sends  a  $5  check  each 
week  to  the  man  and  woman 
making  the  best  scores  in  the 
City  Bowling  League.  Trophies 
will  be  presented  at  the  end  of 
the  season. 


Reprints  on  Sale 
THE  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal 
has  placed  on  public  sale  the 
1947  volume  of  “As  The  Journal 
Told  It,”  containing  86  pages  of 
selections  from  the  newspaper. 
Copies  are  available  for  60  cents 
at  newsstands  and  at  the  Journal 
public  service  bureau. 

Carol  Caravan  Sponsored 
DURING  the  Yule  season  the 
Chester  ( Pa. )  Times  and  Mar¬ 
cus  Hook  Herald  have  co¬ 
sponsored  a  Christmas  Carol 
Caravan,  which  consists  of  a 
decorated  float  bearing  the 
“Peace  On  Earth”  message.  It 
toured  the  area  each  evening, 
playing  carols.  Carl  Mau  of  the 
Herald  arranged  the  float  in  co¬ 
operation  with  Alfred  G.  Hill. 
Times  publisher. 

Story  of  Christmas 
THE  STORY  of  Christmas  in  12 
foreign  countries  has  been 
told  by  war  brides  in  a  series 
in  the  Charleston  (W.  Va.) 
Daily  Mail,  under  the  byline  of 
Charles  McGhee,  feature  writer. 
The  idea  was  suggested  by  Ar¬ 
nold  K.  Knapp,  copyreader. 
whose  wife  had  heard  some  of 
the  brides’  Yule  stories  at  a 
Parent  -  Teacher  Association 
meeting. 

Cards  for  the  Staff 

THE  Hollywood  (Calif.)  Citizen- 
News  supplied  reporters  with 
Christmas  cards  to  send  to  per 
sons  on  their  beats. 


Cartoonist  on  Tour 

Pittsburgh.  Pa. — Cy  Hunger 
ford,  editorial  cartoonist  of  the 
Post-Gazette,  is  touring  Europe 
and  the  Near  East  with  Co 
Publisher  Paul  Block,  Jr.  Hun 
gerford  is  sending  back  cartoon 
panels  giving  his  impressions  of 
life  in  countries  visited. 


AIR  works 
best,  whether 
you  feed 
paper  in  ROLLS 
or  ride  a 
Rolls-Royce. 
Write  for 
Brochure. 


Wood  New«aper  Machinery  Corp 
Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Executive  Oficcs:  iOl  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York  17.  N  Y. 
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Roam  World  for  Year, 
Santa  Tells  Reporter 


CINCINNATI,  O.— A  reporter  ii 
dream-job  goes  to  Douglass  M. 
Allen.  Jr.,  of  the  Cincinnati 
Times -Star,  as¬ 
signed  by  that 
paper  to  roam 
the  world  for 
one  year  begin¬ 
ning  Dec.  29. 

Although  Hul- 
bert  Taft,  Sr., 
president  and 
editor  of  the 
Times  -  Star, 
gave  him  the 
globular  go- 
ahead  as  a 
Christmas  pres¬ 
ent,  ‘‘Doug,‘ 


Allen 


aged  29,  had  to  sell  his  boss  the 
idea  of  writing  five  stories 
weekly  starting  in  February. 

His  tentative  itinerary  in¬ 
cludes  Australia,  New  Guinea, 
Dutch  East  Indies,  Philippines, 
Korea.  Japan,  China.  India, 
Egypt.  Greece,  Italy,  Germany. 
France  and  England.  Allen  will 
not  try  to  interpret  broad  is¬ 
sues,  but  to  supply  background 
and  highlights.  He  wants  to  in¬ 
terview  government  heads  and 
also  relay  what  the  gentlemen 
in  corner  saloons  are  saying; 
most  of  all,  he  wishes  to  talk 
with  former  Cincinnatians  in 
foreign  lands. 

Therefore,  Robert  C.  Harris. 
Times  Star  associate  managing 
editor,  is  asking  readers  having 
relatives  or  friends  along  Allen’s 
route  to  send  their  names  to  the 
news  department.  A  competent 
amateur  photographer,  Allen 
will  take  his  kodak  along. 

Young  Allen  is  the  son  of 
Douglass  M.  Allen,  Sr.,  head  of 
Allen,  Heaton  and  McDonald, 
Inc.,  a  local  advertising  agency, 
and  stepson  of  Richard  R.  Deu- 
pree,  president  of  the  Procter 
and  Gamble  Co. 

Doug  will  remain  on  the 
Times-Star  payroll,  and  make 
the  first  lap  of  his  journey,  from 
San  Francisco  to  Australia,  as 
an  ordinary  seaman  aboard  a 
freighter  to  gain  an  inside  view 
of  the  merchant  marine  which 
a  presidential  advisory  commit¬ 
tee  recently  recommended  for 
multi-miliion-dollar  expansion. 

In  New  Guinea,  Allen,  a 
World  War  II  captain  holding 
the  Distinguished  Flying  Cross. 
Air  Medal,  Purple  Heart,  Distin¬ 
guished  Unit  Citation,  Asiatic- 
Pacific  and  American  Theater 
Ribbons  and  Victory  Medal,  will 
tell  how  Wewak,  Rabaul  and 
other  bomb  targets  look  now 
from  the  ground.  Graduating 
from  Yale,  he  joined  the  Times- 
Star  staff  in  1937  and  except  for 
•12  months  in  the  Army,  has 
been  a  reporter,  rewrite  man 
and  copyreader. 

Question  Mon 

SAN  FRANCISCO  —  Use  of  a 

simple  expedient  to  question 
each  delegate  to  the  Investment 
Bankers  Association  convention 
on  20  points  netted  a  page  one 


feature  for  John  S.  Piper,  fi¬ 
nancial  editor.  San  Francisco 
News. 

Not  being  a  superman.  Piper 
left  a  letter  addressed;  "  News¬ 
paperman  Asks  An  Investment 
Banker  Some  Questions”  in  the 
hotel  box  of  each  delegate.  En¬ 
closed  was  a  mimeographed  let¬ 
ter,  the  questions,  and  spots  for 
convenient  yes  and  no  notations; 
also  an  addressed  reply  envel¬ 
ope. 

In  the  letter.  Piper,  News  fi¬ 
nancial  editor  19  years,  noted 
that  the  poll  was  secret,  needed 
no  signature,  but  that  remarks 
would  be  welcome,  and  added; 

•'The  poll  has  no  official  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Investment 
Bankers  Association.  It  is  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  San  Francisco  News 
solely  as  a  matter  of  public  in¬ 
formation.  Your  individual  co¬ 
operation  will  be  appreciated  by 
the  News.  At  the  same  time, 
the  public  relations  value  to  the 
Association  of  a  good  response 
should  merit  your  considera¬ 
tion.” 

The  appeal  worked.  Piper 
learned  a  majority  expected  no 
depression  in  1948,  saw  Eisen¬ 
hower,  Dewey  or  'Taft  as  most 
likely  GOP  candidates — in  that 
order — and  personally  favored, 
in  order,  Taft,  Dewey  and  Eisen¬ 
hower;  and  that  most  all  favored 
the  Marshall  Plan. 

Whoal 

PORTLAND,  Ore. — A  horse  vs. 

man  tug-of-war  at  Waterloo, 
Ore.,  took  place  Dec.  13  as  a 
result  of  a  small  town  grocery 
store  sitters’  argument.  Carl 
Vermilya.  Oregonian  photogra¬ 
pher,  and  a  reporter  from  the 
paper  were  dispatched  to  the 
scene.  Vermilya  set  up  his  cam¬ 
era  for  close-up  shots  as  Baldy, 
the  12  year  old  English  shire 
horse,  started  pulling.  Fitz- 
water,  Baldy’s  Irish  opponent, 
left  the  ground  within  a  space  of 
seconds  and  flew  through  the 
air.  knocking  over  Vermilya  and 
smashing  the  camera  as  well  as 
losing  the  contest. 

Clear  Views 

SAN  DIEGO,  Calif.  —  Vincent 

Dunne,  San  Diego  Tribune- 
Sun  reporter,  won  first  prize  in 
the  San  Diego  Newspaper  Guild 
annual  news  writing  contest  for 
his  story  on  the  arrival  of  the 
200-inch  lens  at  Mt.  Palomar. 
Jack  Pepper,  of  the  San  Diego 
Journal,  wrote  the  best  feature 
story  of  the  year,  an  account  of 
a  nudist  convention.  Leading 
sports  entry  was  a  column  by 
Kenwood  Bojens,  sports  editor 
of  the  San  Diego  Union.  The 
winners  will  receive  placques. 

Please,  Mr.  C.  E. 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.  — Charles 

Wiltsie,  Times-Union  reporter 
frequently  assigned  to  inter¬ 
view  for  the  early  afternoon 
edition  prominent  men  visiting 
the  city,  seems  invariably  to 
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find  them  still  in  bed,  in  their 
bath,  or  crouched  over  a  noon 
breakfast. 

After  a  series  of  these,  he 
moaned  to  City  Editor  Abe  Mil¬ 
ler;  “Why  don’t  you  ever  as¬ 
sign  me  to  interview  a  lovely 
lady?” 

'The  Work  I  Like' 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.— Ted  Klee, 

veteran  Democrat  &  Chronicle 
reporter,  was  assigned  to  under¬ 
go  vocational  tests  at  the  Vet¬ 
erans  Administration  Guidance 
Center  as  basis  for  a  feature 
story  on  how  the  program 
works. 

He  sweated  through  questions 
and  questionnaires,  pinpricking 
likes  and  dislikes  on  a  charting 
maze  of  163  groups  of  three 
questions  each,  assembled  pegs, 
washers  and  sleeves  into  a  me¬ 
thodical  row,  put  little  pegs  into 
round  holes,  found  he  de¬ 
cidedly  was  not  mechanically 
inclined. 

When  told  he  was  in  the  right 
profession,  Klee  cracked:  "After 
15  years  I  was  pretty  sure  I  was 
on  the  right  track.  Aiivway.  it's 
the  work  I  like.” 

Good  Prescription 

DALLAS,  Tex. — Helen  Bullock's 

newspapering  in  nine  years 
has  had  intere.sting  variations 

Something  of 
a  climax  was 
reached  at  a 
banquet  Dec.  1 
when  a  framed 
parchment 
scroll  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  TVtjss 
Bullock.  It  read : 

“For  her  ef 
fective  use  of 
journalism  in  in¬ 
terpreting  the 
health  needs  of 
the  community.’’ 

such  award  given  by  the  Dallas 
Hospital  Council. 

Miss  Bullock,  a  reporter  on 
the  Dallas  Morning  News,  knows 
hospitals  and  illnesses  inside  and 
out.  She  has  been  suffering 
with  arthritis  for  12  years. 

API  Influence 

Last  March  when  her  boss. 
Jack  Krueger,  got  back  from  the 
city  editors’  seminar  at  the 
American  Press  Institute,  he 
said  something  at  a  staff  meet¬ 
ing  that  made  Helen  take  notice. 
He  said  it  had  been  found  that 
medical  stories  got  top  reader- 
ship. 

Whereupon  Helen  went  to  the 
News’  library,  dug  up  the  clips 
on  health  and  medical  stories 
run  in  the  paper  in  recent 
months,  showed  them  to  Krue¬ 
ger  and  won  her  point.  The 
News  was  carrying  enough  such 
copy  to  warrant  making  it  a 
regular  beat.  She  got  the  job 
as  the  News’  and  the  city’s  first 
health  news  reporter. 

Before  that,  she  had  had  an¬ 
other  first.  She  sat  in  on  the 
universal  desk  for  a  time  during 
the  war,  and  was  the  first  femi¬ 
nine  copy  reader  on  the  News. 
The  precedent  stuck  ,and  there’s 
now  a  woman  copy  reader  who 
is  a  regular  on  the  rim. 

Helen  joined  the  News  as  a 
secretary  in  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment,  then  worked  for  a 
number  of  years  in  the  art  de- 


Bullock 


Stringer  s  Story 
Helps  the  Navajos 

Denver,  Colo. — One  of  the  big¬ 
gest  stories  of  the  year  in  the 
Rocky  Mountain  region,  if  not 
in  the  nation,  is  the  revelation 
of  the  plight  of  the  Navajo  In¬ 
dians,  on  their  huge  reservation 
in  the  desert-like  regions  of 
western  New  Mexico  and  east¬ 
ern  Arizona. 

The  situation,  which  finally 
resulted  in  a  call  for  action  by 
President  Truman  and  a  prom¬ 
ise  of  prompt  relief  in  Congress, 
was  brought  to  light  on  Sept.  6. 
when  Wes  Huff,  International 
News  Service  "stringer”  at  Gal¬ 
lup,  N.  M.,  sent  a  story  to  the 
Denver  office. 

Lyle  Mariner,  manager  of  the 
Denver  bureau,  thought  at  first 
it  was  another  series  of  features 
on  Indian  ceremonials  which 
Huff  had  been  sending  in.  Then 
Mariner  read  it,  and  said; 

•'Here  is  a  story!” 

It  went  out  as  a  Huff  signer. 


partment,  then  got  a  try-out  as 
a  girl  reporter,  and  made  good. 
She  was  graduated  from  the  Mis¬ 
souri  University  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  in  1938. 

The  city  desk  has  found  that 
medical  conventions  in  Dallas 
now  make  better  copy,  with 
Helen  on  the  assignment. 

The  medical  fraternity  gener¬ 
ally,  always  so  finicky  about 
news  stories  which  it  calls  “ad¬ 
vertising,”  began  to  relax  a  little 
when  it  discovered  there  was  a 
reporter  who  was  specializing 
and  was  “careful.” 

Sets  Oil  Inquiry 

OTTAWA  —  Harold  Dingman, 

parliamentary  correspondent 
for  the  Montreal  Herald  and  the 
Thompson  newspaper  chain,  is 
the  center  of  a  Canada-wide 
controversy  on  his  recent  ar¬ 
ticle  “Babies  for  Export”  which 
appeared  in  a  recent  New  Lib¬ 
erty  issue. 

The  controversy  started  by 
the  article  has  resulted  in  the 
appointment  of  a  Royal  Com¬ 
mission  by  the  Alberta  Govern¬ 
ment  to  investigate  welfare  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  province. 

Dingman  and  Jack  Kent 
Cooke,  publisher  of  the  New 
Liberty,  have  been  asked  to  ap¬ 
pear  before  the  commission. 
Dingman  expressed  surprise 
that  the  article,  based  on  a  re¬ 
port  made  by  the  Imperial  Or¬ 
der,  Daughters  of  the  Empire, 
has  been  branded  as  “scur¬ 
rilous.” 

Problem  ior  Santa 
NEW  BEDFORD,  Mass.  — Play¬ 
ing  Santa  Claus  is  frustrating 
but  fun,  according  to  Joseph  D. 
Schwendeman,  reporter  for 
the  New  Bedford  Standard- 
Times. 

Schwendeman  donned  whisk¬ 
ers  and  the  traditional  red  suit 
for  a  Saturday  morning  guest 
appearance  at  a  local  depart¬ 
ment  store  to  get  a  first-hand 
Santa  Claus  story. 

“After  listening  to  about  500 
children,  who  obviously  expect 
St.  Nick  to  deliver  the  goods,  it 
leaves  a  fellow  wishing  he  could 
do  something  for  them.’"  he  said. 
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Circulator  to  Direct 
Reading  Bicentennial 


READING.  Pa.  —  "Reading  — 

Willing  and  Able.”  selected  as 
the  slogan  for  the  Reading-Berks 
County  Bicen¬ 
tennial.  to  be  r-, 
observed  during  ' 

1948.  is  already 
being  misquoted  H 
locally  as 
"Ready  —  Will  ^  ’ 

ing  and  Abey.”  ^ 

That’s  because  ^ 

Joseph  A.  Abey, 
circulation  man- 
ager  the 

Reading  Eagle 
and  Times,  is 
chairman  of  the  Abey 

program  c  o  m  - 
mittee  outlining  with  Baldwin 
and  Mermey,  New  York  public 
relations  firm,  a  series  of  par¬ 
ades.  spectacles  and  pageants  to 
mark  the  200th  birthday  of  the 
city  founded  by  Thomas  and 
Richard  Penn,  the  sons  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Penn. 

Already  the  fact  that  this  is 
the  bicentennial  year  in  Reading 
has  attracted  a  record  number 
of  conventions  to  the  city.  It  is 
estimated  that  more  than  a  mil¬ 
lion  visitors  will  be  attracted  to 
the  city  during  the  year.  The 
main  events  will  take  place  in 
August  and  September. 

Abey,  former  president  of  the 
Reading  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  the  Reading  Rotary  Club, 
was  selected  to  head  the  pro¬ 
gram  committee  because  of  the 
organization  ability  he  demon¬ 
strated  in  the  carrier  force  of 
1.000  boys  built  up  during  the 
past  15  years  to  deliver  the 
Eagle  and  the  Times. 

Nearly  a  score  of  newspapers 
claim  Abey  as  an  alumnus.  He 
began  his  career  as  a  newspa¬ 
per  boy  in  Ft.  Worth,  and  he  re¬ 
calls  vividly  being  dragged  out 
of  school  to  sell  extras  on  the 
San  Francisco  earthquake.  While 
he  has  been  in  the  editorial  and 
advertising  departments  of  dail¬ 
ies  during  his  long  career,  most 
of  his  work  has  been  in  circula¬ 
tion. 

Before  newsprint  shortages 
put  a  slight  damper  on  building 
newspaper  circulation,  Abey 
was  most  noted  for  organizing 
prize  competitions  among  car¬ 
rier  boys.  He  has  taken  boys  on 
trips  to  Washington,  D.  C., 
Texas,  Canada.  Havana,  Cuba 
and  Puerto  Rico,  arranging 
schedules  in  split-second  detail. 

For  the  old  Fort  Worth 
(Tex.)  Record,  he  was  first  to 
use  a  dirigible  for  long-distance 
delivery  of  a  special  edition. 


Service  De  Luxe 

Customers  on  one  route  of 
the  Livingston  (Mont.)  Enter¬ 
prise  have  been  getting  de¬ 
luxe  service.  The  paper  boy 
delivers  his  papers  from  a 
Cadillac. 

Charles  B.  Martin,  Jr.  has 
taken  over  his  son's  route  until 
the  boy  recovers  from  pneu- 


and  for  the  same  newspaper  he 
once  made  a  railroad  rearrange 
its  timetables  to  accommodate 
delivery  of  the  daily. 

A  story  Abey  recalls  with 
relish  was  how  he  arranged  to 
scoop  other  newspapers  on  the 
announcement  of  the  1927  win¬ 
ner  of  the  International  Beauty 
Pageant.  an  accomplishment 
which  caused  that  annual  event 
to  suspend  for  several  years  on 
the  mistaken  idea  that  there  had 
been  a  leak  from  the  actually 
Impeccable  judges.  The  fact  of 
the  matter  was  that  Abey  had 
coached  the  girl  reporter  of  the 
then  flourishing  but  now  ex¬ 
tinct  Atlantic  City  Times  into 
making  a  shrewd  guess  on  who 
wou^d  win.  Her  guess  was  "MiSi 
Tulsa." 

Taking  a  chance.  Abe.v  had 
extras  announcing  "Miss  Tulsa” 
as  the  winner  already  printed 
and  on  trucks  just  outside  the 
auditorium  at  the  time  the  win¬ 
ner  was  to  be  officially  an¬ 
nounced.  Furthermore,  he  had 
arranged  to  have  all  public  tele¬ 
phones  nearby  packed  with 
Times  employes  while  he  kept 
one  line  open  to  his  paper  in 
case  the  reporter  had  failed  to 
guess  right.  In  that  case  other 
papers  would  be  delayed  and 
he  could  have  scrapped  the  pa¬ 
pers  containing  the  bad  guess 
and  come  out  first  anyway  with 
the  correct  news. 

As  it  happened,  the  guess 
turned  out  to  be  on  the  nose. 
Still  guessing,  according  to 
Abey.  the  reporter  had  written 
that  “Miss  Tulsa,”  when  award¬ 
ed  the  crown,  "broke  into 
tears”  and  sobbed,  “I  must  tell 
my  mother  right  away.” 

Given  the  flash  that  Miss  Miss 
Tulsa  had  won.  Times  boys 
rushed  into  the  convention  hall 
with  their  extras  just  as.  in  fact, 
the  beauty  did  dissolve  into 
tears  and  sob;  “I  must  tell  my 
mother  right  away.’ 

A  native  of  Fort  Worth. 
Abey's  father  had  also  been  a 
newspaperman.  He  was  for 
some  time  secretary  of  the 
Texas  Presj  Association.  For 
many  years  the  elder  William 
Alexis  Abey  was  a  roving  for¬ 
eign  correspondent  for  the  New 
York  World,  and  as  a  young  boy 
Joseph  traveled  with  him  in 
many  distant  lands.  That  may 
have  given  him  the  itching  foot 
which  led  him  to  work  in  many 
different  cities  in  this  country 
before  settling  down  in  Reading 
in  1933. 

After  earning  $35  on  that  one 
day  selling  extras  on  the  San 
Francisco  earthquake,  young 
Abey  became  convinced  he  was 
destined  to  be  a  newspaperman. 
He  later  attended  the  Joseph 
Medill  School  of  Journalism  and 
the  University  of  Minnesota.  At 
the  start  of  the  first  World  War 
he  was  "federalized”  with  the 
Texas  National  Guard.  After  the 
war  he  settled  down  to  news¬ 
paper  work  in  earnest. 

Among  newspapers  Abey  has 
worked  for  are:  the  Chicago 
Herald-Examiner,  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  Minneapolis  Journal, 


the  old  Lima  (O.  i  Morning 
Star,  and  the  Lima  Republican- 
Gazette,  of  which  he  was  part 
owner  until  he  sold  out  in  1926; 
the  Yonkers  (N.  Y. )  Statesman, 
the  Memphis  Press-Scimitar,  the 
Hoboken  (N.  J. )  Journal,  Sara¬ 
toga  Springs  (N.  Y.)  Sarato 
gian,  Winston-Salem  (N.  C.) 
Twin  City  Sentinel,  Utica  (N. 
Y. )  Observer-Dispatch,  Balti¬ 


more  (  Md. )  News  Post,  jjod, 
ford  ( II..  >  Star  and  Regiutr 
Gazette,  and  the  New  Vorv 
Herald  Tribune. 

While  working  on  the  Mem. 
phis  newspaper  he  married 
Miss  Eula  Thomas,  a  youn. 
newspaper  woman.  Mr.  ^ 
Mrs.  Abey  are  parents  of  three 
daughters,  Mary  Jo.  Elizab^ 
and  Sarah. 


Study  Hints  Readers 
Stop  On  Type  Signals 


FURTHER  STUDY  of  why  read¬ 
ers  stop  before  finishing  a 
news  story  is  suggested  by  Dr. 
Wilbur  Schramm,  director  of  the 
Institute  of  Communications  Re¬ 
search  at  the  University  of  Illi¬ 
nois.  following  a  measurement 
of  readership  which  he  anal.vzes 
in  the  December  Journalism 
Quarterly. 

The  sample,  1,600  cases,  was 
small.  Dr.  Schramm  reports,  but 
if  one-third  of  the  readers  who 
stop  at  boldface  copy,  stars  or 
subheads,  then  it  may  be  asked 
whether  these  devices  are  serv¬ 
ing  their  purpose.  The  breaks, 
he  notes,  are  ordinarily  inserted 
to  break  up  the  monotony  of 
grey  type  and  to  lead  readers 
farther  into  the  story. 

Convenient  Signposts? 

"Or,”  he  asks,  “are  they  mere¬ 
ly  serving  as  convenient  sign¬ 
posts.  erected  by  the  editor  to 
point  out  the  good  stopping 
places?” 

Some  of  the  comments  seem 
to  bear  out  the  latter  theory. 
Dr.  Schramm  reports.  Some 
readers  said  that  after  they 
had  read  a  boldface  paragraph 
the  next  paragraph  always 
looked  less  interesting.  Others 
said  that  when  they  come  to  a 
subhead  they  often  stopped  be¬ 
cause  that  looked  like  the  end 
of  one  part  of  the  story. 

Readers  of  dailies  were  chart¬ 
ed  as  follows  as  to  reasons  why 
they  stopped  where  they  did : 

Percent 

End  of  lead . 25.6 

After  first  recap  ( usually 
3rd  to  6th  paragraph) .  . .  .25.1 


At  subhead . 16.4 

At  stars  or  other  break ....  4.8 

Before  boldface .  2.5 

After  boldface .  9.5 

Before  tabular  matter .  5.0 

At  skip  of  page . 11.1 

In  measuring  the  amount  of 
total  news  content  read  by  an 
average  reader.  Dr.  Schramm  re¬ 
ported  27.8%  for  weeklies.  21.5% 
for  small  dailies  and  12.1%  for 
large  dailies. 

Skipping  Not  So  Bad 
Ten  major  conclusions  drawn 
from  his  survey  are  given  by 
Schramm  as  follows: 

1.  A  news  story  loses  readers 
rapidly  in  the  first  few  para¬ 
graphs.  Thereafter,  the  curve 
of  loss  flattens  out.  If  a  reader 
gets  past  the  lead  and  the  first 
few  additional  facts,  he  is  a 
good  bet  to  finish  the  story. 

Some  indication  of  the  rate  of 
loss  may  be  given  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  figures.  On  the  average,  a 
story  loses  5%  of  its  readers 
after  the  first  paragraph,  an¬ 


other  5';  at  the  end  of  the  sec 
ond  paragraph.  Two  out  of  It 
readers  who  begin  a  story  will 
fall  out  by  the  fifth  paragraph. 
These  figures  are  the  average  of 
papers  in  general:  the  rate  of 
loss  is  higher  for  large  dailies, 
lower  for  weeklies.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  only  four  out  of  10  readen 
who  begin  a  story  in  a  iarge 
daily,  ordinarily  get  as  far  as 
the  10th  paragraph. 

2.  As  suggested  above,  the 
smaller  a  paper  and  the  leu  iti 
frequency  up  to  once  a  week, 
the  more  likely  it  is  to  hold 
readers  throughout  a  story,  a 
weekly  appears  to  hold  its  read 
ers  better  than  a  daily,  a  small 
daily  better  than  a  large  daily. 

Long  Stories  Lose  Readen 

3.  In  general,  the  longer  a 
story,  the  smaller  proportion  of 
it  is  likely  to  be  read,  and  the 
faster  it  loses  readers.  A  story 
nine  paragraphs  long  will  lose 
three  out  of  10  readers  by  the 
fifth  paragraph;  a  shorter  story 
will  lose  only  two. 

4.  The  average  individual 
seems  to  read  between  a  third 
and  10th  of  the  total  news  con¬ 
tent  of  a  paper.  If  he  reads  a 
weekly,  he  reads,  on  the  aver¬ 
age.  about  twice  as  large  a  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  news  content  as 
he  would  read  in  a  daily. 

5.  High  initial  readership  is  no 
guarantee  that  readers  will  stay 
longer  with  the  story  or  read  a 
larger  proportion  of  it. 

6.  Greater  stylistic  readability 
( as  measured  by  the  Flesch  for¬ 
mula  )  seems  to  encourage  great¬ 
er  depth  of  reading. 

7.  A  feature  style  story  seems 
to  hold  readers  better  than  a 
straight  news  ( inverted  pyra¬ 
mid)  type  of  story. 

8.  Skipping  a  story  to  anothn 
page  is  not  so  bad  for  readership 
as  has  commonly  been  supposed. 
Most  of  the  readers  who  are  go^ 
ing  to  leave  the  story  have  al¬ 
ready  left  it  by  the  time  they 
come  to  the  skip.  A  skip  seems 
to  lose  about  one-third  of  tte 
readers  who  are  still  reading 
when  they  come  to  the  skip. 

9.  There  is  enough  evidence  i« 
this  study  to  warrant  re-examin¬ 
ing  the  use  of  subheads,  bold¬ 
face  paragraphs,  and  stars  to 
break  up  a  story.  Indeed,  there 
is  some  indication  that  these  de¬ 
vices  actually  operate  as  con 
venient  signs  of  stopping 

10.  The  formula  R  x  D  i  100 
( in  which  R  is  initial  reader¬ 
ship,  D  is  average  depth  of  read¬ 
ership)  seems  to  provide  the 
most  accurate  index  of  news 
reading  yet  available,  and  sug¬ 
gests  jurther  study. 
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Saucer  Craze 
Is  Good  Music 
For  Veterans 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. — When  flying 
saucers  were  spotting  the  eyes 
of  Americans  from  coast  to 
coast  Charles  F.  Danver,  local 
columnist  for  the  Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette,  came  up  with  an 
idea  for  putting  the  phenomenon 
to  use. 

In  his  daily  column.  Pitts 
burghesque,  he  started  a  drive  to 
build  up  a  collection  of  phono¬ 
graph  records  for  the  861  gen¬ 
eral  medical  and  surgical  pa¬ 
tients  at  the  Veterans  Adminis¬ 
tration  Hospital  at  Aspinwall, 
near  Pittsburgh.  He  insisted  on 
new  records  exclusively. 

Contributions  began  pouring 
in  immediately.  That  was  late 
in  the  summer.  Money  and  rec¬ 
ords  are  still  streaming  in. 

Today,  the  Veterans  Record 
Library — as  the  drive  was  chris¬ 
tened — has  presented  the  con¬ 
valescent  vets  with  1,778  records 
and  six  recording  machines.  It 
also  has  $646.77  on  tap  in  a  spe¬ 
cial  bank  account.  This  money 
is  used  to  take  care  of  breakage; 
keep  the  collection  up  to  date; 
and  to  buy  play  back  machines 
so  that  all  the  patients  can  en¬ 
joy  the  music. 

Gifts  are  sent  in  to  the  Post- 
Gazette.  Each  one  is  acknowl¬ 
edged  by  Danver  in  his  column 
and  he  also  takes  care  of  their 
disposition. 


^“Saiita  Claus”  Comes  365  Davs  a  Year 
To  This  Gift-to-Advertisers  Market 


As  the  nice  old  gentleman  with  the  ^  '  \  \ 

lush  heard  smiles  back  from  his  sleigh,  ^ ,  '  v 'i  i 

at  work  well  done,  we  are  reminded  ^  ^ \ 

that  he  actually  is  a  year-through  visitor  )  !  '  '  > 

hereabouts.  And  we  believe  in  him,  for  ^ 

g»M)d  reason.  ^  ^ 

Kris  is  a  symbol  of  both  generosity 
and  spiritual  dignity.  We  are  grateful  for  what  has  been  hung  on 
the  tree  for  many  years,  and  this  gratefulness  takes  a  form  of  pleasure 
and  prayer.  Each  year  through,  Santa  brings  prosperity,  profit,  hones; 
returns  for  every  dollar  earned,  an  adherence  to  the  basic  ideal  that 
ours  is  a  land  of  bowed  heads  for  all  our  blessings. 

We  do  not  want  to  make  this  message  commercial.  For  a  long 
time,  we’ve  talked  statistics.  They  are  still  good,  because  they  are 
blazed-trails  of  human  progress.  Perhaps  it  would  be  wise  to  thank 
Santa  Claus  for  being  ever>’where  in  our  economic  set-up. 

He  is  in  the  general  wealth  of  the  State.  He  is  in  the  splendid 
21 -Drive-In  surrounding  counties  that  ring  Topeka  with  a  circle  of 
wealth;  he  is  in  our  Trade  Area  population  of  414,307  and  in  our 
Metropolitan  Area  of  88,420.  Santa  is  in  our  more  than  40,000  great 
farms.  There  is  a  very  real  Santa  Claus  in  the  new,  often  vast  in¬ 
dustries  that  have  come  to  us,  adding  to  an  already  large  roster  of 
famous  manufacturing  names. 

There’s  a  Santa  Claus  in  our  diversity  of  farm  products.  If  one 
crop  fails,  we’ve  always  got  many  others.  We  have  a  Beef  Santa 
Claus,  a  Grain  Santa  Claus,  a  Fruit  Santa  Claus,  a  Dairy-Products 
Santa.  Earning-power  hangs  high  on  the  b<iugh. 

Down  the  chimney,  this  year,  came  a  record  volume  of  millions  of 
dollars  for  purchases  .  .  .  fluid  money  that  is  eager  to  be  honestly 
spent.  We  live  well  out  here.  Luxuries — well,  yes,  when  they  make 
for  better  living  and,  therefore,  better  earning.  And  two  newspapers 
serve  our  people — one  reaches  into  the  very  heart  of  the  Topeka  area 
itself:  the  other  is  of  State-wide  vitality'. 

And  so — in  terms  of  Christmas — we  wish  you  all  the  happiest  of 
Yuletides.  For  you,  in  your  response  to  our  Market,  have  helped  to 
make  it  so. 


Detroit  Police  Probe 
Protection  Racket 

Detroit  —  The  organization 
ideas  heid  by  Edward  Lee  Hol¬ 
den.  17,  of  Detroit,  about  a 
newspaperboys’  protective  asso¬ 
ciation  here  landed  him  in 
court. 

Arraigned  before  Recorder’s 
Judge  Christopher  Stein  on 
two  charges  of  robbery,  Holden 
pleaded  innocent  and  was  re¬ 
manded  to  jail  in  lieu  of  $3,000 
bond. 

Complaints  of  boys  in  the 
Canfield  precinct  put  police  on 
Holden’s  trail.  The  complain¬ 
ants  said  Holden  was  forcing 
them  to  pay  a  weekly  protective 
fee,  thus  making  them  finan¬ 
cially  unable  to  meet  their  paper 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


New  Photo  Plant  Built 
By  Birmingham  Dailies 


BIRMINGHAM,  Ala.  —  Recently  .sink  in  east  wall  of  the  dark- 
completed  is  the  new  $65,000  room.  The  window  area  is  ap- 
photographic  department  for  the  proximately  48  square  feet.  Its 
Birmin  g  h  am  purpose  is  to  allow  visitors  who 

News  and  Bir-  pass  down  the  hallway  directly 

mingham  Age-  outside  of  the  printing  dark- 

Herald  newspa-  room,  to  look  through  the  win- 

pers.  Credit  for  dows  and  watch  the  actual  pro 

its  de^gn,  or-  9  cessing  of  photo  prints. 

‘  Since  the  windows  are  orange 
red,  the  white  light  in  the  hall 
that  passes  through  these 
windows  has  no  effect  on  the 
.sensitized  photo  paper.  The  sec- 
feature  in  the  Printing 
Room  is  a  large  light-tight 
.stainless  steel  chute  located  next 
MaMgef^ar^  lu  t^ie  sink  on  the  opposite  of 

nina  of  orange-rcd  windows. 

^  ^  *  Through  this  24  inch  x  36  inch 

photographers  Ha  chute  go  all  negatives,  and 

In  design  the  new  photo  de-  prints  made  in  the  darkrooms. 

Opposite  side,  the  stain- 

W’  *  fa  *  “fnn°niiaiifu””  n'Xuartiw  chute  empties  out  into 

tos  to  top  quality  advert  washing  units  in  the  as.sem 

ing  and  commercial  photog-  * 

raphy.  To  allow  for  the  proper  ^  . 

work  space  in  each  workroom.  This  room  24  ft.  x  15  ft.,  is  so 

storageroom,  and  office  the  de-  called  because  the  washing,  dry- 
partment  was  built  in  a  floor  stamping  and  flling  of  all 

space  of  approximately  2,750  films  and  prints  ( the  assembly 
square  feet  finished  job)  is  done  in 

Larvect  over  all  snace  is  de  room.  On  one  side  of  the 

loom  is  located  twenty-four 

cupliS)  ft  x^'SV’ln  one  sec  negative  filing  cabi- 

cupi^  20  ft.  X  3U  ft.  in  one  sec  center  of  the  room 

“  ill.  a  3  ft.  X  15  ft.  work  table. 


invisible  wall  drawing  of  Birmingham  News  Photographic  Department  Floor  Plan.  Numbered 
10  are  the  following  rooms:  1 — Reception  Room;  2 — Secretary's  Office;  3 — Dept.  Head  s  Onu 
Assembly  Room;  5— Printing  Darkroom,  a,  b.  c — Film  Processing  Darkrooms;  6 — Photographers 
Room;  7 — Studio;  8 — Dressing  Room;  9 — Camera  R  >or.i;  10 — Stockroom. 
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Charles  E.  Wilson 


John  Kieran 


John  E.  Orchard 


David  W.  Armstronjc 


/  J,  000  Students  from  400  Schools  Entered 
Largest  Enrollment  in  Contest  History 


Well-known  Works  Include 
I  PI  Color  Monographs 


Judges  for  the  Twelfth  Annual  II’I  Es.say  Contest  sponsored 
by  International  Printing  Ink  in  cooperation  with  the  National 
Graphic  Arts  Education  Association  are  to  be  David  W.  Arm¬ 
strong,  Executive  Director  of  the  Boys’  Club  of  America; 
John  Kieran,  Editor  of  the  Information  Please  Almanac; 
John  E.  Orchard,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Business,  Columbia 
University;  Charles  E.  Wilson,  President  of  the  Genera! 
Electric  Company;  and  Harry 
L.  Gage,  graphic  arts  consult¬ 
ant  to  the  Mergenthaler  Lino¬ 
type  Co.,  who  for  the  twelfth 
con.secutiv’e  year  serves  as 
chairman  of  the  five-man  jury. 

The  Twelfth  Annual  IPI 
Essay  Contest  is  expected  to 
have  the  largest  participation 
in  the  contest  history.  An  esti¬ 
mated  15,000  students  from 
more  than  400  high  schools, 
junior  high  schools,  and  pre¬ 
paratory  schools  have  enrolled 
as  participants  in  this  year’s 
contest.  Subject  of  their  es¬ 
says  is  “Printing  and  a  Free 
Economy.’’ 

Essays  are  being  submitted 
from  schools  in  47  of  the  48 
states,  the  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia,  Canada,  and  Hawaii.The 
two  best  essays  submitted  by 
students  in  each  school  are 
eligible  to  compete  for  the 
national  awards. 

For  contest  rules  and  fur- 


This  year’s  E.ssay  Contest 
Certificate  of  Award  is  being 
designed  by  Rudolph  Ruz- 
icka,  one  of  the  great  among 
American  typo  designers  who 
will  be  remembered  as  the 
designer  of  the  famous  “Three 
Monographs  on  Color’’  pub¬ 
lished  by  IPI. 

A  fellow  designer,  W.  A. 
Dwiggins,  has  written  an  ex¬ 
cellent  characterization  of 
Ruzicka  in  the  Introduction 
to  the  Mergenthaler  Fairchild 
type  brochure.  “What  could 
be  more  reasonable  than  to 
engage  a  man  of  this  experi¬ 
ence  and  accomplishment 
upon  a  project  of  type  de¬ 
signing? 

“Grounded  in  the  craft  of 
incising  graphic  images  in 
wood  and  metal.  Familiar 
with  the  whole  country: 
equally  at  home  in  the  ‘routed 
out’  bottomland  and  on  the 
top  of  the  mesa.  Keenly  aware 
of  what  happens  to  the  edges 
when  you  jam  the  inked  plane 
on  the  paper.  Facile  manipu¬ 
lator  of  line — and  of  the  white 


Monographs  on  <'o1or** 
de.si^neii  by  Rudolph  Ruzicka 


spaces  of  paper  between  the 
lines  (equally  important),  in 
other  words,  a  designer  of  dis¬ 
tinguished  ‘pattern’.’’ 

Works  designed  by  Ruz¬ 
icka,  many  with  his  own  wood 
engravings  in  color,  drawings, 
line  engravings  on  copper,  and 
aquatints,  include: 

The  “Three  Monographs  on 
Color,’’  publi.shed  by  IPI. 

The  ,Jonny-Cakc  Papers  of 
‘Shepherd  Tom’.  Boston,  pri¬ 
vately  printed.  1915. 

Washington  Irving’.s  Notes 
and  .Journal  of  Travel  in  Europe. 
Grolier  Club,  New  York.  19‘21. 

Fables  of  La  Fontaine.  Limited 
Editions  Club,  New  York.  1930. 

Walden,  The  I.akeside  Press, 
Chicago.  1930. 


Harry  L,  Gage 

Graphic  arts  consultant  to  theMer- 
genthaler  Linotype  Go.,  who  serves 
as  Ghairman  of  the  Awards  Jury 
for  the  twelfth  consecutive  year. 


ther  information  write  Fred 
J.  Hartman,  Educational  Di¬ 
rector,  National  Graphic  Arts 
Education  Association,  719 
Fifteenth  Street,  N.W.,  Wash¬ 
ington  5,  D.  C. 


CAMPAIGNS  AND  ACCOUNTS 


Anthracite  Institute 
Launches  ’48  Drive 


AN  ADVERTISING  campaign 
designed  to  inform  the  5,000,- 
000  anthracite  users  in  the 
northeastern  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try  of  the  availability  of  the 
product  during  the  current  win¬ 
ter  wi.l  be  launched  immediate¬ 
ly  by  Anthracite  Institute,  it 
was  announced  this  week  by 
Frank  W.  Earnest,  Jr.,  president. 

The  campaign,  involving  ex¬ 
penditures  of  approximately 
$650,000  for  1948,  will  be  pri¬ 
marily  in  newspapers  in  the 
major  anthracite  markets,  with 
smal  er  campaigns  in  consumer 
magazines. 

^^jor  purpose  of  the  program, 
Mr.  Earnest  said,  is  to  inform 
the  public  of  anthracite's  favor¬ 
able  supply  situation  and  to  help 
consumers  make  the  best  use  of 
anthracite. 

Efficient  Use  Urged 
Efficient  use  of  anthracite  in 
the  light  of  current  fuel  condi¬ 
tions  wi.l  be  the  beginning 
theme,  it  is  expected.  Anthra¬ 
cite  equipment  will  also  be  part 
of  the  copy  during  the  winter 
months. 

An  extensive  promotional  pro¬ 
gram  to  coal  dealers,  architects 
and  builders  wi.l  supplement 
the  advertising  phases  of  the 
program. 

Small  home  owners  will  be 
urged,  via  the  campaign,  to  con¬ 
sult  their  dealers  as  to  the  best 
methods  of  getting  maximum 
heat  with  present  equipment 
and  locally  available  sizes. 

“This  advertising  campaign,” 
Mr.  Earnest  said,  “is  planned  as 
a  continuing  feature  of  the  in¬ 
dustry,  to  emphasize  current 
and  long-range  advantages  of 
anthracite  as  a  home-heating 
fuel.” 

J.  Walter  Thompson  handles 
the  account. 

K-F  Contest 

KAISER  FRAZER  CORP.  is  us¬ 
ing  1,200  line  ads  in  approxi¬ 
mately  1,200  dai.ies  this  week  to 
announce  the  company’s  new 
contests  in  which  a  grand  total 
of  1,360  prizes  with  a  total  value 
of  over  $135,000  will  be 
awarded. 

There  will  be  eight  separate 
contests  in  the  over -all  compe¬ 
tition.  In  each  the  winning  en¬ 
tries  will  receive  a  total  of  170 
prizes. 

K-F  dealers  will  supplement 
the  black-and-white  newspaper 
ads  with  radio  spot  announce¬ 
ments,  window  streamers,  post¬ 
ers  and  counter  displays. 

Contestants  are  asked  to  com¬ 
plete  in  25  words  or  less  the 
statement,  "New  Kaiser  and 
Frazer  cars  appeal  to  me  be¬ 
cause  .  . 

Yotmg  Again 

ROBERT  R.  YOUNG,  head  of 
the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  is 
bombarding  the  industry  again, 
this  time  with  an  ad  directed  at 
New  York  Central,  asking  for  a 
coast-to-coast  train  "instead  of 
merely  ‘through  sleeping  cars’.” 

50  ■ 


It  was  Young  whose  campaign 
helped  bring  about  through 
Pullman  service. 

The  latest  ad.  a  “Memo  from 
the  C  &  O  to  the  New  York 
Central.”  points  out  that  air- 
p  anes  go  through  Chicago  with¬ 
out  layovers,  and  that  even  bus 
service  requires  less  delay  than 
the  three  to  six  hours'  wait  re¬ 
quired  of  train  passengers. 

There  will  be  at  least  two 
more  insertions  on  this  theme, 
the  C  &  O  said,  al.  bearing  the 
“Memo  to  New  York  Central” 
head. 

In  a  note  to  the  public  the  ad 
says  that  “though  the  C  &  O  Ls 
now  the  largest  owner  of  the 
New  York  Central,  our  officers 
may  not  sit  on  its  board  of  di¬ 
rectors.  nor  may  the  C  &  O  have 
any  voice  in  the  Central’s  af¬ 
fairs.  until  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission  grinds  out 
an  approval.” 

No  Brush,  No  Lather 
BARBASOL  LOTION  DEODO 

RANT,  a  new  product  of  the 
Barbasol  Co.,  is  expanding  its 
advertising  for  1948.  Plugg^  in 
selected  markets  last  year,  this 
deodorant  for  men  will  run  in 
magazines,  and  from  January 
through  June,  newspaper  copy 
wil.  be  run  in  leading  markets 
of  the  country  in  connection 
with  a  sampling  campaign. 

Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co..  Inc.,  New 
York,  handles  the  account. 

Appointments 

DETROIT  —  Appointment  of 

Grant  Advertising.  Inc.,  to 
handle  the  appliance  division 
advertising  of  F.  L.  Jacobs  Co., 
Detroit,  was  announced  by  the 
company  this  week. 

In  makit^  the  announcement, 
company  officials  said  that  Grant 
Agency,  which  has  19  offices, 
wi  1  work  in  close  cooperation 
with  the  company’s  distributors 
and  dealers. 

Sykes  Advertising.  Inc.,  Em¬ 
pire  building.  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
has  been  appointed  agency  for 
the  American  Pad  &  Textile  Co., 
Greenfield,  O..  manufacturers  of 
life-saving  equipment  and  tex¬ 
tile  products  for  the  sporting- 
goods  fied. 

Harley  Noyes,  vicepresident 
and  director  of  advertising, 
Oneida,  Ltd..  Oneida.  N.  Y..  an¬ 
nounces  the  appointment  of  J. 
Walter  Thompson  Co.  to  handle 
the  advertising  of  its  1881  Rog¬ 
ers  Silverplate  and  Heirloom 
Sterling  lines,  effective  immedi¬ 
ately.  Placement  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  by  J.  Walter  Thompson 
will  begin  during  the  fall  of 
1948. 


Buried  in  Japan 

Detroit,  Mich. — The  body  of 
Philip  A.  Adler,  staff  corre¬ 
spondent,  Detroit  News,  who 
was  killed  in  a  plane  crash  last 
May  in  Japan,  has  been  cre¬ 
mated  and  the  ashes  buried  in 
the  International  Cemetery,  Yo¬ 
kohama. 


‘MORE  POWER" 

Some  line  points  of  newspaper  od  readership  are  discussed  after 
the  showing  in  Minneapolis  last  week  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising'! 
new  presentation.  "More  Power  in  Newspaper  Ads,  Part  2."  Leh  to 
right  at  the  Minneapolis  Advertising  Club  Clinic  are:  Allen  Sikei, 
Bureau  service  manager;  Jackson  Taylor,  vice-president,  McCann- 
Erickson.  Inc.,  and  Lyman  Hills,  the  Bureau's  western  manager. 


Weeklies  Start 
Ad  Campaign 

Seattle,  Wash.  —  Coordinated 
promotion  will  be  launched  by 
weekly  newspapers  of  Washing¬ 
ton  state  in  January,  using  their 
own  co.umns  to  advertise  the 
newspaper  in  its  own  com¬ 
munity. 

The  object  is  to  make  the 
local  reader  and  advertiser  more 
aware  of  the  hometown  news¬ 
paper.  The  campaign  is  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Washington  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association,  of 
which  Fred  Kennedy  is  man¬ 
ager. 

Copy  in  the  first  advertise¬ 
ments  tells  what  the  association 
is,  stating:  “This  newspaper  be¬ 
longs  to  the  Washington  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association,  an 
organization  dedicated  to  raising 
editorial,  professional  and  busi¬ 
ness  standards  of  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  Washington.” 

In  later  advertisements,  copy 
will  stress  high  readership. 
“This  is  your  newspaper  .  .  .  de¬ 
voted  to  your  community,”  copy 
in  February  will  read;  “It’s  in 
your  loca,  newspaper  that  you 
get  the  news  of  your  friends 
and  neighbors  .  .  .  the  life,  prog¬ 
ress  and  business  of  your  com¬ 
munity.” 

At  the  outset,  copy  will  ap¬ 
pear  once  a  month,  but  if  the 
campaign  goes  over  well,  it  is 
expected  that  advertisements  in 
this  series  wiU  run  weekly. 
Originally,  ads  were  to  run  four 
columns  by  ten.  but  because  of 
continuing  shortage  of  news¬ 
print,  this  has  been  cut  to  two 
by  five,  designed  for  front-page 
use. 

Through  reprints,  the  series 
will  be  brought  to  the  attention 
of  national  advertisers  and  agen¬ 
cies.  Copy  Is  hand  ed  by  Wil¬ 
liam  Dings,  manager  of  the 
Seattle  office  of  Vance  Shel- 
hamer  Advertising,  Inc. 


Plans  Clinic  On 
Newspaper  Ads 

Columbia,  Mo. — Ten  advertis¬ 
ing  specialists  wil,  speak  at  the 
Newspaper  Advertising  Clinic 
of  the  University  of  Missouri, 
Jan.  17  and  18,  according  to 
H.  R.  Long,  director  of  journal¬ 
ism  extension  at  the  university. 

On  the  program  will  be  Paul 
Gorham  of  Springfield,  Ill.,  gen 
eral  manager  of  the  Illinois 
Daily  Newspaper  Markets;  Hal 
Culp,  Quincy  (Ill.)  Herald-Whig 
and  the  Quincy  Journal;  H.  0. 
Whiteside,  Gardner  Advertising 
Co.,  St.  Louis;  Know. ton  Parker, 
St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  News-Preti 
and  Gazette;  Mel  W.  Ston^ 
cipher.  East  St.  Louis  (Ill.) 
Journal;  B.  M.  Ashell,  Asheli’s 
Department  Store,  Kirksville, 
Mo.;  Thomas  J.  Murphy,  Jr., 
Meyer  Both  Co..  Chicago;  John 
Giesen,  director.  Retail  Division, 
Bureau  of  Adertising;  Willis 
Brown,  Minneapolis  (Minn.) 
Star-Tribune;  Wesley  I.  Nunn. 

The  arrangements  committee 
representing  the  Advertising 
Managers  Association  includes; 
E.  H.  Richter,  Jefferson  City 
Post-Tribune;  K.  U.  Love,  Se- 
dalia  Democrat  -  Capital;  Virgil 
Johnston,  Fulton  Sun-Gazette, 
and  Thomas  F.  Briggs,  Macot 
Chronicle  -  Herald,  president 
Representing  the  School  of 
Journalism  are:  Donald  H. 
Jones,  Emery  K.  Johnston,  and 
Elden  L.  Tuttle. 

■ 

Sale  of  Daily  Marked 

Former  city  room  employes 
of  the  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Dei^ 
ocrat  plan  to  assemb  e  Dec.  27 
in  Waterbury  to  mark  the  first 
anniversary  of  the  sale  of  the 
Democrat  to  the  Waterbury 
publican-American.  Some  40 
staff  members  who  had  been  (» 
the  Democrat  since  it  was  found¬ 
ed  in  1881  plan  to  attend. 
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in  Los  Angeles.  Lyle,  who  pub¬ 
lished  an  Ohio  newspaper  for 
many  years  and  has  been  editor 
of  several  magazines  in  that 
vicinity,  will  handle  industrial 
and  fashion  campaigns. 


Switches  in  Adlond 

MRS.  GRETCHEN  SHARP  and 

ROBERT  T.  BONK  have 
joined  LeVally.  Inc.,  Chicago. 
The  lady  is  media  director  and 
the  gentleman  is  in  the  art  dept. 

Tom  Slater  has  been  put  in 
charge  of  networks  relations  for 
Ruthrauff  &  Ryan,  New  York 
City. 

Carter  B.  Coroner  joins  the 
copy  dept,  of  Kenyon  &  Eck- 
hardt,  Inc.,  New  York  City,  on 
Jan.  5.  Comes  from  BBDO. 

Muriel  Fry,  recently  of  Mc- 
Cann-Erickson.  has  gone  over 
to  Compton  Advertising,  Inc.,  as 
assistant  art  buyer. 

Frere  H.  Pile,  of  New  York 
City,  is  now  with  the  staff  of 
Giezendanner  Advertising,  Hous¬ 
ton,  Tex.  He’ll  be  controller. 

J.  Henry  Bracker,  illustrator, 
has  moved  in  with  Wilhelm- 
Laughlin-Wilson  &  Associates, 
Houston,  Tex. 

Lilian  Lang  is  now  ad-sales 
promotion  director  of  the  Su¬ 
perb  Glove  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Russell  H.  Burke  has  joined 
the  copy  dept,  of  Grant  Adver¬ 
tising  Inc.,  New  York  City. 

Paul  Michelson  is  doing  his 
copywriting  these  days  with 
Brisacher,  Van  Norden,  San 
Francisco. 


Taylor 


Reichner 


Reichner  to  Buchanan 
MORGAN  S.  A.  REICHNER  is 
now  with  the  New  York  City 
office  of  Buchanan  &  Co.  as  a 
vicepiesident  and  member  of 
the  plans  board.  Former  vice- 
president  and  director  of  Ab¬ 
bott  Kimball  and  once  had  his 
own  company,  Morgan  Reichner 
&  Co.,  Inc. 

Taylor  Made  V.P. 

HOLLAND  W.  TA'yLOR  has 
been  elected  a  vicepresident 
of  Foote,  Cone  &  Belding,  Chi¬ 
cago.  He  joined  the  agency  last 
June  as  an  account  exec. 

Bogart  to  Durstine 
WILLIAM  G.  BOGART,  former 
copy  chief  in  the  Chicago  of¬ 
fices  of  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son  and 
Beaumont  &  Hohman,  has  joined 
the  copy  staff  of  Roy  S.  Durs¬ 
tine,  Inc.,  in  Cincinnati.  He  is 
the  author  of  several  novels  and 
short  stories  currently  being 
syndicated  in  newspapers  here 

and  abroad.  _  n  i  < 

Agency  Scoreboard 

G,  N&G's  Sheldon  Named  WILLIAM  PETERS.  Hearst  Ad- 
JOHN  SHELDON  has  been  ap-  vertising  Service,  has  been 
pointed  an  assistant  group  di-  elected  chairman  of  the  new 
rector  of  accounts  at  Geyer,  business  committee  of  the  San 
Newell  &  Ganger,  Inc.  He’ll  as-  Francisco  chapter,  AANR. 
sist  Robert  M.  Ganger,  partner  Alpha  Delta  Sigma,  George 
in  the  agency.  Burton  Hotchkiss  i  hapter  of 

t  'iievj  York  University,  has  in- 

Lyle  Is  Chief  ducted  Niles  Trammell,  presi- 

FLOYD  B.  LYLE,  trade  paper  dent  of  NBC;  Thomas  Brophy, 
editor  and  adman  on  the  West  president  of  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt; 
Coast,  has  been  named  chief  ac-  and  Daniel  Starch,  psychol- 
count  exec  of  the  H.K.L.  firm  ogist,  as  new  members. 


A  f«>w 

Direftomat  ad^'antages: 

^  DIRECTOMAT  molding  produces  sharper,  more 
uniform  mats...  makes  possible  the  higher  quality 
reproduction  demanded  by  advertisers  and  agencies.' 

'tc  The  DIRECTOMAT  eliminates  stretch  of  mats... re* 
duces  chance  of  mat  buekle...can  produce  dry  mats 
with  the  same  shrinkage  you  now  get. 

"h  With  the  DIRECTOMAT  all  color  work  and  fine 
half-tone  work  can  be  molded  and  completely  dried 
without  shrinkage. ..in  a  single  operation. 

The  DIRECTOMAT  equipped  for  double-sided  op¬ 
eration  has  the  capacity  of  two  mat  rollers...  requires 
the  space  of  only  one. 


To  help  meet  the  deniaiids  of  Nearlv  l.SO  Directomats  are 
advertisers  for  better  repro-  already  bringing  all  of  these 
duction.  more  and  more  lead-  advantages  to  leading  news- 
ing  dailies  in  the  United  paper  and  commercial  plants. 
States  and  abroad  are  install-  If  you  are  interested  in  these 
ing  Directomats.  They  are  advantages  for  your  plant — 
discovering  through  actual  ex-  interested  in  improving  repro- 
perience  that  the  Directomat  duction  today. ..providing  for 
not  only  produces  sharper,  R.O.P. color  worn  now  or  later 
more  uniform  mats,  but  has  —write  to  Lake  Erie  for  corn- 
many  other  ad  vantages  as  well,  plete  facts  on  the  Directomat, 


At  the  etart-off  of  a  New  Year,  we  want  to  sum¬ 
marize  what  we  believe  to  be  some  ol  the  very 
vitally  iniuortuiit  features  of  this  rich  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  market. 

York  is  uruud  of  its  "Open  Door"  policy  of  con¬ 
structive  welcome.  The  door  swinirs  wide  for 
new  industries,  with  every  effort  made  to  make 
them  happily  permanent  members  of  a  60-plant 
area.  It  swinirs  wide  for  sales  managers  and 
salesmen.  rcpreseniiiiK  all  products,  and  both 
merchant  and  newspaper  collaborate  to  make  their 
plans  a  success. 

This  friendly  door  swinirs  wide  to  offer  the  na¬ 
tional  advertisers  a  prosperous  and  rcMioiisive 
Trade  Area  of  180.138.  And.  flnall.v.  because  it 
is  the  widely-read  and  respected  Greater  York 
newspaper.  The  York  Dispatch  stands  at  the 
portal,  ready  to  do  a  swell  sellinir  job  lor  you. 
Good  Luck  lor  the  New  Yearl 

Repretented  by 
Reynolda-Fitzgerald,  Inc. 


Lake  Erie 
Engineering  Corp. 
508  Woodward  Avenue 
Buffalo  17,  N.  Y. 

Office*  in  PrincipcU  Cities  and 
Foreign  Countries 
Leading  manufacturer  of  hydraulic 
preMea*.all  sisee  and  typea..»terea> 
typing  . .  ploAtic  molding . .  proceei 
ing. .rubber  vulcanising. .metal 
working. .  forging ..  metal  estm- 
•ion . .  special  purpose. 
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Mixup  on  UN  Reporters 
Laid  to  Lack  of  Liaison 


LACK  of  established  procedures 
to  implement  a  United  Na¬ 
tions  Headquarters  agreement 
embarrassed  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  this  week  when  two  ac¬ 
credited  UN  correspondents 
were  interned  at  Ellis  Island  by 
immigration  authorities. 

Both  writers  were  freed  after 
protests  from  UN  Secretary- 
General  Trygve  Lie. 

The  incidents  concerned  Nic¬ 
olas  Kyriazidls,  UN  correspond¬ 
ent  for  the  Greek  newspaper, 
Demokritis,  and  Syed  Hasan, 
UN  correspondent  for  the  Indian 
newspaper.  People’s  Age. 

Circumstances  Listed 
While  the  facts  in  both  cases 
are  beclouded  pending  formal 
hearings,  this  much  is  certain: 

( 1 )  Both  correspondents  held 
bona  fide  UN  credentials  at  the 
time  of  their  arrest; 

(2)  United  States  immigra¬ 
tion  authorities  acted  in  both 
cases  without  first  consulting 
UN  officia.s; 

(3)  The  UN  accredited  one 
correspondent  and  re  accredited 
the  other  without  first  consult¬ 
ing  the  State  Department; 

(4)  While  both  cor  espond- 
ents  represent  Communist  news¬ 
papers.  neither  was  under  the 
same  visa  restrictions  as  those 
imposed  upon  Pierre  Courtade, 
UN  correspondent  for  the 
French  Communist  newspaper, 
L'Humanite.  Before  receiving 
his  visa,  Courtade  had  to 
promise  he  would  remain  in 
New  York  City  and  the  area 
around  UN  Headquarters  and 
would  refrain  from  engaging  in 
subversive  propaganda  t  E&P, 
Oct.  4,  p.  8). 

According  to  the  State  Depart 
ment,  Kyriazidis  received  a  vis 
itor's  visa  several  months  ago 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  rep- 
senting  two  Greek  newspapers, 
the  Rizopastis  and  F.lltheira  El- 
lado,  at  the  UN.  The  visa  was 
granted,  the  Department  said, 
without  consultation  with  UN. 
Greek  Papers  Suppressed 
When  these  newspapers  were 
suppre.ssed,  Oct.  18.  Kyriazidis 
was  re  accredited  by  UN  for  the 
Greek  daily,  Demokritis.  and  for 
a  weekly  newspaper.  Both  pa¬ 
pers  are  reputedly  Communistic. 

It  was  apparently  assumed 
that  Kyriazidis  lost  his  status  as 
a  newspaperman  when  the  pa¬ 
pers  he  originally  represented 
were  closed.  Since  immigra¬ 
tion  laws  forbid  the  entrance  of 
Communists  into  the  United 
States  except  with  special  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  Attorney  General, 
he  was  taken  to  Ellis  Island. 

After  six  days’  internment, 
Kyriazidis  was  freed  on  his  own 
recognizance.  The  State  De¬ 
partment  announced,  however, 
that  deportation  proceedings 
would  be  continued. 

Hasan  came  to  this  country  on 
a  student’s  visa  March  22.  1946. 
He  was  accredited  by  UN  for 
the  People’s  Age,  September  15, 
1947.  He  is  charged  with  fail¬ 
ing  to  maintain  his  status  as  a 
student  and  therefore  held  de¬ 
portable. 


Under  the  UN  Headquarters 
agreement,  effective  Nov.  26. 
correspondents  are  accredited 
by  UN  after  consultation  with 
the  State  Department.  Similar 
consultations  are  to  be  conduct¬ 
ed  before  deportation  proceed¬ 
ings  are  begun  against  accredit¬ 
ed  correspondents. 

Since  the  agreement  has 
only  recently  become  binding, 
no  regular  implementing  ma¬ 
chinery  has  been  established  be¬ 
tween  this  country  and  UN. 
Furthermore,  there  seems  to  be 
little  liaison  on  such  matters  be¬ 
tween  the  State  Department  and 
the  Naturalization  and  Immigra¬ 
tion  Service  of  the  Justice  De¬ 
partment  and  no  consistency  be¬ 
tween  foreign  consular  offices 
on  the  granting  of  visas. 

Conversations  aimed  toward 
the  establishment  of  regular  ma¬ 
chinery  governing  UN  corre¬ 
spondents  are  planned  for  early 
in  1948. 

■ 

Nichols  to  Replace 
Othman  on  U.  P.  Staff 

United  Press  has  assigned 
Harmon  W.  Nichols,  feature 
writer  on  its  Chicago  staff,  to 
replace  Frede¬ 
rick  C.  Othman 
covering  the 
lighter  side  of 
W  a  s  h  i  n  gton  I  S 

news.  The  sue- 
cession  goes  in- 
to  effect  the  ^  J 
first  Monday  in  j 

January,  when  ^ 

Othman’s  daily  ■ 
stories  from  the  B  ▲ 
capitol  become  H 
a  s  v  n  d  i  cated 

through  Nichols 

United  Feature 
Syndicate. 

Nichols’  by  line  for  several 
.vears  has  appeared  with  increas¬ 
ing  frequency  throughout  the 
nation  over  feature  dispatches 
from  Chicago  and  thereabouts. 
In  getting  material  for  them  he 
often  has  shown  a  venturesome 
spirit.  Last  summer  he  un¬ 
dressed  to  get  the  inside  stor.v 
of  a  nudist  camp  in  Indiana.  A 
few  days  ago  he  went  into  re 
verse  and  dressed  up.  He 
worked  as  a  department  store 
Santa  Claus,  in  order  to  write 
a  lirst  hand  account  of  how  it 
feels  to  be  one. 

Before  .ioining  the  United 
Press  in  1933,  Nichols  was  news 
editor  of  the  Lake  Geneva 
(Wis.)  News  Tribune,  and  earl¬ 
ier  on  the  staff  of  the  Iowa  City 
(la.)  Press  Citizen.  He  was 
graduated  from  the  University 
of  Iowa  in  1931. 

■ 

75th  Anniversar’y 

San  Saba,  Tex. — The  Christ¬ 
mas  is.sue  of  the  San  Saba  News 
completed  75  years  of  publica¬ 
tion  for  the  paper,  oldest  west 
of  Austin  in  the  state  of  Texas. 
Roy  V.  Fox,  former  Air  Corps 
captain  who  purchased  the 
paper  18  months  ago,  is  pub¬ 
lisher. 


Newsprint  Co. 

Asks  Stock  Sale 

Phii.adelphia,  Pa.  —  Coosa 
River  Newsprint  Co.,  of  Bir¬ 
mingham.  Ala.,  which  was  or¬ 
ganized  last  year  to  build  and 
operate  a  mill  for  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  newsprint  from  South¬ 
ern  pine,  registered  its  first  pub¬ 
lic  offering  of  securities  with  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Com¬ 
mission  this  week. 

The  registration  covered  238,- 
829  shares  of  $50  par-value  com¬ 
mon,  which  will  be  offered  to 
the  public  at  $50  a  share  by  di¬ 
rectors  and  officers  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  without  underwriting.  The 
prospectus  states  that  proceeds 
of  this  financing,  together  with 
funds  already  received  from 
subscribers  and  promoters  are 
expected  to  aggregate  $16,000,- 
000.  The  mill  will  be  operated 
by  Kimberly-Clark  Corp. 

The  company  also  contem¬ 
plates  the  sale  of  $16,000,000 
principal  amount  of  4%  first 
mortage  bonds  later. 

$350,000  Fund 
For  Tooth  Paste 

A  S350.000  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  campaign  in  1948  in  be¬ 
half  of  Lyons  Tooth  Paste  was 
announced  this  week  by  D.  H. 
Williams,  divisional  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  R.  L.  Watkins  Company 
Division.  Sterling  Drug.  Inc 

Continuing  the  promotion 
commenced  last  Fall,  when  the 
product  was  launched  with  a 
record  introductory  drive,  a 
combination  insertion  for  Dr. 
Lyon’s  Tooth  Powder  and  Lyons 
Tooth  Paste  will  be  placed  Feb. 
22  in  the  Metropolitan  Sunday 
Comic  Group  of  42  newspapers. 
Eighteen  insertions  of  600  line 
copy  each  in  52  newspapers 
geared  to  the  first  40  markets 
comprise  the  year’s  schedule  for 
Lvons  Tooth  Paste.  Insertions 
will  be  made  eyery  month  ex¬ 
cept  June  and  July. 

In  addition.  Sterling’s  net¬ 
work  broadcasts  will  carry 
Lyons  Tooth  Paste  commercials 
on  a  split  time  basis  with  other 
Sterling  products. 

Thompson-Koch  Co.  is  in 
charge  of  newspaper  adyertis 
ing. 

■ 

F.  P.  Hollowa’v  Dies 

Monroe,  La. — Frank  P.  Hol¬ 
loway,  60,  assistant  to  Publisher 
Wilson  Ewing  of  the  Morning 
World  and  News  Star,  died  al¬ 
most  instantly  in  his  hotel  room 
here  Dec.  12,  of  a  heart  attack. 

A  yeteran  newspaperman,  Mr. 
Holloway  achieyed  particular 
renown  as  a  police  reporter  in 
New  Orleans  during  the  Twen¬ 
ties  and  Thirties. 

■ 

Double  Happiness 

Detroit,  Mich. — December  this 
year  is  a  month  for  double  cele¬ 
brations  by  Edward  J.  Nowicki, 
yeteran  Detroit  Times  circula¬ 
tion  man,  and  his  wife.  Eyelyn. 
They  jointly  observe  their  sil¬ 
ver  wedding  anniversary  and 
his  25th  anniversary  with  the 
Times.  Nowicki  now  is  district 
street  sales  manager. 


Denver  Post's 
Capital  Bureau 
To  Be  Expanded 


Washington  —  Barnet  Nover, 
who  will  head  an  enlarged  Wash¬ 
ington  bureau  of  the  Denver 
(  Colo. )  Post, 
does  not  expect 
his  new  job  to  /^**"*^ 

have  much  im-  £  \ 

pact  on  his  na-  m  I 

tionally  -  syndi-  ^  ||^  I 
cated  column.  '  ™  7 

"Naturally,”  . 

he  said,  T  will  '  — 

be  paying  more 
attention  to  na-  '  i 
tional,  as  com-  A  I 

pared  to  interna-  V  .  B  k  , 
tional  affairs, 
than  I  have  in 
the  past  years;  Nover 

but  today  the  important  develop¬ 
ments  in  this  country  have  such 
international  significance  that  it 
means  I  will  still  be  doing  the 
same  job.  ’ 

Although  Nover  went  through 
the  usual  routine,  police  court 
beat,  etc.,  on  his  first  newspaper 
job  with  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.) 
Evening  News,  most  of  his  ca¬ 
reer  until  now  has  been  centered 
on  interpretative  writing  on  in¬ 
ternational  events.  He  expects 
to  continue  along  those  lines 
with  the  spot  news  being  han¬ 
dled  largely  by  other  members 
of  the  bureau. 

Nover  went  to  Cornell,  where 
he  won  highest  honors  in  his¬ 
tory,  and  took  his  master’s  de¬ 
gree  with  the  intention  of  con¬ 
tinuing  in  that  field;  changed 
his  mind,  entered  the  newspaper 
profession. 

His  column  goes  to  21  papers, 
has  a  diversified  audience.  In 
addition,  it  is  one  of  the  most- 
read  by  Washington  officials.  On 
the  occasion  of  his  10th  anniver¬ 
sary  with  the  Washington  (D. 
C. )  Post,  letters  of  congratula¬ 
tion  were  received  from  all  seg¬ 
ments  of  official  Washington. 
The  letter  from  the  Senate  was 
signed  by  such  opposite-minded 
members  as  Claude  Pepper, 
Robert  A.  Taft,  Arthur  H.  Van- 
denburg.  Warren  R.  Austin, 
Joseph  H.  Ball  and  Owen 
Brewster. 

He  is  frankly  excited  about 
his  new  job,  and  is  firmly  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  Denver  Post  is 
one  of  the  few  papers  w'ith  the 
"old  time  ”  newspaper  spirit. 

Philip  J.  Rodgers,  who  has 
been  a  Washington  correspon¬ 
dent  for  the  Denver  Post  for  the 
past  year,  will  work  with  Nover. 
covering  national  and  regional 
news.  Rodgers,  who  has  worked 
on  the  Brooklyn  (N.  Y. )  Eagle, 
the  New  York  Evening  World, 
and  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
came  to  Washington  in  1941  to 
serve  in  OWI  as  special  assist¬ 
ant  to  E.  Palmer  Hoyt,  now  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Denver  Post. 

■ 

Awards  to  Students 

The  Woman’s  Press  Club  of 
New  York  has  awarded  its  an¬ 
nual  .scholarship  for  a  woman 
student  of  the  Graduate  School 
of  Journalism  of  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  to  Barbara  Blakemore 
of  Kennett.  Mo.  Honorable  men¬ 
tion  was  given  to  Grace  Eliza¬ 
beth  Putnam  of  Millersburg,  0. 
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Waukegan  Staff 
Takes  to  Stage 
Sons  lack  Benny 

Waukegan,  LI.  —  The  Cherry 
Sisters  are  gone,  but  their  light 
is  not  dimmed. 

The  torch  raised  by  those 
memorable  exponents  of  the 
theory  that  everybody  Is  an  ac¬ 
tor  burns  brightly  in  Waukegan. 

Last  Saturday  night  virtually 
everybody  in  the  editorial  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Waukegan 
News  Sun,  conservative  Lake 
County  daily,  put  aside  galley 
proofs,  laid  down  pencils  and 
gently  slid  tarpaulins  over  type¬ 
writers  to  issue  forth  on  a  local 
stage  as  the  cast  of  characters 
in  a  one  act  play,  "Special  Edi¬ 
tion.” 

The  play,  a  romantic  comedy 
bas^  on  life  in  the  city  room  of 
a  midwestern  daily  newspaper, 
was  written  in  commemoration 
of  the  News  Sun’s  51st  anniver¬ 
sary  as  the  "Voice  of  Lake 
County.” 

It  was  penned  by  the  tele¬ 
graph  editor.  Chick  Hunt,  who 
doubled  as  producer,  director 
and  stage  hand,  and  the  cast  was 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Minney,  publisher  of  the 
mythical  "Piketown  Herald,” 
played  by  Jack  Bonner,  reporter. 

Managing  Editor  Snitch  Ed¬ 
wards.  p  ayed  by  George  Craw¬ 
ford.  now  in  his  22nd  year  as 
managing  editor  of  the  News- 
Sun. 

Cookie  O'Grady,  duration  girl 


reporter,  played  by  Alberta 
Lashbrook.  assistant  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  manager. 

Sad  Sack  Sloan,  returning 
beat  man  just  mustered  out  of 
the  army,  played  by  Lou  Smith, 
police  reporter. 

Dippy  Davis,  advice  to  the 
love.orn,  played  by  John  Fow¬ 
ler.  city  hall  leg  man. 

The  Dowager,  society  editor, 
played  by  Society  Editor  Isa¬ 
bel. e  Rasmussen. 

Tom  Hoye,  advertising  assis¬ 
tant,  as  copy  boy,  and  Rex  Van 
Rixel,  stereotyper,  as  the  Voice 
of  the  Pressroom,  rounded  out 
the  cast. 

The  drama.  15  minutes  long, 
unrolled  on  the  stage  of  North 
Chicago  Legion  Hall  before  an 
audience  of  250  persons  com¬ 
prising  the  personnel  of  the 
newspaper  and  of  other  publish¬ 
ing  and  printing  enterprises  of 
the  News-Sun’s  publisher,  Frank 
H.  Just,  who  was  host  at  the 
affair. 

F.  Ward  Just,  business  depart¬ 
ment  head,  dreamed  up  the  idea 
of  the  journalist-thespian  pro¬ 
gram. 

■ 

Netv  State  Weekly 

Columbia,  S.  C. — A  statewide 
weekly  newspaper,  the  South 
Carolina  Weekly,  will  begin 
publication  in  Columbia,  with 
the  first  issue  due  off  the  press 
Jan.  2,  1948.  Joe  Mulieri,  for¬ 
merly  with  Charleston  and  Au¬ 
gusta  newspapers,  has  resigned 
as  editor  of  the  Orangeburg 
( S.  C. )  Observer  to  publish  and 
edit  the  new  paper. 


NADA  Prepares 
Campaign  for 
Auto  Dealers 

A  complete  promotion  service 
fostering  better  customer  rela¬ 
tions  is  now  being  released  in 
the  form  of  an  advertising  work 
book,  titled  “Advertising  Tools 
to  Build  Good  Will  For  You,” 
by  the  National  Automobile 
Dealers  Association  and  its 
agency.  Advertising,  Inc.,  of 
Washington,  D.  C.,  to  its  32,000 
members,  constituting  over  80% 
of  the  franchised  new  car  and 
truck  dealers  in  the  U.  S. 

The  promotional  series  is  de¬ 
signed  "to  combat  the  evils  and 
sales  abuses  in  both  the  new 
and  used-car  fields — abuses  that 
have,  with  recurring  frequency, 
hit  the  headlines  of  the  nation’s 
press.” 

The  brochure,  executed  by 
Advertising,  Inc.,  under  the  su¬ 
pervision  of  Walter  Kiplinger, 
director  of  public  relations  for 
NADA.  furnishes  members  with 
12  newspaper  ads,  whose  themes 
include  such  subjects  as  “new- 
car  sales,”  “used  car  sales 
abuses,”  "car-financing”  and  the 
automotive  “safety  problem.” 

Under  the  headline  “Your 
Newspaper  Will  Cooperate 
100%,”  the  foreword  declares: 
“They  will  help  you  plan  your 
schedule.  They’ll  advise  you 
what  days,  what  weeks,  are  the 
best  to  insert  your  ads.  They’ll 
see  that  your  signature  instruc¬ 
tions  are  followed  accurately.” 


Mayor  Meets  Press 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. — In  an  effort 
to  stop  premature  disclosures 
of  City  Hall  decisions.  Mayor 
Frank  J.  Costello  has  renewed 
his  daily  press  conferences. 

The  mayor  told  the  press 
that  his  administration  was 
being  hampered  by  "constant 
speculation."  He  warned  that 
any  reporters  violating  his 
confidence  would  be  barred 
from  future  conferences. 


Trade  Group  Names 
Bennett  of  Ad  Bureau 

L.  Alven  Bennett,  field  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising,  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  has  been 
appointed  to  the  committee  on 
trade  association  public  rela¬ 
tions  activities  of  the  American 
Trade  Association  Executives. 

Bennett,  who  has  worked 
closely  with  manufacturers  and 
experts  in  the  field  of  industrial 
public  relations,  was  a  speaker 
at  the  annual  meeting  last 
month  of  the  ATAE  at  Virginia 
Beach,  Va. 

Attached  to  the  bureau’s  na¬ 
tional  sales  staff.  Bennett  helped 
prepare  the  four-co.or  slide 
presentation.  “Public  Opinion  Is 
Local,"  which  he  has  shown  to 
industrial  and  advertising  execu¬ 
tives  throughout  the  country. 


Greetings  of  the  Season 

•  One  of  America’s  greatest  blessings  is  its  Fourth  Estate.  Its  resistance  to 
pressure  groups,  its  integrity,  its  forthrightness  in  dealing  with  issues  and 
handling  copy  on  a  news  basis,  sifting  facts  from  fancy,  has  been  our  greatest 
guarantee  of  our  continued  liberty.  It  has  been  our  best  bulwark  against  all 
foreign  “isms.” 

•  As  a  group  that  has  been  dealt  with  fairness,  in  news  and  editorial  text, 
we  in  the  brewing  industry  feel  a  special  appreciation  for  the  high  standards 
of  the  American  press. 

To  all  of  our  friends  of  the  Fourth  Estate,  A  Happy  and  Prosperous  1948 


UNITED  STATES  BREWERS  FOUNDATION 

21  East  40th  Street,  New  York  16,  V. 
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Record  Turnout 
Due  at  CNPA'S 
60th  Parley 

San  Francisco — ^Advance  res¬ 
ervations  for  the  60th  annual 
convention  of  the  California 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  indicate  record  attendance 
Jan.  15  18,  John  B.  Long,  general 
manager,  reported. 

Hotel  del  Coronado,  conven¬ 
tion  hotel,  was  sold  out  in  mid- 
November  and  San  Diego  hotels 
are  being  utilized  for  those  ap 
plying  subsequently.  Long  said. 
Carlyle  Reed,  El  Cajon  Valley 
News,  is  convention  chairman. 

Sessions  at  Coronado,  near 
San  Diego,  have  been  extended 
to  four  days.  J.  D.  Funk,  Santa 
Monica  Outlook  and  an  ANPA 
director,  is  president  with  Jo¬ 
seph  Vurgason,  National  City 
News,  first,  and  Carl  Lehman, 
Santa  Rosa  Press-Democrat,  sec¬ 
ond  vicepresidents. 

California  -  Nevada  AP,  of 
which  A  den  Waite.  SCAN,  is 
head,  will  meet  Jan.  15.  Ses¬ 
sions  of  the  Hometown  Daily 
Newspapers  and  of  the  Califor¬ 
nia  Newspaperboy  Foundation 
will  take  place  in  the  after¬ 
noon. 

CNPA  Industrial  Relations 
Bureau  members  and  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Newspaper  Advertising 
Service  will  conduct  successive 
meetings  Jan.  16,  preceding  the 
annual  awards  luncheon.  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Bureau  is  J.  Hart 
Clinton,  San  Mateo  Times,  with 
Harold  Schiotthauer,  manager. 
Carlyle  Reed  will  conduct 
CNAS  sessions.  Don  Pickens  is 
manager.  Robert  Thurmond, 
media  director:  J.  Walter 
Thompson,  Los  Angeles,  wiL  ad¬ 
dress  the  meeting. 

General  sessions  will  be  held 
Jan.  17.  The  new  executive 
and  advisory  board  members 
and  unit  presidents  will  meet 
Jan.  18. 

■ 

Doyle  Buckles  Dies 
After  an  Operation 

Tuscaloosa,  Ala.  —  Doyle 
Buckles.  51,  general  manager  of 
the  Alabama  Press  Association 
and  director  of  the  University 
of  Alabama  News  Bureau,  di^ 
at  a  Birmingham  hospital  Dec. 
18  after  an  operation. 

Buckles  was  nationally  known 
for  a  .ong  period  in  weekly 
newspaper  publication  through¬ 
out  the  Midwest  before  coming 
to  Alabama  in  1939  as  associate 
professor  of  journalism  at  the 
university,  news  bureau  director 
and  press  association  manager. 

■ 

N.  Y.  Daily  Sponsors 
Miami  Fashion  Show 

Miami  Beach,  Fla. — A  fashion 
show  contributed  by  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  will  be 
one  of  the  events  of  “Damon 
Runyon  Funday”  here  Dec.  29 

Featuring  creations  of  lead¬ 
ing  New  York  designers,  the 
show  has  been  arranged  and 
contributed  by  the  Herald  Trib¬ 
une's  retail  merchandising  serv¬ 
ice,  through  Robert  Bugel.en 
and  Jack  Perper  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  department. 


Senator  Buchanan 

continued  from  page  12 


Usher,  but  he  left  untold  many 
of  the  inconveniences  and  hard¬ 
ships  he  personally  endured  as 
he  campaigned  for  railway 
branch  lines  into  regions  of  raw 
prairie,  for  irrigation  and  nu¬ 
merous  other  developments. 

He  made  no  mention  of  the 
fact  that  during  his  pioneering 
davs  in  western  Canada  the  man 
who  had  registered  amazing  suc¬ 
cess  on  large  dailies  in  his  na¬ 
tive  Ontario  slept  many  a  night 
on  earthern  floors  in  a  tent,  sod- 
house  or  humble  shack,  or  that 
to  promote  the  Interests  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  his  territory  he 
had  travelled  literally  thousands 
of  miies  by  horse  and  buggy  or 
sleigh  over  vast  regions  of  roll¬ 
ing  prairie  without  the  slight¬ 
est  signnost. 

Also,  he  made  no  mention  of 
his  personal  contribution  to  the 
transformation  of  southern  Al¬ 
berta  from  ranching  country 
into  one  of  the  most  productive 
agricultural  and  coal  mining 
areas  in  Canada.  Due  largely 
to  his  ceaseless  efforts,  the  Leth¬ 
bridge  district  today  has  over 
500.000  acres  of  farmlands  un¬ 
der  irrigation  and  projects  are 
underway  to  increase  this  by 
another  600,000  acres. 

His  efforts,  however,  were  not 
forgotten  and  graceful  residents 
of  southern  Alberta  and  leaders 
of  governments,  business,  indus¬ 
tries.  newspapers  and  transpor¬ 
tation  services  across  Canada 
paid  him  honor. 

Leadership  Extolled 

’*'r.  Pifton  told  the  board  of 
trade  bannuet  gathering:  "While 
Senator  Buchanan  has  become 
a  national  figure  his  interest  in 
h's  own  com"'unitv  has  never 
slackened.  His  leadership  in 
such  matters  as  the  development 
of  i’-rigation  in  the  drv  areas  of 
southern  Alberta,  the  hvdro  de¬ 
velopment  and  industry  that 
goes  w’ith  it.  will  always  be  re¬ 
membered.” 

In  conferring  the  life  mem¬ 
bership  upon  him  the  board  of 
trade  gave  Senator  Buchanan  a 
framed  certificate  explaining: 
“In  grateful  recognition  of  long 
and  distingushed  service  to  this 
organization  and  to  the  city  of 
Lethbridge  and  district.  .  .  . 
For  never  failing  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  this  board  and  In  the 
civic  and  community  welfare  of 
this  city.” 

The  son  of  a  Methodist  “cir¬ 
cuit  rider”  in  Ontario.  Senator 
Buchanan  was  born  on  July  2. 
1876.  and  received  his  first  taste 
of  printers’  ink  in  1892  when  he 
went  to  work  as  a  printers'  ap¬ 
prentice  with  th“  Peterboro 
(Ont.)  Examiner.  He  spent  the 
davtime  in  “the  back  shop”  and 
the  evenings  trying  his  hand  at 
reporting,  to  which  he  shortly 
devoted  his  full  time  on  moving 
to  the  Peterboro  Review. 

In  1899  he  went  to  the  Toronto 
Telegram  and.  despite  his  young 
age.  became  city  editor  and  then 
news  editor.  He  left  Toronto 
when  he  was  27  to  become  the 
managing  director  of  the  St. 
Thomas.  Ont.,  Journal  but  the 
sale  of  that  paper  in  1905  sent 
him  looking  for  new  opportuni¬ 


ties  and  he  joined  the  trek  into 
the  western  part  of  Canada 
which  was  being  glamorized  and 
held  forth  as  a  land  of  oppor¬ 
tunity. 

When  he  reached  Lethbridge 
the  community  was  a  coal  min¬ 
ing  camp  with  a  population  of 
just  over  2,000  and  its  entire  ter¬ 
ritory  had  probably  5.000  per¬ 
sons.  Seeing  the  possibilities 
which  were  to  develop  Leth¬ 
bridge  into  a  thriving  city  with 
a  present  population  of  18.000 
and  its  district  into  one  now 
supporting  nearly  100,000,  the 
industrious  young  easterner 
bought  a  half  interest  in  the 
struggling  Lethbridge  Weekly 
Herald  which  had  been  started 
only  three  weeks  earlier. 

Within  a  short  time  he  ac¬ 
quired  control  of  the  paoer  and 
two  years  later  launched  it  into 
the  daily  fie’d  after  having 
helped  found  the  Western  Asso¬ 
ciated  Pre^s  in  the  prairie  pro¬ 
vinces.  This  organization,  which 
received  its  news  from  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  of  the  United 
States,  proved  the  forerunner  of 
the  Canadian  Press. 

Surrounding  himself  with  able 
and  trustworthy  executives,  the 
publisher  o^  the  Lethbridge  Her¬ 
ald  plunged  into  politics  and  in 
his  first  bid  for  a  political  office 
was  elected  to  the  Alberta  legis¬ 
lature  in  1909  as  a  Liberal  can¬ 
didate.  He  resigned  that  seat 
in  1911  to  successfully  contest 
a  seat  for  the  Canadian  House 
of  Commons  and  he  then  sat  in 
parliament  continuously  until 
retiring  from  politics  in  1921. 
He  received  his  life-time  ap¬ 
pointment  to  the  Canadian  sen¬ 
ate  on  September  5,  1925,  and 
received  the  news  while  work¬ 
ing  as  telegraph  editor. 

Former  President  of  CP 

For  many  years  Senator 
Buchanan  was  a  director  of  the 
Canadian  Press  and  he  served 
as  its  president  in  1944  and 
1945. 

Recalling  the  senator’s  jour- 
na  istic  achievements,  Mr.  Sif- 
ton  told  the  anniversary  cele¬ 
brants:  “No  newspaperman  can 
contemplate  the  career  of  Sena¬ 
tor  Buchanan  without  admira¬ 
tion.  and.  unless  he  is  a  better 
man  than  most  of  us,  without 
envy.  He  is  one  of  the  very 
few  men  who  have  ever  been 
one  of  the  founders  of  a  paper 
and  to  have  guided  its  destiny 
for  over  40  years.  His  term  as 
editor,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  is 
.surpassed  by  only  two  men  in 
Canada — J.  E.  Atkinson  and  J. 
W.  Dafoe,  and  in  Fngland  only 
by  C.  P.  Scott  of  the  Manches¬ 
ter  Guardian  and  Edward  Rus¬ 
sell  of  the  Liverpool  Daily  Post." 

And  to  Senator  Buchanan  the 
publisher  of  the  Winnipeg  Free 
Press  added:  “Sir,  today,  not 
only  your  own  community  but 
public  men  of  every  shade  of 
opinion,  representatives  of  or¬ 
ganizations  which  embrace  in 
their  activities  the  whole  of  this 
country  from  coast  to  coast,  join 
in  congratulating  you  on  your 
splendid  achievements.  While 
not  unmindfull  of  your  other  ac¬ 
tivities.  today  we  are  paying 
particular  honor  to  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Lethbridge  Her¬ 
ald,  and  if  I  may  be  the  spokes¬ 
man  for  your  friends  gathered 
here,  I  would  like  to  say  that  no 
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Canadian  journalist  has  set  a 
higher  standard  for  our  profei- 
sion,  no  one  has  so  easily  lived 
up  to  the  ideals  which  C.  P. 
Scott  set  forth  for  a  newspa¬ 
per.” 

But  Senator  Buchanan  has 
never  been  the  man  to  accept 
personal  praise  and  leave  it  at 
that.  He  repeatedly  insisted 
that  much  of  the  credit  be¬ 
longed  to  his  entire  staff,  and  a 
good  part  of  it  to  two  of  his 
executives.  Business  Manager 
John  Torrance  and  Managing 
Editor  Harold  G.  Long. 

“I  doubt  if  there  is  anybody 
on  a  newspaper  in  western  Can¬ 
ada  who  knows  as  much  about 
agriculture  and  conveys  more 
in  connection  with  sound  agri¬ 
cultural  developments  to  his 
readers  through  the  columns  of 
a  newspaper  than  Mr.  Long,” 
explain^  the  publisher.  He  also 
expressed  the  highest  possible 
praise  for  Mr.  Torrance,  whose 
retirement  Senator  Buchanan 
announced  the  following  day 
after  40  years’  service  as  the 
Herald's  business  manager. 

It  was  largely  through  the 
loyal  support  of  his  key  men. 
Senator  Buchanan  told  a  staff 
party,  that  he  was  able  to 
achieve  any  success  in  public 
life.  “If  I  had  not  had  them  to 
rely  upon  and  carry  on  my  busi¬ 
ness  during  long  absences,  I 
would  have  had  to  retire  from 
public  life.” 

Satisfied  with  his  personal 
achievements  and  intensely 
proud  of  the  newspaper,  which 
has  trained  and  produced  its  en¬ 
tire  staff  and  which  has  known 
only  one  publisher  and  editor 
and  is  generally  regarded  as  a 
leading  smal.-city  daily  in  Can¬ 
ada,  Senator  Buchanan  is  groom¬ 
ing  his  younger  son,  26  year-old 
Hugh,  to  take  over  the  helm.  At 
this  time  he  is  also  undertaking 
a  reorganization  to  overcome 
the  vacancy  left  through  the  re¬ 
tirement  of  his  business  man¬ 
ager  since  1907. 

■ 

Aids  Cancer  Fund 

Portland,  Ore. — Walter  Win- 
chell  recently  appointed  P.  L. 
Jackson,  publisher  and  editor 
of  the  Portland  Journal,  Far 
Northwest  director  for  the  Da¬ 
mon  Runyon  Memorial  Fund  for 
Cancer  Research.  A  check  for 
the  first  grant  of  $100,000  has 
been  received  in  Portland  and 
distributed  among  the  state  di¬ 
visions  of  the  American  Cancer 
Society  for  Oregon,  Washington 
and  Idaho. 


Australia 

•  The  only  journal  giving  the 
news  of  advertisers,  advertis¬ 
ing,  publishing,  printing  and 
commercial  broadcasting  In 
Australia  and  New  Zealand. 
If  you  are  planning  sales  cam¬ 
paigns  or  are  interested  In 
these  territories  read 
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500  Children 
Aided  by  Daily 
j  In  Kokomo,  Ind. 

Kokomo.  Ind.  —  This  year’s 
Christmas  aid  fund  sponsored  by 
the  Kokomo  Tribune  reached 
the  largest  number  of  needy 
children  in  the  fund’s  37-year 
history.  The  Tribune  estimated 
that  some  500  youngsters  re¬ 
ceived  toys,  warm  garments  and 

^  Known  as  the  Good  Fellows 
fund,  the  newspaper’s  charity 
program  raised  $2,700.  The 
Tribune  served  as  a  clearing 
house  for  money  donated  by 
hundreds  of  contributors  and  for 
letters  from  underprivileged 
children  and  from  citizens  who 
knew  of  neglected  families. 

Aiding  the  Tribune  were  the 
YWCA,  whose  women  packed 
sacks  and  baskets  with  c.othing 
and  toys,  and  the  city’s  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Boy 
Scouts,  who  delivered  the  bas¬ 
kets  on  Dec.  24. 

*  «  « 

Paper  Brings  Santa 
To  12,009  ‘Children' 

San  Anoelo,  Tex.  —  Twelve 
thousand  West  Texas  “kiddles” 
—from  2  to  62 — turned  out  here 
to  greet  Santa  Claus  on  his  25th 
annual  pre-Christmas  visit  un¬ 
der  the  sponsorship  of  the  San 
Angelo  Standard-Times. 

Most  of  them  came  to  get  the 
candy  St.  Nicholas  and  his  aides 
tossed  from  the  second  story  of 
the  Standard  Times  bui  ding, 
but  some  wanted  to  see  if  the 
pot-bellied  old  gentleman  really 
would  get  here  after  the  tria.s 
and  tribuations  he  suffered  were 
chronicled  in  Standard-Times 
build-up  stories  for  the  visit. 

Starting  with  a  box  on  page  1 
Nov.  11,  revealing  that  the 
Standard-Times  had  sent  a 
radiogram  asking  Santa  to  visit, 
staffers  on  the  paper  got  the  old 
gentleman  out  of  one  bad  situa¬ 
tion  into  another  and  kept  West 
Texas  kids  speculating  almost 
down  to  the  final  week  whether 
or  not  Santa  would  show. 

Herbert  Taylor,  Standard- 
Times  business  manager,  played 
the  part  of  Santa  Claus  for 
something  more  than  the  20th 
time.  Jim  Lindsey,  city  editor, 
and  Charlie  Webb,  night  po.ice 
reporter,  got  Santa  in  and  out 
of  hot  water  and  finally  to  San 
Angelo. 


'Rozzberry  Edition' 
f  Brings  In  $2,220 

Mt.  Clemens,  Mich. — A  Good- 
fellows’  “Razzberry”  edition  of 
the  Mt.  Clemens  Monitor,  with 
the  entire  cost  borne  by  the 
publisher,  raised  more  than 
$2,220  for  the  Monitor’s  Christ¬ 
mas  fund.  Copies  were  sold  for 
anywhere  from  25  cents  to  $250 
each. 

Editorial  content,  featuring 
special  Christmas  stories,  was 
prepared  by  Staff  Columnist 
Desmond  Arnsby,  C.  Lee  Cox 
of  the  advertising  staff  super- 
vked  preparation  of  many  “gag” 

I  D  II  I"  of  tbe  old 

L  aallyhoo  magazine.  Advertisers 
paid  $10  each  for  10-inch  inser- 
Uons.  swelling  the  Goodfellows’ 
fund  by  another  $300. 


'Santa  Wiites 
To  23,000  Kids 

Philadelphia  —  Imagine  an¬ 
swering  the  Santa  Claus  letters 
of  23,000  children.  That’s  what 
the  Philadelphia  Daily  News  did 
in  its  unique  promotion  stunt 
this  year.  Making  the  job  all  the 
harder,  the  News  had  the  bulk 
of  the  red  and  green  missives 
mailed  from  the  town  of  Santa 
Claus,  Ind.,  to  make  them  ap¬ 
pear  ah  the  more  authentic. 

Raymond  Gathrid,  promotion 
manager,  said  the  campaign  was 
purely  a  good-will  gesture. 

Soapbox  Derby 
Sponsor  Ired 
By  Change 

Mamaroneck,  N.  Y. — “Frank¬ 
ly,  Chevrolet,  we  don’t  like  it." 
That  was  the  theme  of  a  blister¬ 
ing  editorial  the  Mamaroneck 
Daily  Times  addressed  to  the 
Chevrolet  Division  of  General 
Motors  Corp.  after  the  Times 
had  been  dropped  as  a  sponsor 
of  the  annual  Soap  Box  Derby 
after  six  years. 

Other  newspapers  in  the 
Macy-Westchester  group  reprint¬ 
ed  the  editorial  and  added  com¬ 
ments  of  their  own.  The  edi¬ 
torial  prepared  by  H.  Richmond 
Campbell,  editor  and  general 
manager  of  the  Times,  asserted: 

“It  is  a  trifle  embarrassing  to 
our  community  to  be  welcomed 
with  open  arms  this  year;  only 
to  be  unceremoniously  elimi¬ 
nated  next  year.  .  .  ,  Your  Derby 
has  grown  big,  but  it  will  never 
grow  bigger  than  the  small 
towns  which  have  contributed  so 
largely  to  its  initial  success.” 

The  Times’  elimination,  it  had 
been  stated  by  Myron  E.  Scott, 
general  manager  of  the  Derby, 
was  due  to  the  close  proximity 
of  Mamaroneck  to  White  Plains. 
The  1948  Derby  will  include 
boys  from  the  area  in  the  White 
Plains  competition. 

■ 

Small  Daily  Scores 
With  Football  Fans 

Hugo,  Okla. — An  accomplish¬ 
ment — an  every-day  event  on 
big-city  papers  —  caused  much 
comment  in  favor  of  the  Hugo 
Daily  News,  an  afternoon  daily 
covering  this  Oklahoma  town 
of  7,000. 

The  football  battle  of  the  year 
— Hugo  High  Against  Oklahoma 
City’s  Central  High — was  on  so 
the  paper  was  made  up,  except 
for  a  three-column  hole  on  page 
one,  the  banner  head,  and  a 
hole  for  the  lead  story  in  col¬ 
umn  one. 

Then  all  the  employes,  with 
the  exception  of  one  printer 
(who  wasn’t  interested  in  foot- 
bail ),  and  Publisher  W.  E. 
Schooler  ( who  handled  the  loud¬ 
speaker  arrangements  of  the 
play-by-play  account  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  area  downtown)  went  off 
to  see  the  game. 

Editor  Paul  Mendy,  working 
at  the  stadium,  sent  copy  via 
messenger  boy  on  bicycle,  back 
to  the  printer,  and  the  paper 
hit  the  street  just  in  time  to 
catch  the  fans  returning  home. 
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The 

Carriage 

Trade 

Last  year’s  three  million  new  babies  were  “stop- 
press”  news  to  at  least  30,000,000  people — parents, 
grandparents,  relatives  and  neighbors. 

These  babies  were  new  customers  for  us,  too. 

More  than  750,000  of  America’s  progeny  in  1946 
were  fed  a  medically-prescribed  evaporated  milk  for¬ 
mula — certainly  a  far  cry  from  the  days  when  feed¬ 
ing  infants  canned  milk  was  considered  unthinkable 
by  most  parents. 

Visit  a  modern  evaporated  milk  plant,  and  you  come 
away  with  the  feeling  that  you  have  just  seen  every 
known  implement  of  science  and  industry  working 
to  safeguard  the  uniform  goodness  and  quality  of  a 
vital  food. 

Such  a  plant  is  operated  by  A  &  P  in  the  heart  of 
Wisconsin’s  famous  dairyland.  Served  by  thou¬ 
sands  of  high-test  farms,  this  condensery  processes 
over  700,000  pounds  of  evaporated  milk  daily. 

In  addition  to  maintaining  a  constant  laboratory 
vigil  over  every  step  of  its  process,  the  plant’s  field 
staff  conducts  a  program  of  herd  improvement,  barn 
construction,  sanitation  and  other  services  to  help 
patron  farmers  retain  the  traditional  excellence  of 
their  product. 

Thoroughness  of  this  kind  is  the  proper  obligation 
of  a  company  charged  with  feeding  millions  of 
American  families.  Thoroughness  in  all  their 
operations  has  enabled  the  men  and  women  of 
A  &  P  for  88  years  to  do  the  nation’s  most  efficient 
job  of  food  distribution. 


A  &  P  FOOD  STORES 
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Stiles  Case 

continued  jrom  page  7 


the  official  proceedings  of  the 
ITU  convention  at  Cleveland, 
when  the  no  contract  policy  was 
adopted:  the  union  constitution 
and  by-laws,  and  other  data 
which  ITU  attorneys  have  an¬ 
nounced  they  would  not  sur¬ 
render  under  subpoenas. 

One  of  Randolph's  letters  to 
Stiles  which  went  into  the  rec¬ 
ord  stated: 

“It  is  my  opinion  that  either 
your  lawyer  has  been  pulling 
your  leg  or  you  have  gone  off 
on  an  emotional  binge.  Your 
lawyer  should  have  explained  to 
you  some  of  the  legal  /undo 
mentals  involved.  Many  pub¬ 
lishers  throughout  the  country 
have  had  those  fundamentals 
explained  to  them  and  the  pol¬ 
icy  of  the  ITU  finds  no  resis¬ 
tance. 

“I  assure  you  that  there  is  no 
possible  chance  of  the  law  of 
the  land  compelling  us  to  agree 
to  anything  and  hope  for  a  con¬ 
tinuance  of  friendly  relations 
between  your  paper  and  the 
local  and  International  unions.” 

A  short  time  later,  when 
Stiles  was  faced  with  a  crip¬ 
pling  slowdown  in  his  compos¬ 
ing  room,  he  testified,  Randolph 
replied  to  a  new  plea  for  a  for¬ 
mal  contract  with  a  telegram 
stating  he  was  sending  ITU  Rep¬ 
resentative  Robert  Kirkpatrick 
to  Rockville  Center  to  tell  the 
local  union  how  it  could  offer  a 
contract.  This  was  later  iden 
lied  as  Form  P  6  a.  with  the 
60-dav  cancellation  clause. 

'Misguided  Interpretations' 

Stiles  wired  bark  he  did  not 
understand  Randolnh's  "cryptic  ’ 
message.  The  ITU  chief  re¬ 
plied  : 

“Although  ive  hare  no  way  of 
controlling  any  interpretation 
you  may  wish  to  place  on  it. 
with  a  little  CO  operation  instead 
of  antagonistic  insistence  on  the 
last  Oh  nee  of  flesh  provided  by 
misguided  interpretations  of 
Taft  Hartley  innuendo,  you  will 
find  our  members  well  prepared 
to  match  good  faith  teith  pub- 
lishers  anywhere  anytime." 

Stiles  recited  a  step  by-step  ' 
history  of  his  negotiations  with 
the  union  and  Macht  pointed  up 
testimony  which  was  aimed  at 
substantiating  the  complaint  as 
to  the  union's  refusal  to  bargain 
in  good  faith,  its  insistence  upon 
a  closed  shop,  slowdown  tactics 
and  domination  of  the  local  by 
ITU. 

Several  times,  the  publisher 
testified,  union  negotiators 
pleaded  with  him  to  "be  a  good 
fellow,  like  some  other  publish¬ 
ers.  and  go  along  with  us."  He 
related  how  a  dozen  men  left 
his  composing  room  to  go  to 
work  for  the  competing  news¬ 
paper  Newsday,  after  the  man¬ 
agement  of  that  paper  had 
worked  out  an  agreement  with 
the  union  for  retroactive  pay 
and  slide  day  pay. 

Local  Couldn't  Sign 

The  Review  Star  publisher 
said  further  that  union  spokes¬ 
men  told  him  on  numerous  oc¬ 
casions,  after  Aug.  22.  that  they 
just  couldn't  sign  a  contract. 
They  w'ould  lose  all  their  rights 


and  privileges  in  the  ITU,  they 
told  him. 

Postcard  bulletins  were  intro¬ 
duced  to  show  how  ITU  directed 
the  local  in  the  conduct  of  its 
negotiations. 

At  one  point  in  his  testimony. 
Stiles  referred  to  a  diary  he  said 
he  has  kept  for  25  years.  He 
read  a  notation  in  July:  “Re¬ 
fused  to  sign  the  ITU  contract 
and  defied  strike  threat.”  That 
entry,  he  said,  referred  to  the 
stalemate  on  the  original  Form 
A  clauses  which  the  union  at¬ 
tached  to  the  usual  agreement 
after  terms  of  wages  and  hours 
had  been  settled. 

The  local  union.  Stiles  said, 
agreed  to  a  scale  of  $73  days. 
$76  nights  and  $79  lobster  trick, 
retroactive  to  July  1,  with  a  $2 
increase  across  the  board  on 
Jan.  1.  1948,  for  38^^  hours. 
Newsday.  he  related,  made  a 
settlement  at  $75  for  40  hours. 

$93  Scale  Demanded 

After  the  Cleveland  conven¬ 
tion.  Stiles  said,  the  union 
handed  him  a  new  contract  pro- 
po.sal  setting  forth  a  scale  of 
$93.  $102  and  $105  for  32Vfe 
hours.  Attached  to  it  was  the 
60-day  termination  clause  and 
Form  A  provisions  for  waiving 
legal  action. 

"I  told  the  scale  committee,” 
Stiles  said,  "that  this  was  a 
sham  offer  and  an  effort  to  force 
me  to  accept  the  ITU  Conditions 
of  Employment.  I  could  not 
operate  the  composing  room  un¬ 
der  its  clauses. 

"Kirkpatrick  said  he  could 
not  agree  to  any  changes.  It  had 
to  be  taken  as  offered.” 

In  this  connection.  Stiles  re¬ 
lated.  Kirkpatrick  pleaded: 
"Whv  can't  you  work  under 
Conditions  of  Employment  as 
other  publishers  are  doing?  Be 
a  good  fellow  like  them." 

The  union  had  posted  its  Con 
ditions  on  the  Review  Star  bul¬ 
letin  board  on  Aug.  8.  They  re¬ 
mained  there.  Stiles  said,  until 
a  day  or  two  after  the  strike. 
Aloncside  of  them,  however,  the 
publisher  put  up  a  formal  re¬ 
jection  notice  and  a  statement 
to  employes.  On  Aug.  17  he  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  wage  scale 
agreed  upon  in  negotiations 
would  become  effective  as  of 
that  day. 

Stiles  took  his  difficulty  to 
the  State  Mediation  Board  but 
intervention  failed  when  Kirk¬ 
patrick  declared  the  publisher 
would  have  to  sign  the  con¬ 
tracts  presented  by  the  union 
or  work  under  Conditions  of 
Employment,  according  to  the 
witness.  The  union  representa¬ 
tive  also  threatened  then,  Stiles 
said,  that  the  alternative  was  a 
strike  and  lockout.  A  few  days 
later,  the  union  filed  notice  of 
termination  of  the  old  contract, 
refusing  to  recognize  an  indef¬ 
inite  continuation  clause. 

Early  in  September,  Stiles  re¬ 
lated,  Byrnes,  who  was  a  proof¬ 
reader  in  the  Review-Star  corn- 
nosing  room,  asked  if  a  newly 
hired  foreman,  Oscar  Kamb, 
was  a  member  of  the  typograph¬ 
ical  union 

“I  told  him  'Yes.'  and  asked 
why  he  ra  sed  the  question.” 
Stiles  testified.  "Byrnes  then 
declared  that  unless  the  fore¬ 
man  is  a  union  man  the  men 
will  not  work.” 


Kamb  took  full  charge  of  the 
composing  room,  Stiles  said,  and 
he  went  out  with  the  rest  of  the 
union  men  when  the  strike  was 
called.  An  entirely  new  force 
was  recruited  and  trained  and 
the  paoer  has  not  missed  a  day 
of  publication. 

All  through  September  and 
October.  Stiles  said,  he  continued 
to  meet  with  union  representa¬ 
tives.  On  one  occasion  he  com¬ 
plained  to  Byrnes  that  the  night 
force  was  producing  very  little 
work  and  the  paper  could  not 
go  on  much  longer  if  the  men 
persisted  in  slowing  down  and 
leaving.  His  original  crew  had 
43  men.  Stiles  said.  By  October 
it  was  down  to  31. 

Byrnes  explained,  Stiles  said, 
that  the  men  were  going  over 
to  Newsday  because  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  agreement  had  been 
reached. 

“We  ought  to  work  the  same 
as  Newsday — on  the  basis  of  a 
verbal  agreement — Byrnes  told 
me,”  Stiles  testified. 

Later,  he  went  on,  Bvrnes  of¬ 
fered  to  consider  Conditions  of 
Employment  prepared  by  the 
publisher,  but  cautioned  they 
would  have  to  be  identical  with 
those  submitted  by  the  union. 

Time  and  again.  Stiles  said, 
the  union  representatives  pro¬ 
tested  they  were  merely  doing 
what  they  had  been  told  to  do: 
the  policy  had  been  predeter¬ 
mined. 

“When  I  accused  them  of  not 
acting  in  good  faith.”  Stiles  as¬ 
serted,  "they  replied  ‘that's  just 
too  bad.  we  can't  do  anything 
about  it.’” 

Final  Question  Period 

In  preparation  for  filing  a 
complaint  with  NLRB.  Stiles 
di.sclosed  that  his  attorneys  had 
drawn  up  a  .set  of  formal  ques 
tions  to  be  put  to  the  union  at 
a  negotiation  session.  Stiles  told 
how  he.  Richard  Dooley,  an  as¬ 
sistant,  and  William  M.  Fowley, 
business  manager,  took  turns 
asking  the  questions  and  a  rec¬ 
ord  of  the  answers  was  kept. 

Final  question  on  the  list  was: 
"Is  your  future  action  prede¬ 
termined?"  Stiles  said  the  an 
swer  was  “Yes,  we're  following 
instructions  of  Randolph.” 

Macht  put  into  evidence  a 
copy  of  the  Conditions  of  Em¬ 
ployment  and  asked  the  ex¬ 
aminer  to  note  particularly  the 
clause  which  read:  "The  com¬ 
posing  room  shall  be  operated 
under  the  laws  of  the  union.” 

After  a  series  of  telegrams  be¬ 
tween  Rockville  Center  and  In¬ 
dianapolis,  which  effected  no 
change  in  the  union’s  position. 
Stiles  said  he  filed  the  complaint 
whereupon  Byrnes  came  to  him 
and  asked  that  it  be  withdrawn 
"because  the  competing  news¬ 
paper  has  not  instituted  any 
such  proceedings,”  Stiles  said. 

As  an  immediate  aftermath  of 
the  strike  on  Nov.  10,  Stiles 
also  started  suit  against  the 
union  for  $200,000  damages. 

At  the  NLRB  hearing  to  date. 
Perl  has  been  the  only  union 
lawyer,  except  for  one  day.  He 
has  consulted  frequently  with 
Byrnes  and  with  Mrs.  Ruth 
Clark,  also  a  former  Review- 
Star  proofreader,  who  was  sec- 
relarv  to  the  scale  committee  of 
Local  915. 


Pasadena  Paper 
Attains  Daily 
Status  on  Jan.  1 

By  Campbell  Watson 

Pasadena,  Calif. — Begun  15 
years  ago  as  a  weekly,  the  tab¬ 
loid  Pasadena  Independent  be¬ 
comes  a  daily  Jan.  1  by  addine 
one  midweek  issue  and  publish¬ 
ing  Tuesdays,  Wednesdays 
Thursdays,  Fridays  and  Sun¬ 
days. 

Originally  a  partnership,  the 
Independent  was  founded  by 
Eimer  D.  Bates,  present  pub 
isher,  previously  without  news 
paper  experience,  and  Frederick 
Runyon,  whose  long  experience 
began  at  the  age  of  12  when  he 
founded  the  still  thriving  Mill 
Valley  (Calif.)  Record. 

The  New  Year’s  edition  will 
be  purely  pictorial  and  will 
carry  no  advertising.  Entry  into 
the  daily  ranks  is  being  her¬ 
alded  in  extensive  advertising 

Circulation  rates  will  be  ad¬ 
vanced  10  cents  monthly  to  50 
cents.  The  Independent  started 
on  a  free  distribution  basis.  ’To- 
day  it  is  all  paid  and  exceeds 
32.000,  F.  G.  Runyon,  editor  and 
son  of  the  co-founder,  said. 

"Classified  volume  is  the  great¬ 
est  volume  of  any  tabloid  in  the 
country.”  Runyon  added.  “More 
than  4.600,000  lines  for  the  first 
10  months  assure  an  excess  of 
6.000.000  lines  for  this  year.” 

Co-Founder  Runyon  started 
the  Independent  on  ideas  he  had 
considered  for  years,  his  son  ex¬ 
plained.  He  had  gone  to  San 
Francisco  newspapers  from  Mill 
Valley,  including  the  old  Call, 
and  was  associated  with  the  late 
F.  W.  Kellogg  in  founding  the 
Pasadena  Post  and  then  the 
string  of  southern  California 
newspapers  which  were  sold  to 
Col.  I.  C.  Copley  in  1930. 

The  present  editor  has  been 
associated  with  the  Independent 
since  its  beginning.  He  was  for¬ 
mer  sports  editor  of  Pasadena 
Post,  managing  editor  of  Glen¬ 
dale  News-Press  and  a  radio 
writer.  R.  F.  Krueger  is  adver¬ 
tising  director.  The  Independent 
gained  tri  weekly  status  by  1941 
and  later  began  publishing  four 
times  weekly.  Plans  to  enter  the 
daily  field  have  been  long  de¬ 
layed  for  want  of  newsprint,  and 
even  this  year  advertising  was 
curtailed  for  lack  of  space. 

■ 

I.  S.  Mertle  Named 
By  Kemart  Company 

Frank  P.  Adams,  president 
of  Kemart  Corp.,  Las  announced 
that  J.  S.  Mertle.  F.R.P.S., 
F.P.S.A.,  authority  on  photo¬ 
mechanics.  will  serve  as  tech¬ 
nical  director  of  the  concern. 
Kemart  Corp.,  with  home  offices 
in  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  was  or¬ 
ganized  to  develop  and  intro¬ 
duce  processes  of  halftone  re¬ 
production  invented  by  Burtt  L. 
Berry,  based  on  the  principle 
of  employing  fluorescing  origi¬ 
nals.  'They  aim  at  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  automatic  highlight  ef¬ 
fects.  and  improved  and  more 
faithful  rendition  of  tones  and 
detail  in  halftone  images  by  any 
process. 
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ANPA  And  Pressmen 
ij  Sign  Arbitration  Pact 


CINCINNATI,  O.  —  With  both 
side.s  agree! n»  to  waive  court 
suits  and  civil  actions  under  the 
Taft  Hartley  Law,  ollicers  of  the 
Internationa.  Printing  Press 
men  s  Union  and  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  signed  here  this  week  a 
fiVeycar  renewal  of  their  40- 
year  old  arbitration  agreement. 
The  legal  waiver  is  a  new  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  pact.  Provisions  also 
were  added  to  the  original 
agreement  which  are  intended 
to  speed  up  the  arbitration  proc- 

**The  contract  signed  here  for 
the  ninth  time  has  virtua.ly 
eliminated  strikes  in  the  past, 
although  the  autonomous  right 
to  invoke  it  is  left  to  the  local 
unions  and  publishers. 

The  contract  was  signed  b.v 
President  George  L,  Berry, 
Charles  V.  Ernest,  Baltimore, 
vicepresident,  and  William  H, 
McHugh.  Indianapolis,  secretary- 
treasurer,  International  Printing 
Pressmen's  and  Assistants' 
Union  of  North  America;  George 
N.  Dale  and  Co!.  Lewis  B.  Rock, 
publisher  of  the  Dai/ton  ( O. ) 
Journal  and  Dayton  Herald,  for 
ANPA, 


Record  Vote  Cast 


f 

4 


Major  Berry  commented: 

"When  disagreement  arises  in 
industry  and  between  nations  as 
to  the  true  facts  there  should  be 
an  instrumentality  b.v  which  the 
facts  may  be  identified  rather 
than  to  engage  in  warfare  which 
usually  destroys  all  facts  and 
eliminates  the  spirit  of  commu¬ 
nity  interest  that  is  present. 

"In  the  newspaper  printing 
industry  of  America  the  mem¬ 
bership  of  the  International 
Printing  Pressmen's  and  Assist¬ 
ants'  Union  plays  an  important 
part  with  new  and  expanding 
responsibilities  as  to  the  pros¬ 
perity  and  stability  of  that  en¬ 
terprise,  and  we  acknowledge 
the  existence  of  community  in¬ 
terest.  Thus,  we  commit  our- 
se.ves  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
industry  upon  a  high  plane, 
characteristic  of  and  expected 
in  a  democracy,  of  good  will, 
cooperation  and  the  equitable 
distribution  of  the  profits  creat¬ 
ed  by  those  who  produce  the 
wealth  and  the  maintenance  of 
peace  with  the  usage  of  the  in¬ 
strumentality  of  arbitration  as 
the  last  resort  in  maintaining 
that  peace  which  is  good  for  ail 
the  human  units  dependent  upon 
the  newspaper  industry  for  their 
economic  happiness  and  suc¬ 
cess. 


We  have  met  here  today 
consummate  an  internatioi 
f™‘tration  agreement  betwe 
the  American  Newspaper  Pi 
ishers  Association  and  the 
ternational  Printing  Pressme 
and  Assistants’  Union  for  a  | 
of  five  years.  It  succe< 
eight  previous  five-year  peri 
contracts.  In  other  words 
are  entering  into  an  additioi 
nve-year  period  which  will 
:"fish  a  record  of  45  years 
the  history  of  the  industry 
Which  arbitration  has  been  u- 
to  prevent  the  stoppage  of  c 
business. 


"In  the  referendum  of  the 
membership  of  the  International 
Printing  Pre.s.'men'.s  and  As.sist- 
arits'  Union  which  has  just 
closed,  the  largest  vote  that  has 
ever  been  recorded  in  the  his 
tory  of  thi.s  union  was  given 
to  extending  the  contract  for  an¬ 
other  live  years. 

Means  for  Basic  Solution 

"Arbitration  contracts  arrived 
at  by  voluntary  acquiescence,  in 
the  principle  con.-^titutes  not 
only  the  solution  to  labor-man¬ 
agement  prob.ems.  but  consti¬ 
tutes  the  basis  upon  which  dif¬ 
ferences  between  other  indus- 
trie.s  and  other  nations  of  peo¬ 
ple  might  well  be  composed.  We 
are  pleased  to  reaffirm  our  be¬ 
lief  in  arbitration  as  the  last 
resort  to  maintain  opportunities 
of  the  continuity  of  wealth  pro¬ 
duction  that  we  might  thus  have 
a  sound,  stab  e  and  lasting  econ- 
om.v  in  the  United  States  and 
in  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  over 
which  countries  our  jurisdiction 
extends. 

"We  are  comforted  in  the  fact 
that  the  experience  of  40  years 
b.v  trials  and  balance.s  has 
proved  irrevocably  that  volun 
tary  arbitration  constitutes  the 
basic  solution  of  our  difficulties 
in  the  conduct  of  the  newspaper 
industry  of  the  United  States 
and  of  Canada." 

Others  Asked  to  Go  Along 

Dale,  chairman  of  the  ANPA 
special  standing  committee, 
made  this  statement: 

"I  join  Major  Berry  in  the 
hope  that  this  new  contract  will 
be  executed  by  every  ANPA 
member  and  his  pressmen. 

"It  was  inevitable,  after  al 
most  a  half  centur.v  of  mutually 
advantageous  arbitration  re  a- 
tionships.  that  our  two  organiza 
tions  should  waive  recourse  to 
the  legal  privilege  of  settling 
grievances  in  the  courtroom. 
Our  traditio!ially  fine  relations 
with  IPP&AU  and  its  high  re¬ 
gard  for  the  sanctity  of  con¬ 
tracts  will  not  be  lost  sight  of 
by  newspaper  publishers. 

“The  members  of  our  associa¬ 
tion  are  not  ♦committed  to  our 
decision,  but  t  am  confident  that 
they  will  unhesitatingl.v  agree 
that  our  proven  arbitration  pro- 
cedure.s  should  be  continued. 

"It  is  my  hope  that  the  print¬ 
ers.  stereotypers,  engravers  and 
other  unions  with  which  news¬ 
papers  have  relations  will  soon 
accept  the  ANPA  invitation  to 
join  in  arbitration  agreements 
similar  to  this  new  pact  with 
the  pressmen.  Better  than  mere 
words,  it  evidences  a  deep-.seated 
desire  on  the  part  of  ANPA  to 
promote  amicable  relations 
among  newspaper  employes  and 
publishers." 

■ 

Stoppage  in  Seattle 

SF..ATTI.E — A  dispute  over  wages 
for  compositors  closed  major  job 
printing  plants  in  metropolitan 
Seattle  in  mid  December,  result¬ 
ing  in  curtailment  or  temporary 
stoppage  of  publication  of  sev¬ 
eral  community  and  labor  news¬ 
papers. 
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"lit  IliHior  itf  llenjaniin  Franklin" 

20th  ANNUAL  PRINTING  EDUCATION  WEEK 

January  11-17,  1948 


SOME  FRANKLIN  FIRSTS 

Discove''ed  that  lightning  Is  electricity. 

Invented  the  lightning  rod. 

Invented  the  Franklin  stove — the  first  successful  wood-b'j'ning 
stove  in  the  country. 

Helped  to  establish  the  first  Insurance  company  In  Amer. ca. 

In  Philadelphia,  orqanired  the  first  street  cleaning,  the  first  fire 
comoany,  the  first  library,  the  first  hospital. 

Invented  a  copying  press. 

Invented  bi  focal  spectacles. 

Invented  the  harmonica. 

Originator  of  the  modern  science  of  air-conditioning. 

First  to  discover  the  Gulf  Stream  Is  higher  than  surroydlng 
water  and  first  to  have  this  Stream  charted. 

First  to  demonstrate  that  oil  on  water  will  still  waves. 

Father  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau 
Established  the  first  circulating  library. 

Founded  the  University  of  Pennsylvania — the  first  non-sece- 
tarlan  university. 

Originated  the  elective  system  of  college  credits. 

First  to  prescribe  athletics  as  an  adjunct  of  college  educa*  on. 
Started  the  first  thrift  campaign. 

First  to  propose  o'ayliglit  saving. 

Organized  the  postal  system  and  was  the  first  Postmaster  Gen¬ 
eral. 

First  to  attempt  to  Illustrate  the  news  In  American  newspapers — 
the  first  to  publish  question  and  answers. 

Request  circulation  managers  to  acquaint  boys  with  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  a  career  in  printing  by  holding  suitable  Franklin 
rallies. 

Impress  youth  with  the  Importance  of  the  printing  profession 
as  a  huge  and  interesting  business  offering  unlimited  opportun¬ 
ity. 

Persuade  mayors,  governors,  legislators,  radio  chains  and 
broadcasters  to  proclaim  and  stress  benefits  of  Printing  Educa¬ 
tion  Week. 

Canvass  banks  and  insurance  companies  to  feature  printing 
education  and  Franklin  thrift  posters. 

Printing  Education  Week  helps  make  useful  citizens  as  is 
ezemplified  by  philosophies,  character  and  achievements  of 
"Benjamin  Franklin — Printer." 

Sponsored  by  National  Graphic  Arts  Education  Association  in 
cooperation  with  The  International  Benjamin  Franklin  Society, 
Inc.,  and  The  Franklin  Institute.  The  Printing  Industry — repre¬ 
sented  by  International  Association  of  Printing  House  Craftsmen 
and  Printing  Industry  of  America — joins  with  us  In  observing 
PRINTING  WEEK  during  the  same  period. 

For  additional  promotional  material,  write  to  National  Graphic 
Arts  Education  Association,  412  National  Savings  &  Trust  Bldg., 
719  15th  Street  N.  W.,  Washington  5,  D.  C. 
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Randolph  Testifies 

continued  from  page  7 

court  has  told  us  it  is  against 
the  law  .  .  .  not  on  the  word  of 
a  congressman,  or  a  senator  or 
Counsel  Denham.” 

His  reference  was  to  Robert 
N.  Denham,  general  counsel  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board. 

“The  Taft  Hartley  Law.”  Ran¬ 
dolph  asserted,  “specifically  and 
definitely  lays  the  foundation 
for  the  destruction  of  the  ITU. 
But  we  have  bargained  in  good 
faith  as  the  law  provides.  We 
resent  any  statement  by  anyone 
that  we  are  trying  to  avoid, 
evade  or  violate  the  law.  We 
are  trying  to  live  under  the  pre¬ 
rogatives  that  are  left  us  under 
the  law.  We  have  complied 
with  the  law  100%. 

“You  can’t  examine  the  skulls 
of  human  beings  to  see  if  they 
have  good  faith.  We  not  only 
bargained  for  wages,  hours  and 
conditions  of  employment,  but 
also  offered  a  contract. 

“All  emnloyers  profess  a  love 
for  us.  They  say  they  won’t  do 
anvthing  to  harm  us.  We  cannot 
believe  their  professions  when 
we  must  give  them  the  sword 
with  which  they  can  decapitate 
us.  Why  should  we  let  them 
chop  us  up  to  agreeing  with 
them?” 

Randolph  said  that  the  con¬ 
tract  offered  by  the  union — 
Form  P  6  A — eliminates  any  pro¬ 
vision  that  violates  a  state  or 
federal  law. 

That  contract,  however,  would 
permit  the  union  to  continue  a 
closed  shop,  to  refuse  to  handle 
non  union  work  or  work  from 
non-union  shops,  and  would  give 
the  union  complete  Jurisdiction 
in  composing  rooms. 

Randolph  was  asked  by  the 
subcommittee  why  he  would  not 
sign  a  contract  which  the  pub¬ 
lishers  would  agree  to  accept. 

“Why  should  we  sign  a  con¬ 
tract  that  permits  us  to  be  sued 
while  we  are  being  chopped 
up?”  he  countered. 

Randolph  Cites  Union  Religions 

Randolph  and  Repr.  Charles 
J.  Kersten  (R. — Wls. ).  a  com¬ 
mittee  member,  engaged  in  an 
argument  as  to  whether  the 
union  or  employer  had  the  right 
over  hiring  under  the  ITU  closed 
shop. 

“The  employer  does  the  hir¬ 
ing."  Randolph  replied.  “But  in 
our  industry  it  has  been  his¬ 
torical  that  the  hiring  is  done 
through  a  foreman  who  is  a 
member  of  the  union. 

“It  is  our  history  and  tradi¬ 
tion  —  our  religion  — ^  that  we 
work  only  with  union  men  hired 
through  a  foreman  w’ho  is  a 
member  of  our  union.” 

Randolph  said  the  strikers 
would  return  to  their  jobs  if  the 
publishers  “paid  them  a  fair 
wage.” 

“All  they  have  to  do  now  is 
pay  them  a  fair  wage.  TOen  they 
can  get  back  to  work.  We  can 
argue  out  the  imponderables 
after  that.  The  ITU  is  out  on 
strike  for  wages  only,”  he  as 
serted. 

“Our  policy  is  no-contract 
now.  That  policy  is  susceptible 
to  considerable  interpretation. 


The  ITU  as  a  union  has  been 
trying  to  apply  that  policy  in  a 
peaceful  way  and  still  preserve 
the  union. 

“The  trouble  here  is  that  the 
employers  won’t  agree  on  the 
kind  of  a  contract  that  protects 
us  and  we  don’t  want  the  kind 
of  contract  they  want  to  give 
us.” 

Would  Wipe  Out  Law 

Owens  asked  Randolph 
whether  he  would  like  to  have 
the  Labor-Management  Relations 
Act  wiped  off  the  books. 

“Completely,”  Randolph  re¬ 
plied.  “Take  this  law  off  the 
books  and  begin  over  again. 
Leave  the  bargaining  to  be  done 
at  the  bargaining  table." 

Kersten  asked:  “Isn’t  the  60- 
day  contract  cancellation  provi¬ 
sion  that  you  have  offered  one 
of  the  real  difficulties?” 

Randolph  replied:  “That’s 
one.  The  chief  difficulty  now  is 
wages.” 

Kersten:  “Could  the  union 
now  enter  into  a  stable  one-year 
contract?" 

Randolph:  “No.  We’re  in  a 
spiral  of  inflation.  Living  costs 
have  risen  20%  in  the  last  year. 
We’re  always  a  year  behind  in 
wage  increases.” 

Kersten:  “Would  you  be  will¬ 
ing  now  to  sit  down  and  settle 
this  strike? 

Randolph:  “I’m  always  will¬ 
ing  to  sit  down  with  anyone  at 
anv  time  of  day  or  night.” 

Interrupting.  Owens  said  the 
committee  was  not  going  to  in¬ 
terfere  with  the  strike  in  any 
wav. 

Then  Randolph  put  in: 

“You’ll  never  be  able  to  legis¬ 
late  the  details  of  industrial 
management.” 

“Or  character  in  the  people,” 
snapped  Owens. 

Strike  ’For  Wages  Only' 

John  J.  Pilch,  president  of  Lo¬ 
cal  16,  said  the  union  is  wil  ing 
to  ‘’sign  an  agreement  if  wages 
and  other  points  are  decided 
first.”  He  insisted  the  printers 
were  on  strike  for  wages  only. 

Pilch  was  the  first  witness 
called  by  the  Sub  committee  to 
see  if  the  strike  has  any  rela¬ 
tionship  to  the  Taft-Hart  ey  Act. 
After  reviewing  the  negotiations 
which  ended  in  a  deadlock,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  strike  on  Nov.  24, 
Pilch  stated: 

“We  never  tried  to  get  any 
agreement  from  the  publishers 
for  a  closed  shop.  We  knew  it 
was  prohibited  under  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Law.” 

He  to!d  of  the  union’s  action 
early  in  July  when  it  gave  notice 
to  the  publishers  asking  for  ne¬ 
gotiation  of  a  new  contract  be¬ 
fore  the  Taft-Hartley  Law  be¬ 
came  effective  Aug.  22.  The 
union’s  demands  were  submitted 
to  the  publishers,  who  offered 
a  counter-proposal,  but  no  agree¬ 
ment  was  reached,  he  said. 
Chief  stumbling  block  was  the 
union’s  insistence  on  a  60-day 
cancellation  clause,  he  added. 

After  Aug.  22,  the  union  noti¬ 
fied  the  publishers.  Pilch  said, 
that  it  wanted  “conditions  of 
employment,”  listing  hours, 
wages  and  other  conditions. 

The  publishers  did  not  want 
to  discuss  conditions  of  employ¬ 
ment  because  publishers  con¬ 
strued  them  as  a  unilateral 
agreement.  Pilch  pointed  out. 


Pilch  asserted  that  at  no  time 
did  the  publishers  offer  to  nego¬ 
tiate  wages,  or  offer  an  increase, 
and  that  they  never*  moved  from 
their  demands  for  a  one-year 
contract. 

Pilch  said  that  provisions  of 
the  Taft  Hartley  Act  which  pro¬ 
hibit  secondary  boycotts  "make 
our  people  rat  on  one  another.’ 

“We  should  have  the  right  to 
live  and  one  member  shouldn't 
be  forced  to  produce  work  when 
another  is  out  on  strike,”  he 
went  on. 

“Unions  should  have  the  right 
to  conduct  a  secondary  boycott. 
Under  the  Taft-Hartley  rvct,  I 
can't  help  anybody  .  .  .  my 
brother  in  the  union,  in  any 
way.” 

Union  witnesses  testified  they 
did  not  favor  a  union  shop,  per¬ 
missible  under  the  law.  because 
they  would  be  compelled  to  take 
in  printers  whom  they  may  con¬ 
sider  to  be  undesirable. 

No  Closed  Shop  Difficulty 

John  F.  O'Keefe,  secretary 
of  the  Chicago  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association,  said: 

“We  didn't  have  any  real  diffi¬ 
culty  with  the  closed  shop. 

“As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  Chi¬ 
cago  publishers  would  prefer  to 
continue  the  closed  shop  if  it 
were  legal.” 

O'Keefe,  who  was  on  the  stand 
for  more  than  two  hours,  said 
the  publishers  insisted  upon  a 
contract  because  it  set  forth  the 
obligations  of  both  sides. 

“Wages  in  Chicago  are  most 
satisfactory — as  compared  with 
any  other  ciiy  in  the  country,” 
he  went  on.  "But  we  must  have 
a  stable  contract. 

“Ihe  real  issue  grows  out  of 
a  national  policy  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Typographical  Union.  The 
policy  is  designed  to  conti-nue 
the  closed  shop  .  .  .  not  to  handle 
’struck  work’  .  .  .  and  to  retain 
unrestricted  control  over  the 
union's  jurisdiction  in  compos¬ 
ing  rooms. 

“Officers  of  the  local  and  In¬ 
ternational  union  told  us  they're 
not  going  to  handle  struck  work, 
or  work  with  non-union  men 
and  are  going  to  maintain  com¬ 
plete  jurisdiction  in  the  shop.” 

O’Keefe  explained  that  the  lo¬ 
cal  union  has  “indicated  a  num¬ 
ber  of  times  that  it  is  bound  by 
policies  of  the  International 
union.” 

ITU  Record  Read 

He  then  read  excerpts  from 
resolutions  adopted  by  the  ITU 
at  its  convention  in  Cleveland 
last  August  and  of  floor  discus¬ 
sions. 

O’Keefe  said  the  publishers 
had  a  “definite  opinion — it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  reach  a  collective 
bargaining  agreement  at  any 
time"  because  of  the  ITU’s  poli¬ 
cies  to  maintain  the  closed  shop 
and  other  “rights.” 

“We  tried  to  bargain;  we  did 
everything  we  could  to  bargain; 
the  union  has  not  bargain^  'n 
good  faith,”  O’Keefe  chargcJ. 

O’Keefe  discussed  Form  P-6A, 
a  contract  offered  by  the  union 
in  late  stages  of  negotiations.  He 
said  that  in  Form  P-6A  “the 
right  to  terminate  on  a  60-day 
notice  is  absolutely  essential,  so 
that  the  employers  may  not  have 
any  employes  working  for  them 
if  they  attempt  to  bring  in  non¬ 
union  men.” 

“We  have  no  desire  to  do  any¬ 


thing  that  would  injure  y>, 
union  '  n  any  way,”  O  Keefe 
sert,d. 

“We  weren’t  going  out  lookim 
for  nonunion  men.”  ^ 

O’Keefe  said  he  had  queriei 
the  union  as  to  its  acceptance  qi 
the  union  shop,  but  “the  unioo 
made  it  quite  obvious  they 
not  want  a  union  shop." 

Not  Aimed  at  Good  Uaioni 

Rep.  Thomas  L.  Owens  (R., 
Ill.),  chairman  of  the  subcom¬ 
mittee,  interjected  that  the 
negotiations  between  the  union 
and  publishers  gave  him  the  im¬ 
pression  that  a  “cold  war" 
going  on. 

Owens  added; 

“We  (Congress)  certainlj 
never  had  in  mind  that  good 
unions  like  the  ITU  would  haw 
been  affected  by  the  Taft-Hart¬ 
ley  Law.  This  law  was  aimod 
only  at  employers  and  vnioni 
that  were  doing  improper  things 
and  who  were  keeping  certo 
men  trom  a  job. 

Woodruff  Randolph,  president 
of  ITU,  criticized  General  Coun¬ 
sel  Robert  N.  Denham,  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board, 
the  ANPA  and  commercial  print¬ 
ers  in  his  testimony. 

His  charge  that  Congressional 
committees,  in  hearings  on  the 
Taft-Hartley  Law,  had  given 
unions  the  “brush  off,”  aroused 
Rep  Kersten  (R.-Wis.),  a  com- 
riiittee  member. 

Kersten  said  that  international 
unions  had  made  a  mistake  by 
not  appearing  before  the  com¬ 
mittees  and  by  arranging  so  that 
only  th-*  “top  level”  spokesmen 
of  tue  “parent  body”  of  unioni 
appeared. 

Randolph  Alleges  Coercion 

“Publishers  are  trying  to  co¬ 
erce  us  into  the  kind  of  contract 
they  want,”  said  Randolph. 

“The  Taft  Hartley  Law  seemed 
tailored  for  us,”  he  said.  "No 
other  union  has  felt  the  impact 
of  the  Taft  Hartley  Law  as  we 
have.” 

Randolph  charged  that  news¬ 
papers,  in  publishing  news  of 
the  negotiations  and  strike,  were 
unfair  to  the  union.  He  also  em¬ 
phasized  the  :.nion  line  that  the 
strike  was  for  pay  raises  only. 

“The  publishers  wouldn’t  dis¬ 
cuss  a  wage  increase  until  the 
union  would  agree  to  a  form  of 
contract  that  was  suitable  to 
them,”  he  continued.  “The  pub¬ 
lishers  in  Chicago  could  have 
granted  an  increase  in  wages 
and  continued  to  try  to  work 
out  a  contract.  The  printers 
would  still  be  working  if  the 
publishers  had  raised  wages.” 

Randolph  attacked  what  he 
described  as  “B-Bulletin”  of  the 
ANPA. 

“They  have  just  as  much  of 
a  propaganda  bureau  as  we  have, 
only  ours  is  done  in  a  fish  bowl 

Randolph  said  there  never  had 
been  a  time  when  a  union  prat¬ 
er  worked  with  a  non-union 
worker,  or  when  a  union  printer 
worked  for  a  non-union  fore 
man,  or  when  the  union  didnt 
have  jurisdiction  in  the  compos¬ 
ing  room.  ,  .  . 

He  charged  the  ANPA  had 
tried  to  wipe  out  the  uruoris 
jurisdiction  in  1922  and  agaa 
during  the  last  war. 

“The  ANPA.”  he  asserted, 
“likes  to  tear  down  the  thmgs 
the  union  has  built  up.” 
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Mark  Hellinger  Dies; 
Discovered  Broadway 


mark  hellinger,  44,  Broad¬ 
way  co.umnist  who  carried  a 
reportorial  realism  into  success- 
f  u  1  production 
of  “tough”  mo¬ 
tion  pictures, 
died  Dec.  21  in 
Cedars  of  Leba- 
n  0  n  Hospital, 

Hollywood.  He 
had  been  in 
poor  health 
since  last  sum¬ 
mer  .  and  suf¬ 
fered  a  heart 
attack  two 
hours  before  his 
death. 

Hellinger  is 
credited  with  first  discovering 
the  continuing  news  possibilities 
of  Broadway,  and  despite  his 
achievements  in  motion-picture 
making  was  never  able  perma¬ 
nently  to  give  up  his  newspaper 
writing.  At  the  time  of  his  death 
his  regu  ar  page  of  varied  mat¬ 
ter  was  appearing  Sundays  in 
the  Hearst  Pictorial  Review 
Sunday  section  and  other  news¬ 
paper  magazines  to  which  it 
was  syndicated  by  King  Fea¬ 
tures. 


Hellinger 


The  reason  why  so  many 
newspapermen  fail  in  Holly¬ 
wood  is  because  “they  carry  a 
chip  on  their  shoulder,”  Hellin¬ 
ger  to  d  Editor  &  Publisher 
back  in  1940.  Hellinger  made 
such  a  success  that  his  name  on 
a  picture  became  a  trademark 
for  a  certain  kind  of  hardboiled 
drama. 


loined  N.  Y.  News  in  1923 

For  that  drama  he  went  back 
to  his  Broadway  acquaintance 
in  the  “Roaring  Twenties”  when 
prohibition  brought  the  gang 
world  and  society  together,  and 
he  used  that  title  for  one  of  his 
pictures. 

For  audience  appeal  the  col¬ 
umnist  producer  moved  from 
gossip  to  human  interest  to 
toughness  and  to  a  brand  of  en¬ 
tertainment  that  blended  all 
three,  the  KFS  page. 

He  started  his  Broadway  beat 
when,  after  working  in  a  Green¬ 
wich  Village  restaurant,  selling 
advertising  and  writing  reviews 
for  Zit’$  Weekly,  he  joined  the 
New  York  News  in  1923.  From 
the  oddments  of  news  along 
Broadway  he  built  a  regular 
feature  which  was  syndicated 
by  the  Chicago  Tribune-New 
York  News  Syndicate,  and  the 
tea^-jerking  vignettes  which 
made  him  famous. 

Called  lazy  by  himself,  Hellin¬ 
ger  wrote  some  6,000  of  these 
short  short  stories.  The  same 
combination  of  tough  characters 
and  sentiment  went  into  his 
play  “Night  Court,”  which  was 
bought  instead  by  Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer  in  1931,  the  year  af- 
ter  he  left  the  News  to  write  a 
daily  column  for  the  New  York 
Mirror  and  King.  His  second 
play,  “Broadway  Bill,”  a  tale  of 
nor^  racing,  established  him 
with  motion  pictures  much  as  a 
similar  blend  of  Broadway  and 
sentiment,  “Lady  for  a  Day,” 
established  Damon  Runyon. 

Though  writing  and  appearing 


in  vaudeville  and  invited  to 
Hollywood,  the  Broadway  writ¬ 
er  continued  his  column  until 
pressure  of  work  made  him  give 
it  up  Dec.  21,  1935.  Within  three 
months,  however,  he  had  agreed 
to  do  a  weekly  page  for  KFS 
on  books,  movies,  shows,  radio, 
sports  and  general  comment. 
And  within  the  same  period  he 
had  agreed  to  resume  his  daily 
co.umn  on  a  three-a-week  basis 
for  the  Mirror  and  KFS,  but  un¬ 
der  a  one-year  contract. 

The  page  was  discontinued 
for  a  time  during  the  war,  but 
resum^  in  1945.  In  1944  his 
skill  in  personal  sketches  went 
into  war  reporting  of  the  fight¬ 
ing  men  in  the  Pacific  area. 

Among  the  successful  movies 
he  worked  on  as  associate  pro¬ 
ducer  or  producer  after  he  went 
to  the  movie  city  in  1937,  some 
of  which  set  successive  records 
for  “toughness,”  were  “Torrid 
Zone,”  “Brother  Orchid,”  "High 
Sierra,”  “They  Drive  by  Night,” 
“Manpower,”  “Moontide,”  "The 
Frontiersman,”  “The  Life  of 
WiL  Rogers,”  “The  Killers,” 
“Brute  Force”  and  “The  Naked 
City.”  He  also  produced  three 
musicals. 

Always  Picked  Up  Check 

Hellinger  himself  was  not  a 
“tough  guy,”  however.  Known 
as  the  man  nobody  hated,  he 
greeted  friends  with  a  “Hiya, 
kiddie!”  and  a  playful  clip  to 
the  jaw.  Jaunty,  a  good  mixer, 
he  always  insisted  on  picking 
up  the  check.  In  California  he 
kept  his  New  York  auto  license 
on  his  car  and  his  Broadway 
pictures  on  the  walls. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  the 
former  Gladys  G.ad,  one  of 
Florenz  Ziegfeld's  most  beauti¬ 
ful  show  girls,  who  for  some 
years  signed  a  beauty  column. 

In  He.linger's  will,  filed  for 
probate  Dec.  23  in  Superior 
Court,  Los  Angeles,  he  left  most 
of  an  estate,  believed  to  exceed 
$250,000,  in  trust  to  his  wife  and 
two  adopted  children,  Mark,  Jr., 
and  Gladys,  6  and  7.  After 
Mrs.  Hellinger's  death  $10,000 
goes  to  a  Corned  University 
scholarship. 


INSTALLATION 


56  years’  experience.  Com¬ 
plete  familiarity  with  every 
manufacturer's  make  of 
press  and  equipment  by 
constant  activity  in  this 
field.  24-bour  cmerirency 
service. 
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America’s  Gifts  to  Church  and  Charity 


A  NICKEL 

A  DIME  f 

A  DAY 

A  DAY  fl 

EACH 

1946 

n 

EACH  V 

golden  rule  foundation 


A  five-cent  TIP 

What  would  THEY  think  . . . 

BARBER,  BEAUTICIAN,  WAITER? 

That’s  how  it  adds  up  in  Gifts; 

A  Nickel  a  Day  per  person. 

More  People  Giving  .  .  . 

A  higher  stand arJ  of  Giving  .  .  . 

How  long  will  it  take  to  raise  .  .  .  the  nickel  a 
day  to  a  dime  a  day.^  The  dime  a  day  to  10% 
of  income? 

A  six-year  concerted  program  is  possible  if  all 
agencies  will  encourage  constituent  members 
to  work  locally,  and  together,  INVITING  every 
donor  to  make  regular  deposits  on  pay  day  in 
special  gift  account. 


T  he  Natio.nal  Stewardship  Institute  seeks  lo  enlist  every  wage- 
earner,  every  tax-payer,  every  citizen  of  every  nation  as  a  Steward  of 
life  and  money  for  the  welfare  of  mankind. 

The  newspapers  of  America  have  always  given  valiant  editorial 
support  to  all  churches  of  all  creeds,  and  all  mediums  through  which 
true  humanity  can  express  itself.  In  the  copy  herewith  they  will  find 
fresh  inspiration  for  their  wisdom  and  their  generosity.  Theirs  is  an 
editorial  "pulpit”  heard  by  an  entire  world. 


This  spoc«  and  advertising  copy  are  pro¬ 
vided  by  EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER.  James 
W.  Brown  Jr,,  President,  os  o  contribution 
toward  the  enlistment  of  every  citiien 
in  the  better  financial  support  of 
religious,  educational,  chorocter-building 
and  philanthropic  institutiont  upon  which 
the  future  welfare  of  our  notion  and  the 


enduring  Peace  of  the  world  depend. 

Mots  (2  or  3  Column)  and  other  gra¬ 
phic  charts,  challenging  statistics  and 
helpful  information  may  be  secured 
from  the  Naticnol  Stewardship  Institute  of 
THE  GOLDEN  RULE  FOUNDATION,  Lin¬ 
coln  Building,  60  East  42nd  Street.  New 
York  17,  New  York. 
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ITU  Fights  Subpoena 
For  ‘Internal’  Data 


WASHlNcnOX  -  The  question 
wlipthor  the  Iiitei’nati'iiial 
Typouraphical  Union  and  it>'  of¬ 
ficials  must  pmduce  file  union 
constitution  and  by  laws  and 
convention  minutes,  in  answer 
to  subpoenas,  wi  I  be  decided  in 
tile  federal  courts. 

Gerhard  P.  Van  Arkel.  ITU 
attorney,  said  the  union  would 
refuse  to  compl.v  with  the  ruling 
of  NLRB  Trial  Examiner  Arthur 
Left'  that  the  subpoenas  were 
valid,  made  at  a  hearing  in 
Washington  Monday  in  the  un¬ 
fair  labor  practices  case  brought 
by  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association. 

At  the  hearing,  LefT  granted 
a  motion  revoking  an  order 
that  similar  ANPA  documents 
be  subpoenaed,  and,  over  union 
objection,  accepted  amendments 
to  the  original  complaint  against 
the  ITU  restoring  “slowdown” 
charges  to  the  allegations 
against  the  union,  without  speci¬ 
fying  individual  newspapers  af¬ 
fect^  by  "slowdowns." 

Appeals  Foreseen 
Allen  Sinsheimer,  Jr.,  NLRB 
counsel,  immediatel,v  announced 
that  action  would  be  taken  in 
a  federal  district  court  fo  en¬ 
force  the  trial  examiner  s  rul¬ 
ing  on  subpoenas.  The  action 
"may  go  to  considerable  length, 
with  appeals.  pos.sibl.v  to  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court."  Sinsheimer  fore¬ 
cast.  The  Taft  Hartley  Law  spe¬ 
cifically  provides  the  right  to 
recourse  fo  the  courts  to  enforce 
NLRB  subpoenas,  he  pointed 
out. 

The  action  ma.v  be  filed  in  In¬ 
dianapolis,  the  home  oflice  of  the 
ITU.  or  Chicago  —  or  possibly 
Washington  —  Sinsheimer  said. 
That  decision  is  being  studied 
by  top  NLRB  officials,  he  said. 

This  legal  question  will  not 
delay  litigation  which  will  be  re¬ 
sumed  in  Chicago  Wednesday, 
Jan.  7,  the  opposing  parties 
agreed.  The  bulk  of  the  testi¬ 
mony  can  be  disposed  of  before 
the  subpoenaed  documents  are 
presented,  Sinsheimer  said. 

In  fact,  the  documents  could 
be  introduced  indirectly,  with¬ 
out  the  need  of  subpoena,  but 
the  government  feels  that  it 
would  be  best  to  have  them 
presented  by  the  union  officials 
and  properly  identified  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  case,  Sin¬ 
sheimer  said. 

Procedural  Question 
The  legal  battle  over  the  val¬ 
idity  of  the  subpoenas  will 
hinge  on  the  union's  contention 
that  the  NLRB  does  not  have 
the  right  to  delegate  to  its  trial 
examiner  the  power.  The  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  relevancy  of  the 
documents  to  the  case  may  also 
be  raised,  but  it  wi.l  be  secon¬ 
dary  to  the  procedural  question. 

Van  Arkel.  in  a  previous  mo 
tion  before  the  trial  examiner, 
argued  that  the  documents  had 
no  relevancy  to  the  case,  and 
were  a  purely  internal  affair  of 
the  union. 

Sinsheimer  argued  it  was  a 
wel.  known  fact  that  the  ITU 
made  its  constitution  and  by¬ 
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laws  a  part  of  its  labor  contracts 
and.  so,  they  were  not  purely 
internal  affairs  of  the  union. 
LefT  upheld  tne  NLRB  ci)nien 
tion  and  ruled  that  tlie  docu- 
ment.s  are  evidence  that  re  atc.s 
to  the  matters  at  issue  in  the 
case. 

Leff  granted  the  motion  of  the 
.•\NP.-\  to  revoke  the  subpoena 
to  Cranston  William.s  and  A.NPA 
records  because,  as  Elisha  Han¬ 
son.  .ANP.-\  counsel  pointed  out. 
William.s  is  not  an  ANPA  of¬ 
ficer. 

’Slowdown'  Charge 

In  a  previous  argument  at  the 
hearing,  Sinsheimer  prevailed 
on  his  motion  to  amend  the  com 
p  aint  against  the  ITU  to  in¬ 
clude  the  two  following  "slow 
down"  charges  of  unfair  labor 
practices: 

"By  engaging  in  or  causing 
subordinate  local  unions  of  re¬ 
spondent  International  T.vpo- 
graphical  Union  to  engage  in 
'slowdowns"  involving  illegal 
occupanc.v  of  the  premises  of  em¬ 
ployers,  and  to  engage  in  ‘‘slow 
downs"  in  support  of.  or  as  part 
of.  the  other  unfair  labor  prac¬ 
tices  herein  alleged. 

"B.v  engaging  in  or  causing 
subordinate  local  unions  of  re¬ 
spondent  International  Typogra- 
phica  Union  to  engage  in  illegal 
"slowdowns"  resulting  in  pay¬ 
ment  for  .-ervices  not  performed 
or  not  to  be  performed." 

Such  "'lowdown"  charge.s 
were  included  in  the  original 
complaint  against  the  ITU.  in 
a  slight. .V  ditTerent  form,  and 
were  .stricken  from  the  com¬ 
plaint  by  LetT's  order  early  in 
December.  They  were  accepted 
in  the  amended  form. 

Illegal  Practice  Claimed 

Sinsheimer.  arguing  against 
ITU  objections  to  the  restoration 
on  the  ground  that  the  allega¬ 
tion  as  amended  did  not  state  a 
cause  of  action  and  specif.v  what 
section  of  the  law  had  been  vio 
lated.  said  a  "s’owdown"  which 
involves  property  seizure 
amounts  to  a  trespa.«s.  an  illegal 
labor  practice.  Insofar  as  the 
“slowdown"  is  an  illegal  labor 
practice,  it  is  a  coercive  act 
again.st  employes  them.selves. 
even  when  they  voluntarily  join 
in  the  "slowdown,"  and  an  un¬ 
fair  labor  practice,  Sinsheimer 
argued. 

A  “slowdown"  is  also  an  ex¬ 
action  for  services  not  per¬ 
formed.  in  instances  where  time 
is  taken  for  union  chapel  meet¬ 
ings  while  at  work,  Sinsheimer 
submitted. 


Ordorica  Named 

New  Orleans.  La.  —  Rafael 
Ordorica.  former  A.ssociated 
Press  bureau  chief  in  Argentina, 
will  become  traveling  represen¬ 
tative  for  New  Orleans  business 
interests  in  Latin  America,  it 
was  announced  this  w'eek  by  A. 
E.  Hegewisch.  president  of  In¬ 
ternational  House.  Ordorica  has 
resigned  from  AP,  cfTective  Jan. 
1  I  E&P,  Dec.  20.  p.  501. 


Thanks  for  Asking 

Dotroit.  Mic.h.  —  Tne  Demo¬ 
crats'  search  for  a  Michigan 
cardidate  to  oppose  Senator 
Homer  Ferguion  (R.)  received 
a  setback  last  week. 

Their  most  recent  hope  was 
blasted  when  Blair  Moody, 
'Vashington  correspondent, 
Detroit  News,  told  them  he  had 
decided  to  slick  to  his  job  in 
favor  ol  trying  for  public  of¬ 
fice.  Moody  said  his  personal 
affairs  would  not  permit  him 
to  run. 

"It  was  an  honor  fo  be 
asked,"  Moodv  said. 

D.  R.  McCollough 
Named  Editor 

Pntt.AnFt.i'iiiA.  Pa. —  A  Christ¬ 
mas  gift  to  Dean  R.  McCollough, 
veteran  Philadelphia  newspaper¬ 
man.  is  his  ap¬ 
pointment  as 
editor  of  the 
PU  ilndpl  p  h  in 
Daily  News,  ef¬ 
fective  Jan.  1 . 

An  announce 
ment  by  Lee  Ell 
maker  indicated 
he  i.s  retiring 
Iroin  t  h  e  posi 
tion  of  editor 
and  will  dcvole 
his  entire  time 
to  the  job  of  „ 

publisher.  Ell-  McCollough 
maKt'f  will  continue  to  write  his 
daily  signed  editorial  column. 

McCollough  has  been  manag¬ 
ing  editoi  of  the  News  since 
19'3.5.  He  joined  that  newspaper 
in  1928,  was  soon  named  news 
editor,  and  while  managing  edi¬ 
tor  continued  the  job  of  news 
editor  in  combination  role. 

"This  is  a  long  deserved  ap¬ 
pointment.  and  I  have  long 
awaited  the  opportunity  to  pass 
this  title  to  you  "  said  Ellmaker 
in  a  letter  informing  McCol¬ 
lough  ol  the  piomolion.  "There 
is  no  question  that  editorially 
you  can  lead  this  paper  on  to 
bigger  and  better  things.” 

In  Newspaper  Family 
Born  in  a  newspaper  family, 
McCullough  got  his  basic  train¬ 
ing  from  his  father,  the  late  Aus¬ 
tin  E.  McCollough,  for  years  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Lancaster  (Pa.)  In¬ 
telligencer  Journal,  and  a  power 
in  upstate  politics. 

He  was  graduated  from  Frank¬ 
lin  and  Marshall  College  in  1927, 
at  which  time  he  was  already 
serving  as  telegraph  editor  of 
the  Lancaster  newspaper.  He  is 
married  and  the  father  of  two 
children, 

A  new  setup  for  the  advertis¬ 
ing  department  of  the  News  also 
W'as  announced  by  Ellmaker.  As 
of  Jan.  1,  Peter  S.  Lersch  will  be 
as.sistant  advertising  manager, 
filling  a  vacancy  which  has  ex¬ 
isted  for  some  time. 

Archie  L.  Nash  is  to  be  placed 
in  charge  of  the  newspaper's 
Western  territory,  with  offices  in 
Chicago.  Miss  Hortense  H.  Moul¬ 
ton  is  to  be  manager  of  the  new 
Chicago  office. 


Single  Day's 
Stories  on  ERP 
Swamp  Press 

Ttic  White  Hou.se  and  the 
State  Department  are  not  too 
happ.v  about  tlie  attention  given 
by  the  press  to  the  foreign  pol- 
ic.v  annou’ieements  of  President 
'Truma.i  and  Secretary  Marshall 
on  Deo.  19.  it  was  reported  this 
week  b.v  James  Reston  in  the 
New  York  Times. 

Reston's  article  analyzed  the 
reason.s  why  newspapers  failed 
to  carry  bu  ky  reports  and  texts 
of  the  President's  me.<sage  to 
Congre.s.s  on  the  European  Re¬ 
covery  Program.  Marshall's  re 
port  on  the  London  Conference 
and  tlie  .Administration's  ERP 
Bill.  The  Times  writer  com- 
mentetl : 

"Most  observers  in  Washing¬ 
ton  agree  that  this  is  unfortu 
nate,  but  those  who  have  studied 
the  public  pronouncements  of 
the  Administration  last  Friday 
think  the  explanation  is  about 
as  fo.lows: 

•1.  The  Administration  put 
out  too  much  in  a  single  day. 

"2.  It  is  generally  recognized, 
even  b.v  tho.se  w'ho  are  in  charge 
of  public  relations  in  the  Gov 
ernment.  that  newspapers  in  the 
United  States  have  their  limits, 
and  that  the  American  reading 
public  digests  only  one  big  story 
at  a  time.  But  neither  Charles 
Ross,  the  President's  press  sec 
retar.v,  nor  Michael  McDermott, 
the  State  Department's  press 
chief,  endeavored  to  keep  these 
announcements  from  coming  out 
together  on  the  last  day  before 
the  Congres.sional  recess. 

"3.  The  long  ERP  document 
of  the  State  Department  explain¬ 
ing  the  recovery  po.icy,  repre¬ 
sented  .several  months’  work  by 
a  corps  of  experts  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment.  and  had  excellent  news 
possibilities,  but  it,  too,  was  re¬ 
leased  on  Frlda.v  afternoon,  and 
like  the  text  of  the  bill,  was 
crowded  out  of  the  papers  and 
scarcel.v  mentioned  on  the  radio. 

"4.  'This  is  almost  precisely 
what  happened  last  June  5, 
w'hen.  after  weeks  of  prepara¬ 
tion.  Secretary  Marshall  went  to 
Cambridge  to  announce  the  plan 
that  bears  bis  name.  On  the  day 
he  spoke,  the  President  called 
a  press  conference,  denounced 
the  Hungarian  Communists  and 
the  economic  views  of  Senator 
Robert  A.  Taft  of  Ohio,  and  thus 
crow’ded  the  Marshall  announce¬ 
ment  into  a  secondary  position. 

•'5.  There  was  a  good  reason 
wh.v  the  President’s  message  had 
to  be  sent  to  Congress  Friday 
afternoon.  It  was  ready  before 
then,  but  those  in  charge  of  the 
debate  on  the  short-range  Euro¬ 
pean  Relief  Bill  did  not  want  it 
presented  until  after  the  interim 
debate. 

“In  the  opinion  of  most  ob¬ 
serves  here,  however,  there  was 
no  reason  why  the  Marshall 
speech,  the  text  of  the  bill,  or 
the  long  explanation  of  the 
measure  had  to  be  released 
when  the  wires  and  papers  were 
already  crowded  with  news  of 
the  Congressional  recess. 

‘’On  the  contrary,  many  good 
reasons  can  be  offered  why  these 
other  announcements  could  have 
been  postponed.’’ 
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C.S.  Jackson,  33,  Dies 
In  Helicopter  Crash 


PORTLAND.  Ore.— C.  S  i  Sam  ) 

Jackson.  :?3.  a.ssociatc  publi.-h 
er  of  the  Journal  and  general 
manager  of 
kale  the  Jour 
nal.  'vas  kille<i 
Sunday,  Dec.  21. 
when  the  Jour 
naJs  helicopter 
crashed  on  the 
West  Hills  golf 
course  near 
Portland. 

Jackson,  a 
Navy  pilot  in 
World  War  II. 
was  at  the  con¬ 
trols  of  the  heii-  Jackson 
copter  and  with 

him  was  A.  M.  Cronin,  Jr.,  son- 
in-law  of  Mrs.  F.  W.  Leadbetter, 
who  was  until  recent.y  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Oregonian  Publishing  Co. 
Both  men  were  killed  instantly 
and  badly  burned.  Upon  striking 
the  ground,  the  craft  somer¬ 
saulted  several  times  before 
coming  to  a  stop  on  its  side. 

Jackson  was  the  nephew  of 
P.  L.  Jackson,  publisher  and  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Journal,  and  only 
grandson  of  C.  S.  Jackson,  who 
founded  the  Journal  in  1902.  He 
was  born  in  Portland,  graduated 
from  Lincoln  High  School  and 
Stanford  University  and  had  one 
year  at  the  Harvard  school  of 
business  administration.  He  is 
survived  by  his  grandmother, 
Mrs.  C.  S.  Jackson,  now  in  her 
87th  year,  and  his  five  and  a  half 
year*  old  son.  Peter  Crockett 
Jackson. 

Growing  up  in  the  newspaper 
tradition,  he  was  associated  with 
the  Journal  summers  during 
school  vacation  and  upon  gradu¬ 
ation  spent  a  year  in  the  cir 
culation  department  of  the  Sac¬ 
ramento  (Calif.)  Bee.  He  was 
with  the  circulation  department 
of  the  Journal  and  held  several 
posts  in  the  news  and  editorial 
departments  of  the  paper,  in¬ 
cluding  Sunday,  and  picture 
editor.  Early  this  year  he  at¬ 
tended  an  American  Press  In¬ 
stitute  seminar  at  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity. 

He  became  general  manager 
of  KALE  July  14  of  this  year, 
retaining  his  position  of  asso¬ 
ciate  publisher  of  the  Journal 
and  treasurer  of  the  Journal 
Publishing  Co. 

The  young  executive  was  a 
frequent  pilot  of  the  helicopter 
which  used  the  new  Journal 
plant's  roof  for  a  base. 

Contributions  of  the  helicopter 
to  the  newspaper  included  a  spe¬ 
cial  Journal  feature.  “Copter- 
Photos.”  Its  use  enabled  sensa¬ 
tional  photo  coverage  of  fires, 
disasters,  and  football  games 
played  at  Oregon  points.  When 
Senator  Taft  toured  the  Coast, 
the  helicopter  landed  on  a  strip 
of  lawn  near  the  Eugene,  Ore. 
railroad  station,  a  flying  camera- 
nian  obtained  pictures  and  the 
views  were  back  in  print  in 
Portland  within  a  few  hours,  de¬ 
spite  local  fog  conditions. 

When  Governor  Snell  and 
three  companions  met  death  in 
a  crash  near  Klamath  Falls, 


i).o.  the  plane  was  weather¬ 
bound.  For  a  while  this  year 
it  wa.'  tied  up  for  repairs  after 
a  minor  accident.  Despite  these 
occasional  fai  ures.  the  helicop 
ter  provided  a  steady  stream  of 
feature  photos  for  the  Journal. 
Its  success  was  termed  ‘the 
greatest  thing  in  news  pictures 
since  wire  tran.-nnission”  by 
A.  F.  Peterson,  Journal  circula¬ 
tion  manager,  in  conversations 
at  West  Coast  circulation  con 
ventions.  The  aircraft  repre 
sented  a  starting  investment  of 
$25,000. 

Jackson  sought  to  obtain  the 
unusual  in  “Copter  Photos.”  At 
his  personal  suggestion  c.oseups 
of  a  statue  atop  the  State  Cap¬ 
itol  and  other  features  possible 
only  through  use  of  this  type  of 
aircraft  were  made. 
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WALTER  FISH.  73.  former  cd 

itor  of  the  London  Daily  Mail, 
in  East  Lambrook.  Somerset, 
England.  Dec.  21.  Mr.  Fish  be¬ 
gan  with  the  Daily  Mail  in  1904. 
Later  he  served  as  news  editor 
and  then  editor  in-chief,  a  posi¬ 
tion  he  he  d  until  1929. 

Frkdfrick  Wheeler,  58.  assis¬ 
tant  to  the  cashier  of  the  New 
York  Times.  Dec.  22  at  his  home 
in  Haworth.  N.  J.  He  began 
work  with  the  New  York  Times 
in  1919. 

MEREniTH  Nicholson.  81.  nov¬ 
elist.  diplomat  and  newspaper¬ 
man.  in  Indianapolis.  Ind..  Dec. 
21.  He  began  his  newspaper  ca¬ 
reer  at  the  Indianapolis  Sen¬ 
tinel.  then  changed  to  the  Indian¬ 
apolis  News  where  he  was  suc¬ 
cessively  a  reporter,  state  ed¬ 
itor.  te  egraph  editor,  exchange 
editor  and  literary  editor. 

Herman  A.  Graves.  57,  make¬ 
up  man  in  the  mechanical  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Elizabeth 
(N.  J.)  Daily  Journal  and  mayor 
of  Clark,  N.  J.,  for  many  years, 
Dec.  21.  in  Clark. 

William  F.  Hanny,  65,  re¬ 
tired  newspaper  cartoonist.  Dec. 
19.  in  Swarthmore.  Pa.  He  be¬ 
gan  his  career  on  the  St.  Joseph 
(Mo.)  News-Press  and  later 
worked  for  the  St.  Paul  (Minn.) 
Pioneer  Press,  the  Philadelphia 
(Pa.)  Inquirer,  the  New  York 
American,  the  Chicago  Herald 
&  Examiner  and  King  Features 
Syndicate  before  he  retired  10 
years  ago. 

David  Anderson.  72,  managing 
editor,  Bakersfield  (  Calif.  ) 
Californian  for  a  decade  until 
he  retired  in  1943.  in  Oakland. 
Calif..  Dec.  20.  He  was  tele¬ 
graph  editor.  Fresno  (Calif.) 
Morning  Republican.  1913;  man 
aging  editor.  Fresno  Herald,  and 
assistant  Sunday  editor.  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  before  go¬ 
ing  to  Bakersfield. 

Mrs.  Bfi'lah  Schindler.  55,  so¬ 
ciety  editor  of  San  Mateo 
(Calif.)  Times  for  the  past  24 
years  Dec.  19,  just  an  hour  after 
her  husband  suffered  a  fatal 
heart  attack. 


Axe  Is  Mightier 
Than  the  Pen 

S\';  N.  Y. — Swinging  an 

axe  -s  apparently  bet'.er  train 
ing  fu '  writing  convincing  ad 
vurti.-i  ng  at  Syracu.-^e  Univer.-^it.v 
titan  pounding  a  t.\  pewriter. 

In  a  recent  ad  writing  contest, 
.spon.-iored  by  a  S.vracuse  bank, 
live  ot  the  11  winner.--  were  men 
enr. tiled  in  the  College  of  For 
e.str.v.  one  was  a  home  economics 
major,  two  business  administra  ’ 
tion.  three  liberal  arts,  and  ^ 
onlv  one  was  a  journalism 
student.  | 


ATTENTION  CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISERS 

Due  to  the  holiday,  next  week 
forms  will  close  Tuesday  noon, 
for  the  January  3rd  issue. 


Classified  Ads 

SITUATION  WANTED 

(Cash  with  Order) 

I  time — $.50  per  line 
4  times — .40  per  lino 
HELP  WANTED  AND 

all  other  classifications 

1  time — $1.00  per  line 

2  times — .90  per  line 
4  times — .80  per  line 

3  lines  minimum 

Count  approximately  Uve,  6  letter 
words,  one  Hue. 

Forms  close  Wednesday  noon. 

TLere  .5  dll  dddiiiondl  chaige  of 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE _ 

TWO  TtBlTAVKKKLIKS  published  in 
one  modern  plant  on  Kast  Coast.  Grow- 
ini;  towns.  Gross  os'er  100.000.  Bar- 
iriiin  for  quick  sale.  Private.  Answers 
held  conHdential.  Box  8878.  Editor 
.y  Piibli.-lier. 


Replies  Show 
British  Editors 
Resent  Query 

London — Replies  filed  by  the 
owners  and  ^itors  of  British 
newspapers  to  questionnaires 
submitted  by  the  government  re 
veal  their  resentment  to  the 
current  inquiry  into  the  affairs 
of  the  British  press. 

Answers  to  the  questionnaires 
were  published  this  week  as 
part  of  the  evidence  before  the 
Royal  Commission  on  the  Press, 
which  is  studying  the  ownership  1 
and  standards  of  newspapers  as  ' 
the  result  of  criticisms  voiced  in 
Parliament  last  year.  . 

Stating  plainly  its  concept  of ' 
pres?  freedom,  the  Guild  of 
Briti.sh  Newspaper  Editors  de 
dared  that  this  ideal  mean.s  “the 
absence  of  external  restrictions  j 
on  or  interference  with  the  le 
gitimate  functions  of  the  press.”  ^ 

The  greatest  single  threat  to 
pres.s  freedom  is,  in  the  opin 
ion  of  the  New'spaper  Society, 
“the  power,  exercised  by  sue- 1 
cessive  governments  under  the 
plea  (however  w'ell  grounded) 
of  national  necessity,  to  ration 
newsprint.” 

Doubt  over  the  whole  basis  of 
the  inquiry  was  expressed  in 
ansvver  to  the  question:  “Do  you 
consider  that  the  concentration 
of  controls  of  the  organs  of  the 
press  in  large  corporations 
works  for  or  against  accurate 
presentation  of  news  and  ade¬ 
quate  expression  of  opinion?” 

The  Guild  of  British  Newspa¬ 
per  Editors  commented.  “We 
doubt  if  a  careful  examination 
of  newspapers  of  the  type  cov¬ 
ered  by  this  question  would  re¬ 
veal  any  effects  of  this  nature.” 

In  answer  to  a  question  regard¬ 
ing  “standards  of  accuracy,”  the 
Newspaper  Society  said  that 
“accuracy  is  an  absolute.”  while 
the  Guild  said  that  “standards 
of  press  accuracy,  within  the 
common  limits  of  human  liabil¬ 
ity  to  error,  are  generally  high.” 

A  series  of  questions  as  to  the 
practicability  of  various  changes 
and  improvements  are  almost 
all  answered  by  “no”  or  “im¬ 
practicable”  and  not  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  interest. 


CLASSIFIED  ADS 


'  5  cents  for  the  use  of  a  Box  num- 
oer  on  each  order.  Postage  charges 
ncuried  for  forwarding  PACKAGES 
will  be  billed.  , 

We  forward  all  mail  received  in  an¬ 
swer  to  box  numbers  but  will  not  be 
responsible  for  replies  that  are  sent 
to  us  addressed  incorrectly.  Mall  to 
be  called  for  at  this  office  will  be 
held  30  days  only. 

WHEN  answering  BLIND  ADS. 
please  address  them  as  follows:  Box 
Number.  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER.  1475 
Broadway,  Now  York  18,  N.  Y. 


rajdio  stations— for  sale _ 

OUTSTANDING 
WEST  COAST  BUY 

loni  pstabli-li.  (I  riulio  stiition 
pariiin^  (rvim  $*J.”>,UOri 
Kir. St 

$75,000  hiilcler  takps  it 
Wri(e  Box  88(51,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER— BROKERS 


Buy  or  gpll,  wp  have 
n.ipprs  and  prosppcti 
onETT  &  OI>ETT 
Kxpiripnced  publishers- brokera 
Box  5g7  San  Fernando,  Calif. 


CAPABI.E  HANDLING.  buyinK.  aell' 
in#:,  iii'-rirr-ra  dailies  or  weeklies,  any 
where  in  U.  S.  So  lease*  or  trades 
I.en  Keiifhner  .Auency,  Box  52.  Mt 
F’lensant,  Minhiifsn. 


CALIFORNIA  DAIIJES,  WEEKLIES 
J.  A.  SNYDER.  8980  Braddock  Dr. 
Culver  City,  California. 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Proptnrtiea 
W.  H  Glover  Co..  Ventura.  California. 

MAY  BROTHERS.  Binghamton.  New 
York.  Established  1914.  Newspaper! 
bonght  and  sold  without  publicity. 

Newspaper*  honght.  gold,  valued. 
Confidential  private  negotiations. 

L.  PARKER  LIKELY 
Time*  Bldg..  Time*  Square,  New  York 
Time*  Bldg..  St.  Petersburg,  Florida 

SELECTED  NEWSPAPERS 
MARCUS  GRIFFIN 
427  W.  5th.  Lo*  Angeles  13.  Calif. 

SOUTH'.S  NEWSPAPER  AGENCY 
Paper*  bought  gold,  strict  confidence. 
A,  W  Hnckle,  Mgr.,  Rock  Hill,  B.  0. 

WESTERN  weeklies  and  dailies.  By 
former  publisher  of  experience. 

J  R  QABBERT.  3937  Orange  St. 

Riverside,  California _ 

if  We  are  interested  in  listing  only 
safe  and  sound  newspaper  and  maga¬ 
zine  properties.  Arthur  W.  Stypes, 
625  M.arket  St.,  San  Francisco  5,  Calif. 
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PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 

NEW  WlM'e.K  SUPPLEMENT  to 
M.y'.  Pall  Lid  ot  Nawipspert  for 
Bale  iiuM  available  upon  reiiueat. 
May  bKUS.,  biugbamluu,  New  iork. 

CALIKUUNIA  SEMI- WEEKLY 
Oood  fL-curil  of  earniiiga  over  long 
period.  Nela  $6U,000  this  year — 
prii-e  $ldS,UOO.  Will  reply  to  quali¬ 
fied  bu>er».  Uox  8830,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher _ 

IfEW  ENOLANU  WEEKLY  nearly  100 
years  old.  unopposed  in  progressive 
northern  town  of  4,000;  gross  $25,703, 
net  $8,924.  Prired  for  quick  sale  at 
$26,250  with  $15,000  down.  Write 
for  particulurs  or  telegraph  for  ap 

Soinliiient.  MAY  BROS.,  Binghamton, 
ew  York. 

MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

82  PAGE  DUPLEX  Metropolitan 
Model  Rotary  newspaper  press,  com¬ 
plete  with  all  stereotype  equipment. 
AC  motor  equipment.  Available  for 
immediate  delivery.  Special  low  price 
for  quick  sale.  Box  8877,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

NEWSPRINT 
AVAILABLE  JANUARY 

17-  33-  34-  35-  66-inch  rolls. 
Telephone:  New  York  City — 

ORcliard  4-6460,  Mr.  Stanley. 


NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 
North  American  32  lb.  Standard  siie 
rolls  or  sheets.  Box  8725,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


48  PAGE  DUPLEX  Metropolitan 

?ress.  Overhead  feed.  28%  cutoff. 

6  h.p.  motor.  220-8  ph  elaetrical 
•quipment.  lucludea  stereotype  equip- 
■ent  and  overhead  crane.  Now  in 
operation.  Delivery  about  October, 
1948  Box  8800,  Editor  A  Publlabaf. 

TO  SELL  UK  BUY  NEWSPAPER 
presses  write  George  O.  Heffelman, 
406  West  Pn-o.  Los  Angeles  15,  Calif 

GOSS  MAT  moulder,  good  condition, 
private  party.  $850.  Calumet  Index. 
11242  Michigan  Avenue.  Chicago,  111. 

LANSTON  MONOTYPE,  rule  and  type 
caster.  Molds  to  cast  2,  6,  and  12  pt. 
rules,  and  14,  18,  30,  and  36  pt.  type. 
18  fonts  mats — Partlow  heat  control, 
electric  put,  miscellaneous  accessories 
and  motor.  Complete,  $785.00  F.O.B. 
Fort  Myers.  News-Press,  Fort  Myers. 
Florida. _ 

HOE  semi  16  pages,  all  stereo  equip¬ 
ment  by  OctolMT  1.  Westwood  Hills 
Press.  Los  Angeles  24,  California. 
8EYBOLD  48'  Automatic  Paper  Cut¬ 
ter;  EEYBOLD  6  rod  Standing  Book 
Press;  Burton  80“  Rotary  slot  hole 
perforator;  6>i  x  10  C  A  P  Pilot  pla¬ 
ten  press;  New  Model  40  Multilith 
9%  X  14;  3  wood  finish  presses;  Paco 
12  X  18  Proof  Press;  J.  M.  Smith. 
82  Orchard  Lane,  Columbus  2,  Ohio. 
THREE  CLINE  REELS  for  Goss 
Units.  2  with  floating  rollers,  1  with 
belt  tension  together  with  reel  equip¬ 
ment,  drive,  and  other  miscellaneous 
et^nipment.  Wilshire  Press.  939  S. 
Western  Ave.,  Los  Angeles.  California 
USED  LINOTYPE  MATRICES  AND 
MISCELLANEOUS  EQUIPMENT  FOR 
SALE.  Several  fonts  of  71-2  pt.  Ionic 
with  boldface  No.  2-7  V4-2.  Three 
6  pt.  fonts  6  288.  Kendall  feeder,  me¬ 
chanical  thermostats.  Half-split  mag 
axines.  Address  The  Sentinel-Star,  Or 
lando  Florida. 

FOR  SALE— NO  1  MIEHLE  4  Page 
Press  and  Eclipse  8-page  folder,  folds 
82x48  sheet.  Roth  operating  in  good 
condition.  Available  on  or  after  No¬ 
vember  15  Roth  units  for  $3,500 
F.O.B.  Renton  Washington.  Write  Box 
30,  Renton,  Washington. 

ONE  5- DECK  double  width  Goss  press 
— complete  with  rompensating  roller* 
for  color.  100  H  P.,  220  v. — A.  C 
Drives  with  control  boards  and  (laper 
hoists.  Bargain  Q.  R  Benedict. 
Evansville  Printing  Corporation 
Evsnsritle  Indiana  _ 

HOE  32  Page  Press.  2  Units  with  AC 
drive,  casting  equipment,  can  be  nsed 
as  16-t>age  press.  Write,  Box  903, 
Boise,  Idaho. 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

REBUILT  MILLER  SAW  trimmer 
raising  and  lowering  saw  arbor.  AC 
or  IK)  motor  equipment,  $345. 

Turner  Printing  Machinery,  Inc. 
2630  Payne  Avenue 
Cleveland  14,  Ohio 

32-Page  Hoe,  4-Deck.  22%" 
32-Page  Hoe,  2-Deck.  2l'/2" 
ALBERT  FARGO  BROWN 

Box  433.  Inverness.  Florida 

THE  BEST  IN  NEW  EQUIPMENT— 
Hall  regulation  all-steel  24  x  80  News- 
paper  Turtles  and  600  lb.  Dump 
Trucks;  6  and  8  ft.  all  steel  Mske-up 
Tables;  Stereotype  Pumps;  Composing 
Room  Saws;  Bench  Rooters;  Galleys 
ind  Galley  Cabinets;  Steel  Cut  Cabi 
lets;  Single-hole  Paper  Drills;  Baling 
Presses  both  hand  and  power;  Gluing 
Machines;  44“  National  Automatic 
Power  Cutters  and  20Vi“  National 
.ever  Cutters  —  prompt  deliveries 
Thomas  W.  Hall  Co..  120  West  42nd 
-ttreet.  New  York  18.  (Plant  at  Stam 
■<ird.  Connectient.) 


For  Sale 

Immediate  Delivery 

12  HOE  UNITS 

With  Reels 
4  Double  Folders 

22%"  Cut-Off 

Steel  Cylinders,  Roller  Bearings 
Ink  Pumps,  Quick  Plate  Lockup 

Suiteble  for  use  as 
3  or  4  Unit  Presses 


JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO. 

11  West  42nd  St..  New  York  18,  N.  T. 


8PAGE  DUPLEX  ANGLE  BAR, 
printing  both  ways,  with  four  fount¬ 
ains,  ready  for  shipment  early  Janu¬ 
ary.  Located  middle  South.  For  full 
psrtirnlars:  Thomat  W.  Hall  Com¬ 
pany.  Box  519,  Stamford,  Conneeticat. 

HOB  STRAIGHT  LINE  PRESS.  84 
uage,  with  Goss  highspeed  twin  fold 
•  rs.  entofr  22%“.  8  column.  4  plates 
wide.  75  HP.  8  phase.  220  v  electrical 
-quipment.  will  print  64  page  one  op 
tr  82  page  two  np.  three  color  fonn 
'sins,  also  desirable  for  printing  eom 
•cs.  attractively  priced,  available  im 
■nediately.  For  additional  particnlart 
write  to: 

Northern  Machine  Worka 
Marshall  A  JefTerson  Streets 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 


To  Our  Many 
Publisher 
FrieneJs 

SEASON'S  GREETINGS 


ALL  GOOD  WISHES 
FOR  THE  NEW  YEAR 

BEN  SHULM AN 
and  Associates 

Suite  1724,  500  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York  18,  Phone:  BRyant  9  1133 
Cable  Address:  ‘Shulpress  New  York’ 


NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ENGINEERS 

MACHINISTS  —  bigmantling,  moving 
assembling  entire  newspaper  plants  re¬ 
pairs,  maintenance,  service  nation 
wide. 

LORENZ  PRINTERS 
MACHINISTS  COMPANY 

35  Rose  Street.  New  York  7,  N,  Y 

NEWSPAPER  PLANTS  allied  equip 
ment,  dismantled,  moved,  erected, 
local  and  lung  distance  service. 

W.  J.  CASEY  TRUCKING 
&  RIGGING  CO..  Inc. 

860  Bergen  St.,  Brooklyn  17.  N.  Y. 
_ Tel:  MAin  2-2231 _ 

CENTRE-AMMON  CO..  Inc. 

Division  of  Centre  Trucking  Co.,  Inc. 

See  our  ad  on  page  59 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  WANTED 

NEWSPRINT  WANTED 
Canadian  Stauiiard  S2-lb.,  I6%-I7ki, 
83-34,  65-66Vi.  Any  quantity. 
Box  8822,  Editor  A  Publiaber. 
WANTED 

Goss  press  single  width  (two  pages 
wide.)  13%  inch  printing  diameter. 
21 H  inch  cut-off  or  deck  for  tame 
Give  full  details  and  prices.  Box  1042. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

WANTED 

Rofary  and  Flatbed 
Newspaper  Praties 

Megazine  and  Gravure 
Prettet 

BEN  SHULMAN 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  18 
Telephone.  BRyant  9-1138 

DOUBLE  WIDTH  OITTUPLE  PRESS 
21)4“  cutoff  for  Comic  printing.  Write 
Box  8811,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

WANTED 

Linotypes,  Intsrtypes,  and  Monotypes. 
Also  Printing  and  Newspaper  Presses. 
PAYNE  A  CRAIG  OORPORATION 
82  Beekmsn  Street 

_ New  York  7.  N.  Y. _ 

55,  58.  ;i4  LINOTYPES 
C  Intertype 

Box  8875.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


WANTED 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENTWANTS 

WANTED:  Klrud  and  Ludlow  equis) 
ment.  Also  interested  iu  mixer  us. 
chine  either  Intertype  or  Linotype.  4Q 
equipment  must  be  in  Urst  class  cos- 
dition.  Give  complete  details  and 
lowest  cash  price  in  first  letter 
Southwestern  Publishing  Compsay 
Fort  Smith,  Arkansas.  ' 

MISCELLANEOUS— WANTED  ’ 

EXPERIENCED  N  E  W  tj  P  A  P  fg 
PEOPLE  are  invited  to  register  for 
positions  on  Pennsylvania  newepspen 
with  the  Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Pub- 
lisher-s'  Association,  209-213  Telegraph 
Building,  Harrisburg.  We  have  fre¬ 
quent  calls  for  reporters,  copy  deik 
men,  advertising  salesmen,  typesettiag 
machine  operators,  machinists  and 
other  mechanical  department  help, 

BUSINESS~bpPORTUNITIES  ~~ 

HERE’ S  AN  UNUSUAL  opportunity 
worth  your  serious  consideration.  A 
magazine  and  related  business  oppos 
tunity  promises  a  $76,000  profit  on  t 
$75,000  capital  investment.  Now 
operating  at  a  profit  rate  of  over 
$36,000  annually.  The  only  bail- 
nesa  of  its  kind  in  the  country.  De¬ 
tails  upon  request.  $25,000  needed 
to  participate. 

LEN  FEIOHNER  AGENCY 
Box  52,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan 

FEATURES  FprSALE 

PARIS-Experienced  American  news. 
woman.  Available  for  news,  festorss, 
fashions,  magaiine  articles.  Corres¬ 
pondent  or  free  lance  basis.  Box 
8771.  Kditne  A  Puhlivher 

NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

GAGS  made  to  order  to  fit  yonr  asedt 
from  CAPTIONS  to  (X)LUMN8.  Box 
8779.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


MORE  WANT  AD  PROFITS 
FOR  YOU  I 

Why  Parish  A  Pickett  Service  is  so 
profit-packed — 1.  It’a  complete.  Real- 
iatic  ataff-training  material.  Ready-to- 
sell  campaigns.  Sonnd  management 
tips.  Opportunity-alerting  bnlletins. 
Promotional  aids.  Personalised  eonnxel 
on  your  problems.  2.  Created  by  folks 
in  daily  supervision  of  a  big.  fut- 
growing  Want  Ad  department.  8.  P  8 
P  ideas  are  nse-teited.  Write  today 
(or  details  of  the  Want  Ad  Serviet 
that  makes  yon  more  money. 

PARISH  A  PIOKE’TT 
Daily  News  Tower,  Miami  36.  Florida 


Ho:.*'’Tuor,!p«"and  Int^ty^T'“*  HELP  WANTED-ADMINISTRATIVE 

...  I  ENGRAVING  Company  Manager-Salel- 

Northern  Machine  Works  man — Wanted  by  newspaper-owned 

firm  in  Southeastern  city.  Excellent 
Marshall  A  Jefferson  8U..  Philadelphia  working  conditions  and  fine  city  in 
22  Pt^nnBvlvMniM  which  to  live.  A  real  opportanitj 

where  ability,  effort  and  results  will 
rewarded.  Send  complete  details  to 

t  p™  EiK  o'o!.*  , 

or  Duplex,  any  model  considered  if  MANAGER  small  daily,  prograssivt, 
good  condition.  Please  state  price,  knowledge  newspaper  operalloa, 

model,  serial  number  and  when  and  elreulatlon,  advertiting,  Iea4s^ 

where  available  in  reply.  Box  8863,  •n'P,  cooperation.  Excellent  oppei* 

Editor  A  Publisher.  tnnity.  Write  full  experience  sad 

sncoeeeea.  References  for  tkoroagk 
WANTED  TO  BUY  investigation.  Box  8805,  Editor  A 

4  Kohler  or  Jones  Reels  Publisher. _ _ 

'^nd  Motor  “Eqaipment"  HELP  WANTED-ADVERTISINC 

ADVEKTISINO  SALESMAN  for  pro- 
Box  8866,  Editor  &  Publisher,  gressive  daily  newspaper  in  OnifersilT 
12  nr  I6  PAGE  DUPLEX  STANDARD  town.  Permanent.  Apartment  svsif- 
TUBULAR  2x1  cylinders  complete  able.  Transcript,  Norman,  Okishom,; 
with  stereotype  equipment  and  motors  ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  with  car, 
220  volt.  60  cycles.  3  phase.  Box  8839  for  fine  labor  paper,  big  market.  Also 
Editor  A  Publisher.  speeial  promotloiia,  e.g.  Builders  Bro- 

chures.  Year  Books,  etc.  Northweslsra 
Ohio.  Write  fully.  Box  8794,  Editor  8 

CQ  TQ  RUY  Publisher. _ _ 

CL/  IV./  DU  I  AD  SALESMAN  WANTED 

FOR  FAST  GROWING  community  in 
FTMe*  -ni...  new  nr.i  heart  of  San  Joaquin  Valley.  Experi- 

’  Mn^ne  Fmiiiitmint  enced  mSD  preferred.  Write  fn"  do- 

.  Motor  Equipment.  ^  gehrader.  Business 

eotype  Chases,  plain  J,’ Merced  Sun-Star,  Merced. 

length  sheet  cut-off.  CaliforniB. _ 

ESTARUSBED  CONNEfTHCUT  week¬ 
ly  Labor  Newspaper  (A PL)  bts  immt- 
ITOR  A  PUBLISHER,  diate  opening  for  high-grade  salesmta. 

Splendid  opportunity  for  right  maa. 
Box  8828,  Editor  and  Poblisher. 
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WANTED  TO  BUY 


Hoe  or  Goss  Heavy  Duty  Dry  Mat 
Roller  with  AC  Motor  Equipment. 


Also,  16  Stereotype  Chstet,  plain 
bolster,  22%“  length  sheet  cut-off. 


BOX  8843,  EDITOR  A  PUBLISHER. 


HELP  WAN  1  ED— ADVERTISING 

ADV tliTiol.'U  MAiN,  capablf  of  writ 
in(  g(>o<l  punvliy  ads  for  installment 
furniture  store  doing  large  volume  in 
'town  of  26,000.  A  wonuerful  oppor 
tunity  for  an  energetic  and  aggressive 
ronng  man  who  is  thoroughly  experi¬ 
enced  in  both  copy  and  layout  for 
newspaper  and  direct  mail.  Excellent 
salary  if  you  can  produce.  Write,  stat¬ 
ing  qualifications  and  experience. 
Levits  Kurniture  Company,  212  High 
Street,  Pottstown,  Pennsylvania. 


CLASSiflEl-O  ADVERTISING  MAN- 
AUDR  fur  siiiall  daily  newspaper, 
metropolitan  area,  good  opportunity 
for  su  experieiiced  man.  Write  full 
srticnlars.  Box  8821,  Editor  A  Pub- 


CLASSIFIED 

]  advertising  manager 

I  Experienced  classified  advertising  man 
wanted  to  take  over  department  of 
I  iiKSlI  daily.  Population  10.000.  Good 
spot  fot  right  man,  preferably  mar¬ 
ried. 

Write  or  Wire 

PUBLISHER 

EVENING  OBSERVER 

La  Grande  Oregon 


ALL  AROUND  REPORTERS;  fine 
opening  on  afternoon  daily.  Prefer  men 
with  experience  on  newspapers  in 
south,  southwest  or  west.  Salary  com¬ 
mensurate  with  experience  and  ability. 
In  applying  give  experience,  education 
etc.  Write  City  Editor,  J.  R.  Long, 
Times  Herald.  Newport  News,  Virginia. 


EXPERIE.VCKD  rewrite  and  desk 
man  and  seasom-d  reporter  on  fairly 
large  middle  western  afternoon  daily 
with  Sunday  edition.  Five-day.  40 
hour  week.  Good  opportunity  for  ad 
vancement  for  right  men.  Please 
I  state  qualifleations.  background  and 
salary  expected  in  first  letter.  Address 
t  Box  8835.  Eilitnr  A  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR.  Thoroughly  ex¬ 
perienced.  Opportunity  to  be  more 
than  just  an  employe.  Competitive, 
growing,  small  midwest  city.  Aggres¬ 
sive  paper,  best  features.  Give  full 
information.  Box  8873,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


REPORTER,  New  England  background, 
male,  college  graduate,  preferably  two 
years  or  more  on  dailies,  who  likes 
morning  newspaper  hours  with  some 
news  casting.  Good  ndvsnceroent 
chances  Box  8831,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SOCIETY  EDITOR 

Permanent  position  open  on  East¬ 
ern  Oregon  daily  fur  energetic 
girl  who  can  produce  top  women’s 
page  copy,  make  up  and  edit  page. 
Write  or  Wire 

PUBLISHER 

EVENING  OBSERVER 

L*  Grande  Oregon 


SPORTS  WRITER,  afternoon  daily, 
capable  of  conducting  department  in 
absence  of  sporta  editor.  State  experi* 
*tice  in  details.  References  required. 
Box  8870,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  WRITER 

Nationwide  corporation  has  permanent 
position  for  mature  writer  at  its  head 
office  in  New  York  City.  Must  have 
•everal  years  experience  in  newspaper 
or  niagaxine  writing.  Knowledge  of 
industrial  magazine  editing  desirable 
esHvniial.  Salary  based  on 
Qualifications  and  experience.  Send 
complete  record  of  education,  business 
wperience.  age,  marital  status  and 
JJL**  ®vnil8ble  for  employment.  Box 
««79  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED— EDITORIAL 


T£,i^..UitAPit  on  ailvruoon 

Uuily,  7,UU0  circulation  8  to  lb  pages. 
U.  P.  wire  report.  Fine  modern  plant, 
pleasant  working  conditions,  excep¬ 
tional  opportunity.  Btate  age,  experi¬ 
ence,  salary  desired.  Journal,  Bturgis, 
Michigan. 


AANTbU — Young  newsman  by  Mid- 
weat  radio  station.  This  is  n  splendid 
jppurtuoity  to  get  into  the  radio  news 
field.  Must  be  willing  to  work,  know 
oews  and  knew  how  to  write  it  fast. 
>.50  oo  a  week  to  start.  Radio  Station 
WTAQ,  Green  Bay,  Wisconain,  Hichaol 
tiriltiii,  .New.  Director. 


HELP  WANTED— PHOTOGRAPHERS 


EXPERIENCED  newspliotographer 
oeeded  by  newspaper  in  city  of  13U,- 
OOU  in  western  rocky  mountain  area. 
Must  be  good  photographer,  capable 
of  supervising  stalT  of  8  or  10  pho¬ 
tographers,  developing  assignments 
iud  giving  general  attention  to  over- 
1^11  output.  Give  full  details  of  edu¬ 
cation,  background,  experience,  aalary, 
etc.  Enclose  recent  photograph  in  re¬ 
ply.  Address  Box  8828,  Editor  A 
Pnhlisher. 


HELP  WANTED— 
PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


WANTED — Public  relations  and  pub¬ 
licity  man,  experienced,  Chicago 
office  ot  New  York  and  Washington 
tgency.  Excellent  opportunity.  Com¬ 
mission  basis  only.  Box  8851,  E.  &  P. 


HELP  WANTED— MECHANICAL 


PERMANENT  JOBS  AT  ONCE  for 
rtereotyper  foremao  and  one  journey¬ 
man  on  combination  dailies.  Mews- 
Prihiine.  Oalvesinn.  Texas. 


WA.NTED — MECHANICAL  SUPERIN¬ 
TENDENT  by  newspaper  in  Southern 
city  operating  17  machines.  Composing 
Room,  Double  Sex  triple  presses  and 
engraving  department.  Good  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  experienced  man  who  will 
stand  rigorous  investigation.  Write 
stating  age,  experience,  and  salary  ex¬ 
pected.  All  replies  strictly  confiden¬ 
tial.  Box  8868.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED— SALESMEN 


SYNDICATE  with  high  ranking  fan- 
turea  backed  with  heavy  promotional 
Mlvnrtiting  wants  top  notch  anleaman, 
oommitaion  basil.  Part  or  full  tune. 
Box  8770,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED— MISCELLANEOUS 


lOUNQ  MAN  sales  promotion  small 
grocery  chain.  Needs  editorial  and 
layout  ability.  Good  appearance  and 
personality  with  ability  to  speak  be¬ 
fore  clubs,  etc.  Write,  Sawyer's,  Bill¬ 
ings,  Montana. 


LITERARY  AGENCY  SERVICE 


.NEWM'APEKMEN’H  AOENCV.  Ari> 
clea.  Books,  Fiction,  Playn  marketed. 
Rertha  K  laiisner  i:tll  K  4mh  8t..  N.  1 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 
ADMINISTRATIVE 


VETERAN  NEWSMAN.  87,  experi¬ 
enced  in  all  departments,  seeks  posi¬ 
tion  of  responsibility  on  Eastern  news¬ 
paper  or  niagasine.  0.  W.  Andrewa, 
Rallstnn  Spa.  New  York. 


PUBLISHER’S 

ASSISTANT 

Real  organizational  and  executive 
knowhow.  Developed  through  all 
phases:  reporter,  city  editor,  managing 
editor,  editorial  writer,  advertising 
sales,  copy,  layout,  advertising  mana¬ 
ger,  business  manager.  Now  general 
manager  of  daily  with  radio.  Know 
both  media.  National  recognition  for 
promotional  and  advertising  achieve¬ 
ments.  President.  4-state  daily  group. 
Eight  years  present  organization.  Now- 
earning  around  $10,000,  salary  and 
percentage  of  net.  Highest  personal 
and  professional  references.  Age  30, 
university  graduate  with  honors.  Ma¬ 
son,  Lion,  Elk,  Presbyterian,  civic 
leader.  Prefer  west  coast.  Box  8865, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
ADVERTISING 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  —  Able, 
solid,  mature,  active.  Family  man 
new  employed  with  brilliant  record. 
Midwest  opportunity  in  Metrupolilan 
area  or  rollege  town  preferred.  Write 
Box  8838,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
ADVERTISING 


YOUTH  AND  EXPERIENCE 

Boston  University  honor  grad  23,  sin¬ 
gle.  Versatile  and  cooperative.  News 
training,  4  years  experience  writing 
and  editing  advertising  copy,  houae 
organs,  trade  magazinea.  Experience 
layout  and  type.  Seek  news,  publish¬ 
ing  or  ad  position.  Will  work  any¬ 
where.  Box  8858,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 


ABLE,  Experienced  on  sports,  editing, 
reporling.  Excellent  backgruuud  in 
editurial  field.  Recognized  sports 
column  writer.  Now  employed  in  East, 
but  prefer  to  return  to  Weal  or  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast.  Qualified.  Available.  Box 
8799,  Editor  «  Publisher. _ 


ALERT  REPORTER,  deft  writer.  4 
years’experience  all  beats,  rewrite, 
radio  news.  Graduate  Columbia 
School  of  Journalism.  Excellent  refer¬ 
ences.  Now  working,  want  newspaper 
job  with  opportunity.  Box  8825,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


DARN  SMART  gal;  aggreasive.  enthu¬ 
siastic,  capable  wanta  to  break  into 
newspaper  game.  Graduate  from  Uol- 
lege  OD  scholarahip,  2  years  bouse  or¬ 
gan  experience.  Can  handle  tealurei, 
cutlioes,  wanta  to  learn  reporting  on 
small  daily.  East  or  midwest.  Box 
8797,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


Competent  ambitious  reporter,  girl. 
25,  over  year  with  small  daily,  A.  B., 
wants  spot  alert  daily,  prefer  Illinois, 
Wisconsin,  Indiana.  Box  8872,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


CiDlTUK  desires  cUaiige  of  scenery 
Prefers  Dixie.  Now  with  labor  weekly 
at  $77 — but  what’s  your  offer!  Wants 
commercial  press  job.  News,  features, 
editorials  hit  the  spot  I  Available 
•Taniisrv  1,5.  Box  247.  Anstin.  Minn 


EDITORIAL  Assistant,  Harvard  grad¬ 
uate.  Age  24.  Writer  for  business  pub¬ 
lications.  Also  experience  as  reporter, 
readtT  for  films.  Salary  no  object.  Box 
8848,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  Proof-Reader,  News¬ 
paper  and  Book  Work,  open  for  en¬ 
gagement  night  shifts,  fall,  part  time. 
Non-Union.  Please  reply  Box  8867, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


CiXPEKlENCED  working  newsman, 
37,  seeks  responsible  editing  or  writ¬ 
ing  job  in  upstate  New  York,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  or  vicinity.  $5,000  per  year. 
Write  Bog  8758.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EX-EDITORIAL  RESEARCHER,  ex- 
commercial  reporter,  proven  writiag 
ability,  seeks  small-town  newspaper 
work.  25  years  old,  single,  veteran,  re¬ 
ferences.  Consider  anything.  Box  8817, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


EXPERT  NEWSMAN,  now  holds  top 
writing,  general  assignment  post  met¬ 
ropolitan  New  York  City  news  service, 
looking  for  spot  topflight  daily.  Alto 
consider  promising  offer  radio  or  pub¬ 
licity.  Box  8795.  Editor  A  Publisker. 


FOREIGN  CORRESPONDENT  seeke 
position  as  telegraph  editor  or  edi 
torial  writer,  city  abont  250.000  pop 
olation.  Salary  cnmmensnrate  with 
high  loral  standard  living.  Anywhere 
U.  8.  hnt  not  abroad.  Box  8738.  Edi 
lor  A  PoKHeher 


GAL.  .SOME  NEWSPAPER  experience 
in  Midwest,  taught  college  one  year, 
knowledge  French,  Russian,  seeks 
opening  in  New  York  City  area.  What 
have  you!  Box  8874,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


I’M  bard  working,  aggressive,  re- 
sourceful.  Have  five  years  all-round 
news  coverage  experience.  Been  city 
editor  small  daily  and  night  city  edi¬ 
tor  large  daily.  Want  spot  on  small 
daily,  within  250  miles  New  York  City 
ownell  by  aggressive  publisher.  Mar¬ 
ried.  28.  veteran.  Box  8740,  Editor  , 
A  Publisher.  I 

MANAGING  EDITOR’S  position  de¬ 
sired.  With  leading  Indiana  paper  18 
years.  Midwest  preferred.  Box  8819, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

PART  TIME — Young  newsman,  ex¬ 
perienced  daily  and  wire  service,  now 
working  films,  offers  intelligent,  adapt¬ 
able  editorial  serices  three  days' 
weekly  New  York  area.  Write  Box 

8856,  Fditor  A  Pnhlisher. _ 

REPORTING  or  Editorship  in  middle 
west  desired  by  experienced  college 
graduate.  Mary  A.  May,  518  Toner, 
Rockford,  Ill.  Phone;  2-3428. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 

EDITOK-Reporter,  rewrite.  4  yeart’ 
experieuce  wanla  Newspaper,  magazine 
spot.  Box  8871,  Editor  at  Fuoiianer. 
Kii-FUKTlK,  young,  competent.  8 
years'  experience  general,  featurea, 
police,  sports.  College.  Employed, 
desire  change.  Box  8850,  Euitor  A 
Publisher.  _ 


KlPOKTEK,  many  years  thorough  ex¬ 
perience  large,  small  dailies,  seeks  im¬ 
mediate  change;  go  anywhere;  top 
references.  Communicate  with  Fred 
Pease.  154  Watt  St.,  Circleville.  Ohio 


Kr-PUKTEK  —  available  February  1 
tor  job  ou  small  daily.  BA.  (Williams) 
MA  journalism  (Michigan).  Single, 
23,  Veteran.  Promise  live  copy.  Pay  sec- 
ondary  Box  8842,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
reporter— YOUNG.  SINGLE,  eol- 
lege  graduate,  experience  on  tmaU 
daily;  desires  job  with  future.  Salary 
secondary.  Have  car.  Oo  anywhere. 
Uox  8810,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


SEASONED:  News,  feeiure  writing; 
publicity,  educatioual  public  relatione; 
weekly  and  house-organ  editor;  college 
instructor;  production  knowhow;  Stan¬ 
ford,  Yale  educated;  29.  Offered!  Box 
88u4,  Editor  A  Publis  ler. _ 


SE.ASONED  editorial  writer,  now  in 
public  relations  work,  seeks  newspa¬ 
per  connection.  Mature,  studious,  fluent 
writer.  Excellent  record.  Best  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  8860,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
VANISHING  AMERICAN  —  student 
veteran  June  '48  graduate  wants  Job 
with  a  future  on  eriall  deity.  No 
gypsy.  Craves  roots.  Write  for  Inter¬ 
view,  Box  8777,  Editor  A  PubUsher. 


WASHINGTON  political  reporting  job 
wanted.  Attractive  young  lady.  26. 
journalism  school  graduate,  covered 
legislatures  of  two  states  single- 
handedly  for  wire  service,  also  all¬ 
round  general  assignment  reporting 
experience,  rewrite,  radio  newscssting, 
publicity.  Box  8741.  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher.  _ 


WIRE  EDITOR,  all-around  reporter, 
experienced.  Feature  writing,  pho¬ 
tography,  sports.  College  graduate. 
Now  employed.  Southwest  or  far  west 
preferred.  John  R.  Napp.  Box  8. 
Creston  Town.  _ 


WRITER — Promotional,  creative,  cri¬ 
tical.  Press  releases,  bnlletins  or  arti¬ 
cles  00  bnsiness,  financial,  eultorsl.  in¬ 
spirational  or  human  interest  topics. 
Command  of  polished  prose,  brief  clnr- 
ity,  popular  patter.  Experience  of  con¬ 
sumer  range  from  Easthampion  to  East 
New  York,  Brooks  to  Barney’s.  News¬ 
paper  and  business  experience— —organ¬ 
isation  and  supervision.  Adept, 
sdaptsble,  smiable  female.  Box  8820, 
Editor  A  Pnhiiaher. 


YOUNG  reporter,  8  months  experience, 
seeks  job  daily,  pay  to  support  two. 
Not  O.  I.  Box  8880,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
MECHANICAL 


PRESSROOM  Foreman,  long  experi¬ 
ence  on  medium  eiie  papers,  proven 
knowledge  handling  men  and  color 
work.  Matnre  Judgment,  koneet,  sober. 
Protestant.  Fair  salary  to  start.  W  rite 
in  confidence  to  Box  8801,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


PRESS  and  Stereotype  Superintendent. 
24  years’  experience  four  color,  RPO, 
magazine  and  comic.  Box  8876,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
PHOTOGRAPHERS 


PHOTOGRAPHER,  News  and  com¬ 
mercial  10  years’  experience,  age  33, 
married,  have  own  equipment,  ready 
now.  Box  8864,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

FARM  FEATURES 

writer  -  photographer  with  weekly, 
daily  and  magazine  experience  wants 
public  relations  job  with  company  or 
agency  going  after  the  farm  market. 
College  graduate,  age  36,  wife  and  two 
children.  Present  income  $6,000. 

Box  8837,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

NOTRE  DAME  Graduate,  25,  barked 
by  2  years'  experience  in  Public 
and  Employe  Relations  Manhattan, 
desires  Public  Relations  opportunity 
in  metropolitan  area.  Box  8847  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 


THIS  The  tinio  of  >r;ir  when 

chrt.nick’is  of  the  world  > 
events  attempt  to  review  the 
happeni’ic<  of  the  last  12  months 
in  their  particular  area  of  eov 
erase.  More  often  than  not. 
they  come  forth  with  a  list  of 
the  "ten  best"  or  "ten  most  im- 
jjortant"  people  or  events. 

We've  been  bitten  by  the 
same  bug  But  when  we  start 
to  put  down  on  paper  the  ten 
most  important  news  stories  in 
the  journalistic  field  in  1947  we 
find  it  isn't  as  easy  as  it's 
cracked  up  to  be.  And  search¬ 
ing  through  the  cross  index  files 
to  the  weekly  editions  of  E.  &  P. 
only  makes  the  job  more  con¬ 
fusing. 

Our  conclusion  is  that  we 
can't  point  to  any  one  issue  or 
page  during  the  last  year  and 
say  “this  is  the  most  important 
story  of  the  year."  Practically 
all  of  our  selections  for  the  top 
ten  have  been  continuing  stories 
developing  w’eek  by  week  in 
our  regular  coverage  of  the 
journalistic  scene.  Some  of 
them  are  still  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  stage — the  final  chapters 
have  not  been  written. 

With  that  introduction  here 
is  our  list  of  the  10  most  im 
portant  stories  in  U.  S.  news 
paperdom  during  1947: 

«  •  * 

1.  ITU  STRIKES— With  the  pas 

sage  of  the  Taft  Hartley  Act 
the  strategy  of  this  union  began 
to  develop.  It  was  crystallized 
by  its  officers  in  the  Cleveland 
convention  late  in  August.  The 
first  employer  complaint  against 
ITU  was  filed  with  NLRB  by 
commercial  printers  in  Balti¬ 
more.  They  have  since  been 
joined  by  publishers  separately 
and  in  groups  until  the  ANPA 
case  takes  precedence  in  im¬ 
portance.  The  first  strike  under 
this  ITU  policy  occurred  on  the 
Nassau  Review  Star,  Rockville 
Centre,  L.  I.,  which  successfully 
recruited  and  trained  a  new 
staff  of  printers  and  is  now 
again  produced  with  an  all-type 
makeup.  This  paper's  charges 
against  ITU  is  also  the  first  of 
an  individual  publisher  to  pro¬ 
ceed  to  an  NLRB  hearing.  The 
“no  contract"  policy  of  ITU  re¬ 
sulted  in  strikes  against  15  daily 
newspapers.  Fourteen  of  them 
are  still  in  progress. 

2.  Development  of  Typewrit¬ 
ten  Editions — Under  the  duress 
of  ITU  strikes,  newspapers  re¬ 
sorted  to  a  new,  but  not  untried, 
method  of  production.  Pasting 
up  typewritten  copy  and  photo¬ 
engraving  page  layouts  has 
been  done  before,  but  it  has 
been  developed  to  a  fine  and 
practical  art  in  the  last  few 
months.  Where  it  was  once  a 
makeshift  emergency  measure 
that  didn't  look  too  well  and 
was  hard  on  the  eyes,  the  six 
large  Chicago  dailies  have  re 
fined  the  method  for  greater 
legibility.  Progress  has  been 
made  in  creating  retail  adver¬ 
tising  copy  in  the  same  manner. 
Thirteen  dailies  are  now  pro¬ 
ducing  their  regular  editions  by 
this  process  and  many  others 


have  made  plans  to  do  the  same. 

3.  New  hint  —  Foremost 
amoni,  the  problems  of  publish¬ 
ers  thi>  \ear  has  b»'en  the  lack 
of  sutlicient  new>print  to  meet 
maximum  demand  On  top  of 
that  have  been  the  budgetary 
probU-ms  of  meeting  the  .SG  per 
ton  increase  imposed  early  this 
year  and  the  additional  S6  per 
ton  increa-e  just  announced  for 
1948  by  several  Canadian  pro- 
diicer.s  Congressional  commit¬ 
tees  delved  into  the  shortage 
and  price  situation  uncovering 
some  questionable  practices  and 
profiteering  by  a  few  paper  mer¬ 
chants.  Another  inquiry  that 
raised  considerable  furor  was 
the  Department  of  Justice  probe 
of  Canadian  firms  which  led  to 
grand  jury  hearings  and  the  is¬ 
suance  of  subpenas  for  busine.ss 
records.  These  were  fought  by 
the  Canadians  and  under  the 
shadow  of  international  bad 
feeling  the  grand  jury  was 
called  off  although  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice  savs  it  is  still 
continuing  the  investigation. 
Good  news  came  to  the  pub¬ 
lishers  with  the  announced 
plans  for  a  new  southern  news¬ 
print  mill  and  some  slight  prog¬ 
ress  made  in  developing  an 
Alaskan  newsprint  industry. 

4.  Record  Newspaper  circula¬ 
tion  AND  Ad  Linacf — Newspa¬ 
pers  are  once  again  the  primary 
medium  for  retail  and  national 
advertisers  who  are  faced  with 
the  tremendous  problem  of  mov¬ 
ing  more  and  more  goods  off 
their  shelves  at  higher  prices. 
That  thev  have  found  a  way  to 
do  this  through  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  is  evident  in  the  rising 
linage  figures.  National  linage 
has  reflected  a  trend  back  to 
newspapers  from  magazines  and 
radio  with  the  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising  estimating  the  1947 
dollar  volume  at  $350,000,000. 
Already,  Media  Records  figures 
for  10  months  show  a  greater 
total  linage  in  1947  than  in  1929, 
the  previous  record  year.  Local 
or  retail  volume  in  10  months 
has  registered  an  increase  of 
approximately  100.000.000  lines 
in  52  cities.  Total  newspaper 
daily  circulation  went  over  the 
50.000,000  mark  for  the  first 
time  and  is  still  rising. 

5.  United  Nations  and  World 
Freedom  of  Information — The 
UN  has  been  the  scene  of  a  con¬ 
tinuing  debate  over  the  issue  of 
world  press  freedom  and  world 
freedom  of  information.  Russia 
and  her  satellite  states  have 
tried  to  put  over  their  concept 
of  the  press  as  an  instrument  of 
public  policy.  This  concept  has 
been  gaining  ground  and  may  be 
recognized  in  the  UN  prepared 
agenda  for  the  Geneva  Confer¬ 
ence  on  the  Press.  It  involves 
giving  special  duties  to  the  press 
in  the  language  “the  press 
should  do"  this  or  that.  It  does 
not  clearly  recognize  the  Amer¬ 
ican  concept  of  press  freedom 
of  relating  the  facts  and  telling 
the  truth.  The  free  press  argu¬ 
ment  has  been  waged  through 
the  Commis-sion  on  Human 
Rights,  the  Subcommission  on 


Freedom  ol  Information  and  the 
FrC'.s.  the  Ec'.iiomie  a  .4  Socia! 
Council  and  rNhiSCO  ace  cr. 
pan'eri  liy  frequent  lUi.-s  an  dm 
tribes  again.<t  the  United  Statc.s 
press. 

(i.  W  xsuiNGTON  ■  G.\r.  Ri  ies" — 
Late  in  Octob*-r.  N'al  Finney  of 
the  MhuicpoUs  Trihinu'.  uncov 
ered  the  activities  of  tlie  Presi 
dent  s  Security  .Advisory  Board 
in  proposing  to  impose  military 
secrecy  classifications  on  all  gov 
ernment  departments.  Taken 
word  for  word  from  Army  regu 
lations  the  rules  for  the  release 
of  information  to  the  public 
amounted  to  a  gag  on  the  press 
The  American  Society  of  News 
paper  Editors  and  various  news¬ 
papers  raised  such  a  protest  that 
a  brief  Congressional  inquiry 
was  held  and  the  rules  some¬ 
what  modified.  However,  in  the 
absence  of  any  Presidential  dis 
claimer  for  this  t.vpe  of  censor¬ 
ship  the  proposition  still  re¬ 
mains  as  a  possibility  for  next 
year. 

•  »  * 

7.  COMMISSION  OF  THE 

PRESS  REPORT— After  two 
years  of  deliberation  and  so- 
called  inquiry,  the  Luce  Hutch¬ 
ins  Commission  on  the  Freedom 
of  the  Pre.ss  issued  its  general 
report  in  March.  It  was  received 
with  considerable  publicity  and 
fanfare  but  with  few  plaudits. 
Outstanding  criticism  was  that 
the  report  reflected  too  little  ac¬ 
tual  investigation  and  too  much 
theorizing.  Its  impact  after  the 
expenditure  of  more  than  $200.- 
000  for  the  study  wa.s  disappoint¬ 
ing.  Supplementary  reports  by 
other  members  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  were  published  during  the 
year,  the  mo.«t  enlightening  of 
which  was  that  b.v  Zechariah 
Chaffee.  “Government  and  Mass 
Communications." 

8.  S.Ai  E  OF  THE  CinrAc.o  Times 
— Marshall  Field.,  publisher  of 
the  Chicago  Sun.  made  the  out¬ 
standing  newspaper  transaction 
of  several  years  creating  an¬ 
other  morning-evening  combina¬ 
tion. 

9.  Suspension — of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Record — Operating  un¬ 
der  a  months  long  guild  strike, 
the  Record  was  the  largest  news¬ 
paper  to  suspend  in  many  years. 
The  paper  was  bought  by  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin  which 
started  its  own  Sunday  edition. 
Although  offered  by  the  Bulle¬ 
tin  to  prospective  buyers  as  a 
six  da.v  paper  it  was  never  sold. 
The  Camden  Courier  Post,  also 
suspended  at  the  same  time,  was 
bought  by  the  Bulletin,  later 
sold  and  revived.  The  guild 
strike  and  resulting  suspensions 
motivated  another  Congressional 
probe. 

10.  Perry  Higgins  Process — 
Announced  this  summer,  the 


^izst  Foiichild 
Machine  in  N.  J. 

First  of  the  Fairchild  photo, 
electric  engraver.s  to  go  to 
newspaper  plant  for  regular 
operation  was  shipped  this  week 
to  the  Hackensack  (N.  J.) 
gen  Evening  Record. 

A  crew  of  operators  from  the 
newspaper  attended  school  « 
the  Fairchild  Camera  &  Instru¬ 
ment  Corp.  plant  in  Long  Islaiy 
City  preparatory  to  installinj 
and  manning  the  new  machint 
which  turns  out  plastic  cuts  di 
rect  from  copy. 


proce.s.s  involves  typewriter  com 
position  and  engraving  on  mag 
nesium  plates  which  are  then 
curved  to  fit  press  cylinders,  h 
eliminates  the  composing  room 
and  stereotype  department  from 
newspaper  production.  So  far, 
it  has  been  employed  by  four 
Florida  weeklies  publishing  in 
the  same  plant  but  it  is  applic 
able  to  daily  newspaper  produc 
tion  when  completely  refined.  It 
may  prove  to  be  the  shortcut  in 
method  which  will  roll  back  the 
steadily  rising  newspaper  pro 
duct  ion  costs.  The  first  two  steps 
in  developing  typewritten  edi¬ 
tions  and  engraving  pages  have 
been  solved  in  various  ways  by 
13  dailies  now  under  ITU  walk 
outs. 

■ 

Automotive  Executives 
Hear  N.  Y.  Times  Men 

Detroit,  Mich. — Editorial  rep 
resentatives  of  the  New  York 
Times  spoke  at  the  recent  an¬ 
nual  luncheon  of  the  newspaper 
for  busine.ss  executives  here. 

An  audience  of  300,  most  of 
them  from  the  automotive  field, 
heard  James  Reston,  diplomatic 
correspondent,  and  Foster  Hai¬ 
ley  of  the  editorial  page  staff, 
Orvil  Dryfoos,  assistant  to  the 
publisher,  introduced  the  speak 
ers. 

Also  present  were  Monroe 
Green,  advertising  manager; 
Max  Falk,  national  advertising 
manager,  and  Bert  Pierce,  auto¬ 
motive  editor.  The  Times’  De¬ 
troit  sales  staff — F.  B.  Etter, 
manager;  Ted  Etter,  and  Charles 
Miller — were  co-hosts  with  the 
New  York  delegation. 

■ 

Scheftel  Named 

Stuart  Scheftel,  former  news 
paperman  and  golf  champion, 
and  now  publisher  of  Young 
America  magazine,  has  been 
named  chairman  of  the  National 
Draft  Eisenhower  League.  Pub¬ 
licity  director  will  be  Leonard 
S.  Smith  of  the  public  relations 
firm  of  Leonard  S.  Smith  and 
Associates. 


A  New  Year  ahead  and  a  splendid  deter¬ 
mination  to  brinsi  both  prosperity  and 
to  the  world.  There  will  be  more  gwet**** 
for  answering— and  The  Hashin  Sernce, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  pledges 
newspaper-reader  problems  with  reliabium 
A  gratifying  number  of  renewed  contrse 
proves  the  wisdom  of  the  feature. 


The  Madison  Capital  Times 
S-3S.693  >  has  renewed  its  contract  tor  i« 
Haskin  Service. 
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What  goes  into  a  newspaper? 


Answf:r  :  That  depends  who’s  talking.  A 
.  makeup  man  for  instance  will  tell  you, 
“type  slugs,  half-tones  and  line-cuts.’’  The 
layout  man  has  a  different  idea.  To  him.  it’s 
news  and  human  interest  stories,  advertising 
and  special  features. 


To  you  who  carrj’  this  responsibility  we 
say,  it  has  been  Linotype's  special  concern 
for  over  sixty  years  to  build  the  finest  com¬ 
posing  machine  possible.  To  supply  type 
faces  that  meet  the  mechanical  and  legibility 
requirements  of  the  newspaper.  And  to  help 


It  all  depends  on  which  end  of  the  busine.ss  operators  and  mechanics  e.xcel  in  the  per¬ 


formance  of  their  work. 

If  our  well-founded 
knowledge  of  compos¬ 
ing-room  methods  and 
newspaper  typog¬ 
raphy  can  be  of  ser¬ 
vice,  we  are  as  near  j 
as  your  telephone  is.  J 

Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company,  29  Ryerson  St.,  Brooklyn  5,  N.  Y.  fc 


you’re  in.  For  when  you  come  right  down  to 
it,  many  diverse  skills  are  necessary  to  turn 
out  a  newspai)er. 

One  of  the  greatest  responsibilities  re.sts 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  executive  who  pas.ses 
on  the  purchase  of  new  equipment.  His  choos¬ 
ing  ofttimes  determines  the  efficiency  of  the 
production  machine. 


Im  Linotjfi>e  Ctnturv  Expanded  and  Spartan  Heavy 


Fnaiag  la  q.  g, 


If  you  helieve  in  testing  advertising  performance  against 
eoiisniner  sales  treinls  .  .  . 

If  yon  prefer  putting  ideas  into  a  test  tube  before 
plunging  headlong  into  a  national  selling  eainpaign  .  .  . 

^on  and  Scripps-IIoward  Newspapers  would  do 
inigbty  well  to  join  forces.  Here's  why: 

Seripps-Howard  cities  are  lofiical  test  markets.  'I'hey 
are  well  distributed,  diversified,  representative.  And 
they  are  rich  with  the  facts  and  figures  advertisers 
need  to  plan  their  sales  strategies. 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  MARKET  RESEARCH 
IS  YOURS  FOR  THE  ASKING 


Are  you  interested  in  New  York,  or  ('ineinnati? 
(Continuous  Store  Inventories  are  operated  by  the 
New  \  ork  ft  orM-Telt’firam  and  (Cineinnati  Posf^ 
measuring  the  movement  of  grwery  products. 

How  alMHit  Memphis.  Knoxville,  or  Pittsburgh? 
(C«>ntinuous  (Consumer  Panel  studies  reveal  the  purchase 
records  of  cross -se<-t ion  families. 

A  wealth  of  Scripps-Howard  data  can  make  your 
advertising  dollar  work  harder. 


NEW  YORK  .  .  . 
aEVRANO  .  . 
riTTSRUROH  .  . 
SAN  ERANOSCO 
INDIANAPOIIS  . 
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,  .  Kotky  Mt.  Ntwc  EVANSV1UE  . 

. PoiF  HOUSTON  .  . 

Cofnmvfcfol  App«o/  PORT  WORTH* 

.  .  Prtss-Scffflifor  ALBUQUERQUE 
. N«ws  EL  PASO  .  .  . 
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Chicago  •  San  Froncitce  •  DotroM  *  Oncinnoli  •  Phlladolphla  •  Perl  WeHll 
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